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INDEX. 


- *4chillka millefolium, i. 90. 

Accounts , how to be kept by farmers, I. 197. 

Agriculture defined, i. 1.—wherein it differs from gardening, 
ib.—is a feparate employment, ib.—includes the rearing 
of cattle, ib.—general importance of, 2, 3, 107.—moral 
advantages of, to the farmer, 4.—eaftern, hiftory of, 6. 
of the Roman, 10.—of the modern, 18.—board of, 46. 
- theory of, 51.-—what it ought to contain, J53.—praflice 

221.—theory of, defective, 5__obftacles to the im- 

pro$tt«*ent of, 193. 

Agrofiis cornucopias, ii. 110. 

Anderfon , Dr, on draining, 345.*—on hedges, ii. 515. 

Arfenic ufed to prevent the mildew, i. 163, 487. 


B 

Barleyi chief value of, for malting, i. 57.—culture of, 499.— 

ribbing, ib_ -feed, how managed in a dry feafon, 501 _ 

experiments on, 502,—time of fowing, 503_culture of, 

in Norfolk, 506.—in the vale of Gloucefter, 508.—-in 
Cotfwold, &c. 509.—in Yorklhire, 510.— 

Bath Society on wheat fetting, i. 470. 

Beans cultivated broad-call, 1. 521.—in drills, 525.—with 
parfnips in Jerfey, ii. 20.—with wheat, i. 576. 

Beet, white, i. 75.—culture of, ii. 55——lugar made from, by 
Mr Achard, 318.—culture of, for iugar, 3 25. 

Black cattle, properties requifite in, ii. 391. 

Blight , a difeafe of wheat, i. 154. 

Board of Agriculture, i. 46.—their rules for planting po¬ 
tatoes, 538. 

Bogle on wheat-letting, i. 468. 

Brake, i. 271. 

Broom, how deftroyed, i. 151. 

Buck-wheat , i. 70.—culture of, 511. 

Bulbous foxtail grafs, ii. 102. 

Burnet recommended, i. 71.—difapproved of, 74.—-culture 
of, ii. 100. 

N n 3 Butter, 
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Butter, hiftory of ii. 450.—qualities of, 452.—rules for 
making, 454.—cream for making, not to be new, 4 55, 
chu.n, 4J6,—cumpofuions for preferving, 457.—prepared 

for hot climates, 458.—Effex or Epping, ib_how kept 

untainted by cabbages and turnips, 461. 

Butterfly , corn, i. 173. 

c 

Cabbages, their properties, i. 66.—render air noxious, 67.— 
tunup-rooted, ib.—culture of, ii. 43.—quantity on an acre, 
47.—repeated tranlplanting recommended, 44.—on wa¬ 
tering them, 48.—-in the mid-dill lift of England, 49. 
—how tranfplanted or earthed, 50.—how protect'd from 
caterpillars, 51. 

Calves reared without milk, ii. 403.—by Mr Young, 404. 
in Cornwall, 405.—by Mr Bradfute, 407. 

Canary feed, ii. 313. 

Caraway feed, ii. 310. 

Cattle, proper to be employed on a farm, K> 367.—proper¬ 
ties requiflte in, ii. 391,—difeafes of, 397.—cures for ho- 
ven or fwelled, 398.—Hall-feeding of, in Germany, 409. 
—advantages of, 41 o.——ifall-fed in two ways, 414.—roots 
for them to be boiled, 415.—rules for fattening, 418.— 
feeding of, not brought to peit'eftion, i. 100. 

Carrots, i. 67.—culture of, ii I-.—in Flanders, 4.—in Suffolk 

and Norfolk, 5.—fuperior to turnips, 6—value of, 7_ 

experiments on, recommended, 8—lambs fed with, 9.— 
compared with cabbages, 10.—preferred to potatoes, 11 .— 
to oats for horfes, 12—how ufed to colour butter, 13.— 
poultry fed with, 14.—fown in young plantations, 15. 

Carfe of Gowrie, mode of draining in, i. 315. 

Chain plough, i. 255.—fence, ii. 508. 

Cheefe delcribed, ii. 462.—making, 464.—dcfe&s, of, ib.— 
runnet for, how prepared, 465 —double Glouceftcr, 469. 
Chefhire, 471._Stilton, 476,—Parmefan, 478. 

Chicory, ii. 110. 

Clean ng-harrow , i. 447. 

C/ofc, Rev. Mu on rotations of crops, ii. 185. 

C/over, red, ii. 77.—culture of. 78.—of fowing with drilled 
barley, 81 —feed, how collected, 83.—white, 84. 

Crab-hedge, ii. 512. 

Cole feed, fee Rape-feed. 

Coleworts, ii. 52. 

Coriander feed, ii. 310. 

Corn-butterfly , i. 173. 

1 Coulter, 
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Coulter of the plough, i. 231. 

Grafts, culmiferous and leguminous, difference between, ii. 

I 7 1 - . 

Cultivation, general principles of, i. 1 to.—of vegetable food, 

222. 

Cultivator, inftrument fo called, i. 269. 

Culture of wafte land, i. 422.—particular plants, 454. 

Curl in potatoes, i. 174.—niflory of, 187.—how pr.-vented, 

> 75 - 

Cyder fruit, how railed, ii. 341.—orchards for, 345.—kinds 
of, 49 5.—mill and houfe deicribed, 483.—wine, 499. 

Cyderkiti, ii. 498. 

D 

Dairy , ii. 443.—-food of cows for the, 445.—deferibed, 449, 

Dibbling of wheat, i. 480.— 

Dijl'ifei of plants, i. 153. 

Ditch‘l*i i \ii i 302, 

Draining , importance of, i. 311.—fprings, principles of, 33J. 

—ihfeovery of the new mode, 33 - —praftical rules tor, 

339.—of quarries and mines, 3 -6 —of land wet by 
Iprings, 332.—the fide of a hill, 340.—a bog, by letting 
the water afeend, 344.—D r . Andertbi.’s rules for, 34;.— 

Mr Wedge’s mode, 353.—of landlocked bogs, 362.— 
in Germany, 364.—in Roxburghfbire. i. 365. 

Drains, o pen or hollow, i. 313.—hollow, when not to be 
ufed, ib.—fit for clay foils, 314.—in the Cavfe of Gow- 
rie, 315.—open, how made, 317.—hollow, hiflory of, 

318,—how made, 319.—materials for, 321.—-duration 
of, 331—pipe or fod, 329. 

Drill-hujbandry, ii. 253.—operations of, 2 34—inftruments 
of the, 258.—arguments for the, 272.—objedlions to 
and anfwers, 277. Sir J. Anftrurheron, 281—general re¬ 
mark on, 288.—not modern, 289.—for turnips, value of, 

»• 557 - , , 

Duma's report on flax and hemp, 11. 290. 

E 

Erjtine of Mar on fmut in wheat, i. 164. 

F 

Fallow, ufes and lofs from fummer fallow, i. 139. 

Fa/tow-cleanjing machine, i. 281. 

Fencer, kinds of, enumerated, ii. 501.—of ditches, 502.—of 
a bank of earth, 505.—of a ha-ha or funk fence, ib. 

N n 4 Fences, 
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-- ... 506—for deer parks, 531.—chain, 508. 

—ttone wall, 553.—live, 509.—of hedges, 511.—Gal¬ 
loway dikes, 53 4.—of frame walls, 533.—of mud walls, 556. 
—compound, ib.—of hedge and bank, 558.—Devonlhire, 
ib.— of a hedge on the face of a wall, 539.—belt of 
planting, ib. 

Fertility of certain foils extraordinary, i. 125.—of the earth, 
limited, 131. 

Findlater , Rev. Mr. on watering meadows, ii. 162. 

Fe/cue, Ihcep’s, i. 77.—delcribed,8?.—appearance when cul¬ 
tivated, ib—foil proper for, 83—purple, 77.—its appear¬ 
ance when cultivated, 78, 80. 

Flax, ii. 290—culture of, in Yorklhire, 291.—Mr Bartley’s 
experiments on, 293.—vaft quantities of, imported, 293.— 
culture of, in Pruflia, 296.—in America, 299_in Ire¬ 

land, 302—weeded by lheep, 303. 

Flooding land, fee Watering. 

Fly, turnip, i. 171.—-how prevented, 367. . 

Fog , the nature of, and the mode of deltroying, i. 148. 

Fontana on mildew, i. 159. 

Forfyth on converting roots into flour, i. 61.—his fleam ap¬ 
paratus, 63.—on the difeafes of fruit trees, ii. 349. 

Trojl, effefts of, on ploughed land, i. 492. 

Fruit, cultivation of, ii. 337. 

Fruits, value of, in agriculture, L 53.—as human food, 36. 

Fruit-trees, varieties of, not permanent, ii. 337.—nurferies 
for, 339.—excefs of wood on, 346 —mifletoe on, 347.— 
mofs on, how removed, 331.—duration of, how lengthen¬ 
ed, 348. 

Fruit-liquors, making of, ii. 483.—cyder houfe for, ib.—cor- 
redting of, 496.—calking, 497.—bottling, 498. 

Fruit, mode of gathering, grinding, &c. ii. 456. 

G 

Galloway dikes, 534. 

Garden mould, the nature of, i. 114.—hedges, ii. 513. 

Gates, ii. 363. 

Gate polls, ii. 563. 

Gee/e, ii. 441. 

Grain, chiefly ufed as human food, !. 56.—kinds of, the 
fame in nature, 58. 

Grant, Sir Archibald, on early potatoes, i. 547. 

Grafs, ii. 33.—culture of, for hay and pafturage different, 
36*—without the aid of the plough, 38.—-by lheep, 60. 

Grafs, 
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Grafs , culture of, by the aid of the plough, ii. 66.—fown 
with or without corn, 69.—kinds of, to be cultivated, 75. 
—red clover, 77.—lands improved by flooding, 119— 
bulbous foxtail, 102—great meadow, 103.—creeping mea¬ 
dow, ib.—vernal, ib.—crefted dogs tail. 104.—cock-tail 
or feather, 105.—fine bent, ib.—mountain hair, 106.— 
flote fefcue, ib.—meadow foxtail, 107.—cow, 108.—an¬ 
nual meadow, 109._tall oat, 112.—yellow oat, ib.— 

rough oat, ib.—upright broom, ib.—blue dogs-tail, ib.— 
rough cocks-foot, 113.—tall fefcue, ib.—hard fefcue, ib. 
—meadow cat’s-tail, ib—how to make experiments on, 
ib.—Rev. Mr Young on mixtures of, 116. 

Grassing compared with the plough, i. 92. 

Grenet's mode of granulating potatoes, i. 60. 

Grubs , i. 170, 529. 

H 

Ha-bc , or funk fence, ii. 505. 

Harrow, & 272.—improved, 274. 

Hawthorn hedges, ii. 511. 

Hay-mating, ii. 20a—of red clover, 202.—by Dr Ander- 
fon, 203.—in Courland, 208. 

Headrick, Mr, on mofs improvement, i. 410. 

Hedges, dead, ii. 510.—directions for planting, 511.—haw¬ 
thorn, ib.—black thorn, holly, crab, ib.—garden, 513. 
—flowering (hrubs for, 514.—Dr Anderfon on, 515—of 

willow, 516_in expofed fituations, 517.—black alder, 

52a—birch, 521.—hornbeam, 526.—decayed, how men¬ 
ded, 527.—Karnes on, 531.—of old roots, 533.—of thorn, 

how planted, 534_fecured, 537.—trained, 536—plafh- 

ed, 537_whins for, 549.—Bakewell’s, 539.—repaired, 

542—thickened, 544.—Mr Erfkine’s, 545,—of goofe- 
berry, 55 2 - 

Hemp, culture of, in Pruffia, ii. 296.—in America, 299. 

Htftory of Agriculture, i. 4. 

Hogs, how reared and fattened, ii. 419.—Young on, 420. 

Hogjly deferibed, ii. 426. 

Ho/cus lanatus, i. 85. 

Holly, ii. 512. 

Hops, i. 314.—once forbidden in malt liquor, ib.—culture 
of, in Effex, 315. 

Horfes and oxen compared, ii. 368.—gradually gaining a 
preference over oxen, 374.—kinds of, 381—Norfolk 
breed of, 383.—Lanarkfhire, ib.—expence of keeping. 
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Horfes, roots ufed in feeding, 388.—whins for feeding, 
i. 70. 

Hujbandmen , why they often prefer cattle to corn, i. 107.— 
inilruments of, 222. 

I 

InfeEfs injure vegetables, i. 169.—how deftroyed, i. 170. 
Irrigation, fee Watering. 


K 

Kail, fee Coleworts, 

Kirwan on foils, i. 122'.—on manures, ii. 247.— 

L 

Leafes , too fhort, an obftacle to agriculture, i. 216. 

Levelling of ridges, 

Lime deftroys one kind of poor foil, i. 121.—improves pa- 
lture lands, ii. 63 — fertilizes another, i. 122.—^rfderfon 
on, 123.—water deftroys infefls, 169.—See Manure. 

Lucern,i. 91.—culture of, ii. 96.—French culture of, 99. 

M 

Manure, ii. 215.—Lord Meadowbank’s mode of converting 
mofs into, 217;—Mr Young on, 231.—ufed in Nor¬ 
folk, 237.—mid-dillrift of England, 238.—Kirwan on, 

247— Urae as a, 240,_on paftures, 63, 243.—of lime- 

ftone in powder, ib.—gypfum, 245,—fea fand, 247. 

Marl, i. 135. ii. 242, 

Mar/ha / oti peafe, i. 517. 

Meadowbani, Lord, on manure, ii. 217. 

Meadows, bow watered, fee Watering. 

Mildew, a difeafe of wheat, i. 158. 

Milk vetch, i. 86.—qualities of, 87. 

Monro V cure for fwelled cattle, ii. 398. 

Moor, how to be cultivated, i. 424. 

Mofs, nature and origin of, i. 367.—black and yellow, 369. 
—of Kincardine removed by labour, 380.—how improved 
by Mr Smith, 410. 

Mojjes produced by cutting down forefts, i. 370. 

Mould-board of the plough, fee Plough. 

N 

Nature, procefs by which (he fertilizes the earth, i. 114. 
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O 

, Oats, value of as human food, i. 57.—culture of, 493.— 
in Norfolk, 495.—ploughed down, 496.—wild, a weed 
in the Vale of Gloucefter, ib.—culture in mid-diftri& of 
England, 497.—York (hire, ib.—Angular mode of tlirafh- 
ing, 498.—black, experiment on, ib. 

Ohjlacles to agricultural improvement, i. 193. 

Ob/lru&ions to cropping, how removed, i. 305. 

Opinions on the caufe of mildew, i. 158. 

Oxen and horfes compared, ii. 368.—difficulty of fhoeing, 
369.—calculations for and againfl, 370.—moveable har- 
nefs houfe for, 372.—gradually going into difufe, 374. 
—calculations againfl, 375. 

p 

Palings, ii. 30 6. 

Paring a-d burning how far ufeful, i. 425.—improves pa- 
flu tes, ii. 65. 

Pat Jnips, culture of, too much neglefted, ii. 16.—Mr Ha- 
gard’s mode, 17.—in France, 18.—in Jerfey with beans, 
20. 

Pajlurnge and agriculture compared, i. 103, toy. 

Patent fward-cutter, i. 262.—lowing machine, 284. 

Pea, everlafling, i. 90. 

Peafe , culture of, i. 514—drilled, 515. crops of, not to be 
repeated. 517.—Marlhal on, ib.—culture of, in Suffolk, 
_ 5 l8 * 

Pickles to prevent fmut in wheat, i. 161. 

Plants, culmiferous and leguminous, i. 454. —culture of par¬ 
ticular, 455.—difeafes of, 153. 

Plough, i. 22z—its value, 223.—may be improved, ib.— 
the talk it performs, 224.—general form of, 225.—ad¬ 
vantages of the form of, ib.—its parts, 226.—locks of, 
228—breadth of the foie of, ib.—foie to be level.229.— 

length of, 230.—flope of the coulter, 231_mouldboard 

of, 232.—pofition of the fod when turned by the, 236. 
mode of its aflion, 241.—point of its draught, 243.—Ar- 
gyllfhire, 246.—objections to, 248 Scots defcribed, 249. 

Plough, Scots, properties of, 234.—chain, 233.—fingle-horle, 
236.—Rotheram, 237.—paring, 238.—four-coultered, 
259 - 

Poo pratenfis, ii. 103.—compreffa, ib.—trivialis, 108,—an¬ 
nua, 109. 

Population great eft where vegetable food is ufed, i. 103. 

Potato 
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INDEX. 


Potato ftarch, 

Potatoes, —granulated by Mr Grenet, in i. 60.—-curl in, 174, 

—how prevented, 175, &c.—general culture of, 526._ * 

particular culture, 528.—Grub in, 529.—culture on fxnall 
{pots, 531.—on lazy-beds, 532.—mode of taking up and 
preferving, 534.—cluttered, experiments on, 535.—rules 
for planting by the Board of Agriculture, 538.—varieties, 
how obtained, 543.—raifed from feed, ib.—if they de¬ 
generate, 545.—early crops, how obtained, 547.—planted 
by fcooping out the eyes, 548. 

Poultry , ii. 437.—proper mode of keeping, 439.—profit from, 
doubtful, 440. 

Poverty an obitacle to agricultural improvement, i. 209. 

PraBice of agriculture, i, 221. 

Procefs by which nature fertilizes the foil. 

R 

Rabbits, value of, ii. 436. 

Radijbes faid to banifh the turnip fly, i. 173. 

Rape feed, advantage of cultivating, ii. 304.—fowing of, 30J. 
—Northamptonfhire culture of, 306.—Brabant culture 
of, 308. 

Reaping corn and hay crops, ii. 191.—manner of, by the 
feythe or fickle, 192. 

Rib-grafs, ii. 9a 

Rice-balking explained, i. 476. 

Ridges, i. 437.—kinds of, on various foils, 438.—beft mode 
of levelling, 443.—when not to be levelled, 442—pro¬ 
per direction of, 446.—narrow, advantageous, ib. 

Roller, i. 278. 

Rolling, effe&s of, i. 279. 

Root offcarcity, i. 76.—ii. 53. fee Beet. 

Roota bage, fee Swedijh turnip. 

Roots ufed as human food, i. 58.—in fome refpefb more va. 
luable than grain when ufed as food, 59.—their defeats 
as food, ib.—wherein they differ from grain, 60—how 
rendered equal in value to grain, ib.—Forfyth’s procefs 
for reducing to flour, 61.—when given to cattle, fhould 
be boiled, ii. 415—mode of boiling by fleam, 416. 

Rotation of crops, ii. 170.—principles of, 174, 175.—im¬ 
portance of, 176,—Young’s experiments on, 179.—of 
grafs and corn, 180.—Clole on, 184.-00 wafte lands, 
i. 435.—on clay foils, ii. 187.—roarfti land, 188. 

Rotheram plough, i. 257. 


Runnel 
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Runnel for cheefe, ii. 465. 

Rye, i. 4S$. 

Rye-graft, ii. 8j.—kinds of, 86. > 


S 

Saffron, difeafes of, i. 169. 

Sainfoin, culture of, ii. 90.—in England, 93.—-number of 
cattle it will maintain, 95. 

Scarcity, root of, fee Beet. 

Scots plough, i. 249.—properties of, 254. 

Scythes recommended for reaping, ii. 194.-—ihort French, 
196. 

Service-tree, ii. 5*8* 

Sheaves , fize of, ii. 197. 

Sheep, pastures improved by, ii. 60.—experiments on feeding 
with roots, 432. 

Sheep's fefcue grafs, L 77. 

Shrubs, deftroyed by flooding the land, L 153.—for hedges, 
ii. 514. 

Smith, a mofs improver, i. 410. 

Smut, account of, i. 158. 

Sock of the plough, i. 228. , 

Soils, kinds of, i. 112—132. —conje&ure about the caufe of 
exhauftion of, i. 117.—if ever perpetually fertile, 125, 
128.—pulverized by certain vegetables, 143.—improved 
by mixture, 130.—by pulverization, 138. 

Sole of the plough, i. 228. 

Somervell, Robert, Efq. on blight and finut, i. 154.—on 
fences, ii. 500. 

Sowing-machine, i. 284. 

Springs, the nature of, i. 332. 

Stacks, covering of, ii. 199. 

Stones, how removed, i. 305. 

Sugar, fee Beet. 

Sward-cutter, patent, i. 262. 

Swedi/h turnip, ii. 33,—culture of, in Nottinghamlhire, 36. 
Midlothian culture of, 38.—Lancaflure culture of, 40— 
bad kind of, to be avoided, 42. 


Tare, blue, i. 89. 

Teafel, ii. 310. 

Theory of agriculture, i. 51. 

Thrajhing-machtne, i. 296. 

Timber 
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INDEX. 


Timber trees, ii. 352.—-advantages of planting, 353.—-cul¬ 
ture of 358.—planting of, on farms recommended by Mr 
Young, 363.—Earl of Fife’s plantations, 361.—where 
plantations eligible or not, 365. 

Timothy grafs, i. 92. 

Trees for fruit, fee Fruit-trees. 

Turkeys, fee Pou/trv . 

Turnip-rooted cabbages, culture of, ii. 24.—how raifed for 
tranfplanting, 27.—number of fhcep fed on an acre of. 


Turnip, Swedilh, fee Swedi/h turnip.—cabbage, culture of, 


11. 42. 

Turnip fly, remedies again!!, 5 . 172, 567. 

Turnips, i. 67.—culture of, 549.—different forts of, 552.— 
fowing of, drill and broad-call, compared, 556.—with fait 
manure in Cornwall, 553.—value of, 563.—mode of pre- 

ferving, 564._fown with grain, 57 5.—beans, 576.—in- 

ftrumcnt for tranfplanting, 583.—Norfolk culture of, 585. 
—early, 586.—raifed for Ited, 588.—mode of fearing 
birds from, 590.—drawing, ib.—lnow fledge for, 591. 


V 


Vegetable food more abundant than animal, i. 105. 

Vegetables, their value abfolute or relative, i. 53.—ufeful di- 
xe&ly or indireftly, 54.—profit from, how influenced, 101. 
—nature of their growth, 111.—are the food of each 
other, 12a—fome pulverize the foil, 143.—fome feem to 
enrich it, 146.—difeafes of, 153.—injured by infefls, 
i. 169.—proper for improving the foil, 138.—articles of 
commerce, ii. 290. 

Vetch, bufh, i. 89. 

Vetchling, yellow, i. 88. 


W 

Wajle lands, how cultivated, i. 42 2.—rotation of crops on. 


TJJ 

Watering meadows, hiftory of, in England, ii. 119—in Italy, 
&c. i. 18.—advantages of, ii. 121.---land capable of, 
124.—by fpringsor rivulets, 125.—terms of art ufed in, 
127.—principles of, 136.—Mr Wright’s mode of, 137. 
i—ufed water if good for, 139.—woiks, how repaired for, 
141.—Wimpey’s opinion on, 144.—land floods for, 147. 
—how grafs confumed after, 150.—fpringy meadows im¬ 
proved by, 153.—hill fides improved by; 154.—advan¬ 
tage of rolling while, 162.—explained by the Rev. Mr 
Finlater, ib. 

Weeds, 
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Weeds , how deftroyed, i. 147.—annual and perennial, ib.— 
perennial, how deftroyed, 148. 

Wetncfs caufed by rain or fprings. 

TVbeat, difeafes of, i. 145,—after clover, 459.'—fallowing 
for, 460.—fetting, 464.—propagated by dividing the 
roots, 467.—culture in Engliih diftrifts, 475.—rice balk¬ 
ing for, 476.—how dibbled, 480.—fown with turnips, 489. 
—beans, 576. 

Whins , food for horfes, i. 70. 

Willow hedges, ii. 516. 

Wood, ii. 313. 

Young, Arthur, Efq. on irrigation, i. 60.—fmut in wheat, 
163.—cluttered potatoes, 535.-00 the culture of parfnips 
in France, ii. 18.—on timber, 363.—rotation of crops, 
■176—-experiments by, on rotations, 179.—on rearing 

and fattening hogs, 420_Rev. Mr, on graffes, fee Grafs. 

—on rotations of crops, 182. 


Printed by A. Bei.l, Fount'ainbridge. 













































































A 


SYSTEM 

OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


CULTURE OF PARTICULAR PLANTS-CONTINUED. 


3. Carrot. 


if'V F all roots, a carrot requires the deepell foil. It ought Culture 
^ at lead to he a loot deep', all equally good from carrot ‘ 
top to bottom. It" fuch a foil be ".ot in the farm, it 
may be made arlificidly by trendploughing, which 
brings to the furfaco what never had any communica¬ 
tion with the fun or air. When this new foil is fufli- 
ciently improved by a crop or two with dung, it is fit 
for bearing carrots. Beware of dunging the year when 
the carrots are town j for with freih dung they feldom 
cfcape rotten fcabs. , 

The only foils proper for that root are a loam and a 
landy foil. 

The ground muft be prepared by the deeped furrow 
tljat can be taken, the l'ooner after harvelt the better r 
immediately upon the back of which, a ribbing ought 
to fuccecd, as directed for barley. At the end nf March, 
or beginning of April, wliiJli is the tiiny of lowing the 
feed, the ground mult be tinoothed with a brake. Sow 

VOL- II- A ’he 
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CuJi.ure, of the feed in drffisTwith intervals of a foot for hand-hoc* 

particular . , ■. \ 

Plants, mg : which is no expenfivc operation where the crip 
is confined to an acre or two : but if the quantity of 
ground be greater, the intervals ought to be three feet, 
in order for horfe-hoeing. 

In flat ground without ridges, it may be proper to make 
parallel furrows with the plough, ten feet from each 
other, in order to carry ofl' any redundant moifture. 
^. of An account is given, in the Annals of Agriculture, ot 
culture. a very correct mode of cultivating carrots, pra&ifed by 
a gentleman near Kidderminller, in the county of Wor- 
cefter. “ In the month of March he choofes a very 
clean fix or feven years ley. With a plough calculated 
for the purpofe he ploughs off the turf to the depth of 
rather more than two inches, which, after the firlt bout, 
falls to the bottom of a deep furrow made by the fecond 
plough; the fecond plcfugh fucceeds the full in every 
particular furrow, and cuts the ground to the depth of 
^14 or 15 inches in the whole, that is, including the 
depth of the former furrow. He generally endeavours 
to fow his feed about the 21ft or 23d of this fame 
month (March), not caring to be more early, as the 
young plants are very liable to be dellroyed by the froil3 
which fometimes occur early in the month of May. 
The fowing he^condu&s in this manner:—He firft di¬ 
rects a llrong and rather heavy harrow' to be palled over 
the tillage; when this is fine, the feed is fowu in the 
broad-caft manner. In order to di(tribute the feed, and 
to make it fpread regularly in the calling, fome quatfs 
of dry fand are well mixed among it to fill the hand and 
keep it afander. The precife quantity of fand is imma¬ 
terial; he generally puts four quarts tr a pound of the 
feed. This part of die procei's, however, is in a great 

degree 
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degrde difcretionary, the only objects being the regular Culture of 

dillribution of the feed in the hopper and on' the land. Plants. 

The feedfman mull be careful to*clioofe a day for this 

part of his hufinefs when there is very little wind, or he 

will perform it very imperfectly. At all times he mud 

be careful to return near enough to his former call, 

the fpecific gravity of the feed not admitting of cxten- 

live cads, like heavy grain. About three feet, perhaps, 

may ferve as a mean width.” Five pounds of good feed 

are ufually (own on every acre ; “ more is i'uperfluous; 

for if llrong healthy plants actually ariie and proceed 

from half a pound of the feed, the crop will be thick 

enough and if two pounds of good feed do not product' 

plants in i'ufficient number, four pounds will not, and 

die deficiency ought to be attributed to the feafon. 

Good found feed may he known by rubbing it in the 
band ; if it be found, and lust / retained its virtues, bv 
this treatment it will yield a llrong, aromatic, volatile 
oil, very pungent to the l'mell. lint the particular fort 
of carrot cannot be known by the feed ; it can only be 
nl'ccrtaincd by a careful inlpeclion of the roots thom- 
felvcs : a deep orange colour, line clear and fmooth lkin, 
and lingle direct root, are ijualitics which diilinguifli 
the bell. The feed fhoulft he liar rowed in with a light 
harrow, and the foil left very line, iu about feven, or 
perhaps it may be eight, weeks, the young plants will 
appear. If the organisation and fecretion in the plant 
he, and remain pevfecl to the point ol the leaf, it is a 
pretty certain indication that the plant will thrive and 
profper; but if there be any dili oloration ol that part, 
it is a l'ymptom that it will ultimately become abortive. 

When the plants have arii'en to the height of about two 
inches, they ihouhl be perfeclk cleaved from weeds by 

A 2 the 
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Culture, of the hand ; and if they grow not more than fix indies 

particular , J ° . 

Plants from each other, the crop will be fuinciently thick.” 

If they be nearer on an excellent foil, they ought to be 
reduced. “ When they are Itrong enough to (land 
againft the hoe, they fliould be well cleaned from weeds 
by this inftrumenf •, in doing which it will not be ne- 
ceflary to attend to the moulding up of the plants, but 
the bed managers have the weeds well cleared away by 
the hand afterwards. If there be occafion, the hoeing 
and cleanfing fliould be repeated. • Generally fpeaking, 
the crop will pay for every attention of this kind.” 
Flanders In his Agricultural Tour into France Mr Young ob- 
”ii!turc. t ferved in French Flanders a lingular mode of cultivating 
carrots. “ They fow the feed at the fame time, and on 
the fame land, as flax, about Eafter; that crop is pulled 
in July, the carrots then grow well, and the produce 
more profitable than anF other application of the flax 
Hubble. They yield, I guefs, from 60 to 80 bulhels, 
and feme more, per Englifli acre} but what I faw were 
much too thick.” 

From Argentau to Bailleul the fame traveller faw 
« carrots taken up and guarded, by building, in the neat- 
eft and moll effectual way againft the froft: they are 
topped, laid in round heaps, iftid packed clofc with their 
heads outwards ; «nd being covered with ftraw in the 
form of :i pyramid, a trench is digged around, and the 
earth piled neatly over the ftraw to keep out the froft- 
In this manner they are found perfectly fecure.” 

At Parlington in Yorklldre, from the end of Septem¬ 
ber to the firft of May, 20 work-horfes, four bullocks, 
and fix milcli cows, were fed on the carrots that grew 
on three acres ; and-thefe animals never tailed any other 
food but a little hay. The milk was excellent: and, 
I over 
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over and above, 30 Hogs were fattened upon what was c-iltnr? of 
left by the other beafts. We have this fait from un- 'wants* ^ 
doubted authority. —v—■* 

Carrots have been greatly recommended as food for 
cattle, and, in this relpe£t, bid fair to rival' the potato ; 
though, with regard to the human fpecies, they are far 
inferior. The profit attending the cultivation of them, 
however, appears to be much more doubtful than that 
of potatoes. Mr Arthur Young informs us *, that from 
Nordeti’s Surveyors Dial-jgue y published in 1600, it ap¬ 
pears, that carrots were commonly cultivated at that Mad. «-,u 
time about Orford in Suffolk, and Norwich in Norfolk; :1 . 

and he remarks, that the tract of land between Orford, N’>>r- 
Woodbridge, and Saxmundum, has probably more car- 
rots in it than all the roll of the kingdom put together." 

In 1779, few farmers in theii parts had lefs than five 
or fix acres; many from to to 20 and one had 3 6 
acres : the ftraiglit, handfome, and clean roots were tent 
at 6d. per bullied to London; the reft being ufed at; 
home, principally as food for horfes. I11 other coun- tvirt! c 
ties, he obferves, the culture of carrots had not extend- 
ed itfelf; that l'ome had begun to cultivate them in rii it 
place of turnips, but h^d foon defifted; fo that the 
culture feemed in a manner ftill confined to the angle of 
Suffolk, where it firft began. In attempting to inve- 
ftigate the caufe of this general negleft, he obferves, 
that “ the charge of cultivation is not fo great as is 
commonly imagined, when managed with an eye to an 
extenfive culture, and not a confined one for one or two 
particular objcdls.” Two acres which our author had 


* S*tl> Puftri, vol. ii. [>. i. 
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Superiority 
of carrots 
to turnips.* 


Difficulty 
of afccr- 
taining the 


in carrots cofi 3I. 17s. 6J. per acre, including every 
expence; but had not the Cummer been dry, he ob- 
ferves, that his expences might have been much high 
er; and when he tried the experiment 15 years before, 
bis expences, through inadvertence, ran much higher. 
His difficulty this year arofe chiefly from the polygonum 
nviculare, the predominant weed, which is fo tough 
that fcarcely any hoe can cut it. Some acres of tur¬ 
nips which he cultivated along with the carrots were all 
eaten by the fly ; but had they fuccecded, the expence 
of the crop would have been 18s. jd. lefs per acre than 
the carrots. “ But (adds our author) if we call the 
fuperiority of expence 20s. an acre, I believe we fliall 
be very near the truth: and it mufl at once be appa¬ 
rent that the expence of 20s. per acre cannot be the 
caufe of the culture fpreading fo little; for, to anfwer 
this expence, there are favourable circumftances, which 
mud not be forgotten. 1. They (the carrots) arc 
giuch more impenetrable to froft, which frequently de- 
ftroys turnips. 2. They are not l'ubjecl to the diftem- 
pers and accidents which frequently afFe& turnips ; and 
they are fown at a fcul'on when they cannot be affe£ted 
by drought, which frequently alfo defiroys turnips. 
3. They laft to April, when flock, and efpecially flicep 
farmers are fo diftrefled, that they know not what re¬ 
source to provide. 4. The culture requi/ite for turnips 
on a fandy foil, in order to deflroy the weeds, deilroys 
alfo its tenacity, fo that the crop cannot thrive j but 
•with carrots the cafe is otherwife. Hence it appears, 
that the rqalon why the cultivation of carrots »is flill fo 
limited, docs no’t arife from the cxpence, but becaufe the 
value is not afeertained. In places where thefe roots 
can be f;nt to London, or fold at a good price, the 

tops 
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tops being ufed as food for cattle, there is not the leaft Culture of 

1 ° % # particular 

doubt that they arc profitable; and therefote in fuch plants, 
places they are generally cultivated: but from the ex- * ' f 
periments as yet laid before the public, a fatisfa&ory 
decifive knowledge of the value is not 40 be gained. 

The moll conliderable practice, and the only one of 
common farmers upon a large fcale, is that of the fands 
of Woodbridge but here they have the benefit of a 
London market, as already mentioned. Amongft 
thofe whofe experiments are publiihed, Mr Billingflcy 
ranks foremoft. Here again the value of carrots is ra¬ 
ther depreciated than advanced; for he railed great 
crops, and had repeated experience upon a large fcale of 
their excellence in fattening oxen and fheep; feeding 
cows, horfes, and hogs; and keeping ewes and lambs 
in a very fuperior manner, late in the i'pring, after tur¬ 
nips were gone: but notwithstanding thefe great ad¬ 
vantages, he gave the culture up; from which we may 
conclude a deficiency in value. “ In feveral experi¬ 
ments (though not altogether determinate), I found tnti 
value, upon an average of all applications, to be 13d. 
a bulhel, heaped meafure; ellimating which at 701b. 
weight, the ton is il. 14s.” The following are the 
valuations of feveral gentlemen of the value of carrots 
in the way of fattening cattle : 

per toti. 

Mr Mellifh of Blyth, a general valuation of 
horfes, cows, and hogs, - L. 1 o 

Mr Stoviu of Doncafter, hogs bought lean, 

fatted, and fold otV, - - 4 0 

Mr Moody of Ratford, oxen fatted, and tfie 


account accurate, 


A 4 
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Mr 
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Plants. Mr Taylor of Bifrons, faving of hay and 
corn in feeding liorfes, 

Mr Le Grand of Alh, fattening wethers. 

Sir John Hobby Mill of Bilh’am, fattening 
hogs, - 

Mr Billingfley, for fattening hogs, 


per ton. 


o 

*3 

6 

*3 


o 

6 


Some pther gentlemen whom our author confulted, 
could not make their carrots worth any thing : fo that, 
on the whole, it appeared to him a matter of the utmofl: 
doubt, fo contradi&ory are the accounts, whether the cul¬ 
ture of carrots be really attended with any profit or not. 
Thus Sir John Mill, by fattening hogs, makes 1 1 . 6s. 
and Mr Stovin 4I.; but others could not fatten hogs 
upon them at all: and fome of Mr Young’s neighbours 
told him, that carrots w#re good for nothing except to 
hour hogs to death. The experiment of Mr Le Grand 
upon wethers appeared to be made with the greatdt ac¬ 
curacy; yet two circumftanccs feem to militate againlt 
it. 1. The {beep were put lean to them; whereas it is 
a faft well known, that if they are not half fat when 
put to turnips, no profit will refult; and it is poflible 
that the cafe may be the fsdne with carrots. 2. He 
gave them alfo as much fine hay as they would eat. 
rimTnts re- t *“ s uncertain (late of the matter, the only thing 
commend- that this author could advife was, to make a number of 
experiments with as much accuracy as pofltble, in order 
to afeertain the real value per ton : and he endeavours to 
fliow, that there is no danger of lofing much by expe¬ 
riments of this kind. “ I have fiiown (fays he), that 
they are to be cultivated for 4I per acre, left on the 
ground for flicep. fhippofc the crop only two bulhcls 

at 
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at 701b. each per rood, 320 per acre, or ten tons; it Culture rf' 
will readily be agreed that fuch a produce is very low 
^calculate upon, fince 20 tons are common among ” r 
carrot-cultivators. It appears from Mr Le Grand’s 
experiments, that a wether worth 2I. 5s. eats i 61 b. of 
carrots, and four pounds of hay per day: dropping the 
hay, and calculating for flieep of lefs than half that fize 
(which are much more common), it will be perhaps an 
ample allowance to aflign them 12lb. of carrots a day. 

If they are, as they ought to be, half fat when put up, 
they will be completely fattened in 100 days. At this 
rate, 20 wethers will, in 100 days, eat 11 tons, or very 
little more than one moderate acre. Now, let it be 
remembered, that it is a good acre of turnips which 
will fatten eight fuch wethers, the common Norfolk 
calculation: from which it appears, that one acre of 
carrots is, for this purpofe, of more value than two of 
turnips. Further, let us fuppofe horfes fed with them 
inltead of oats: to top, cart, and pack up, 10 tons oi 
carrots, I know may be done for 20s.—An acre there- “ 
fore (other expences included) cods 5I. Fifty pound? 
weight of carrots are an ample allowance for a horfe a 
day: ten tons, at that rate, fall three horfes for five 
months. But this 5I. laid out in oats at 16s. per quar¬ 
ter, will purchafe little more than fix quarters; which 
will laft three horfes, at two bufhcls each per week, no 
more than two months; a moll enormous inferiority to 
the carrots.” 

,In the fame volume, p. 187. Mr Young gives an ac-^icpaimert 
count of another experiment made by himfelf on the Umblwith 
feeding of lambs with carrots. The quantities they ate them ‘ 
varied excoflively at different times ; thirty-fix of them 
^onfumed from five to ten bufhcls per day; but or. an 

average. 
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Culture of average, lie rates them at four bufhels of 56 pounds pen 
P pJants. ar day. In all, they confumed 407 bufhels from Novem- 
’ ber to April, when they were fold and killed fat.. At ' 
putting upon the carrots, the lambs were valued only 
at 1 81 . but were fold in April at 25I. 4s.} fb that the 
value of the carrots was exa£tly 7I. 4s. or about 4d. per 
bufhel. This price he fuppofes to be fufficient to in¬ 
duce any one to attempt the culture of carrots, as thus 
he would have a clear profit of 40s. per acre; “ which 
(fays he) is greater than can attend the beft wheat crops 
in this kingdom.” The land on which the carrots grev- 
was fown next year with barley, and produced the clean- 
eft in the pariih; which contradicts an aflertion our 
author had heard, that carrots make land foul. The 
grafs upon which the fheep were fed with the carrots, 
and which amounted to about an acre, was very little 
improved for the cro^ of hay in 1781, owing to the 
drynefs of the feafon; but in 1782 was greatly fuperior 
to the reft of the field, and more improved in quantity : 
“ for, inftead of an indifferent vegetation, fcattered 
thick with die centaurea feubiofa, filago, rhinanthus. 
crifla galli and linum catharticum, with other plants 
of little value, it encouraged a very beautiful Iheet of 
the beft plants that can appear in a meadow, viz. the 
latbyrus pratenfii, achillea millefolium, trifolium repens, tri¬ 
folium ocbrokucrum, trifolium alpejlie, and the plantago 
lanceolata. 

compared fame volume of the Bath papers, p. 227, Mr 

with cab- Billingfley gives an account of the comparative prefit 
of carrots and cabbages. Of the former, however, he 
obtained only feven tons 15 cwt. per acre; the cab¬ 
bages produced $6 tons: neverdielefs, according to him, 
the profit of the former was 5I. 8s.; of the latter, only 


b»ge5. 
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3I. Iis. In a paper on the culture of carrots by Mr Cnlture of 

Kirby of Ipfwich, vol. iii. p. 84. he informs us, that he P p?ant*. W 

fcsawr. determined the weight of an acre, but reckons Jf 

the produce from 200 to 500 bulhels ; which, at 561b. 

to the bulhel, is from five to ten tons and a half. 

* 

In the fame volume, p. 320, the Rev. Mr Onley feems 
to prefer the culture of carrots to potatoes. “ How- Culture of 

ever valuable (fays he), from eafe of culture, and great- & "° ( j 5 t prc ' 
nefs of produce to the poor, efpecially in all fmall fpots, put»°e*. 

I doubt, unlefs near great towns, whether on a farm¬ 
ing plan, potatoes be fo eligible as other herbage or 
roots, efpecially as carrots, which I cannot but furm'ife 
(for my trials are too trivial to venture bolder language), 
deferve every encouragement, even on foils hitherto 
thought too heavy for them.—I am from experience 
convinced, that an acre of carrots will double in the 
quantum, of equally hearty provender, the product of 
an acre of oats; and from the nature of their vegetation, 
the nice mode of cultivation, and even of taking them 
up (all of which, expenfive as they are, bear a very in¬ 
ferior proportion to the value of a medium crop), mull 
leave the land, efpecially if taken off it in an early pe¬ 
riod, fo mellow for the plough, as to form a feed-bed 
for barley equal to any fallow-tilth.” 

Mr. Onley’s defidoratum was a fubft'mite for oats to 
feed horfes •, of which great numbers are kept in his 
county (Efiex). Potatoes, he obferves, are exsellent 
for fmall pork, when baked or boiled, mixed with a 
lhtle barley meal; but for large hogs, they are molt 
profitablytgiven raw, if thefe have at the fame time the 
ftiack of the bam door in thralhing feafon, &c. In 
the 5th volume he refumes the fubjec^, and acquaints 
ps, that he applied a fingle acre in his bean field to the 

culture 
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Culture of culture of carrots, which generally produced 400 bus- 

particular _ , , 

Plants, lnels} and this he conhdcrs as a limit produce. “ I am, 

' however, fenfible (fays he) that they will amply .repay” 
every expence of die lined; culture 5 and Ihould, from 
their extenfive utility on found, deep, and friable land, 
be everywhere attempted. Some of my neighbours, 
who have been induced to try them on rather a larger 
fcale, with finer culture, and frelher foil, have raifed 
from 600 to 900 buftielS per acre, and applied them 
more profitably, as well as more generally, than any 
other winter herbage, to deer, ihecp, bullocks, cows, 
Superior to and horfes. At the lowed calculation, from our little 
turnips 0 ud trials, they are computed to exceed turhips in value 
one-third, as to quantity of food; but are far fuperior 
in what arifes from convenience for the liable ■, where, 
to us, they feem to be a fubliitute for com to all horfes, 
at lead; fuch as are dbt ufed in any quick work; and 
partially fo with corn for thofe that arc.” 

In making, a comparifon betwixt the profit on oats 
and carrots, Mr Onlcy found the latter exceed by no lefs 
than 2I. 15s. 8d. per acre. His method of cultivation 
is to fow them in March or April; to hoe them three 
times, harrowing after each hoeing. Sometimes he 
left them in the ground tilf after Chrilimas, taking them 
up as wanted > but afterwards he took them up in Oc¬ 
tober, in dry days, putting them dire&ly into fmall 
upright cocks of iobulhels each, covered entirely, with 
the tops cut off.—Thus they appear to dry better than 
in any other way, and bear the weather with very 
little lofs. If, after being thus dried, they rre carried 
into anybam or died, it will be better, if they are in 
large quantities not to pack them clofe, on accopnt 
of the danger of heating, but rather to throw them 

promifeuoudy 
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ftromifcuoufly into heaps, with a little ftraw over them. Cultured 
When perfectly dry, they do not in general require P p7ants.* r 
ajiy walking, except for horfes regularly kept in tlie ’ 
liable. 

This root has been found fo generally valuable as a Carrots ntw 
fubftitute for grain in feeding horfes, that its ufe in 
that way is rapidly fpreading into various parts of the 
country. By the quantity of faccharine matter which 
it contains, it is probably rendered extremely rich 
and ftimulating to the ftomach of that delicate animal, 
fo that a lefs quantity of it goes to wafte than of any 
other food. We may remark, that the gentleman al¬ 
ready mentioned, Mr Onley, who had die merit of 
prefling upon the public attention the importance and 
utility of this root, mentions an ufe to which we be¬ 
lieve it is not unfrequently applied in the dairy*. “ In CarrotiureA 
our dairies (fays he) as many carrots are bruifed be-butter?^ 
fore churning, as produce, fquevzed through a cloth into 
as much cream as make eight or ten pounds of butter, 
an half pint of juice; this adds fomewhat to the colour, 
richnefs, and flavour of winter butter j and we think, 
where hay is allowed befides, contributes much to coun¬ 
teracting the flavour from the feed of turnips. At pre- 
fent (our carrot feed being exhaufted) from turnips and 
hay, with this juice, our butter is equal te that of the 
lipping dairies.” 

An experiment that has been made of the poflibility Carrot-tow 
of cutting the tops of carrots to be ufed as green food forced lood. 
cattle, without injury to the roots, is too important and 
Curious to he paffed here unnoticed. It is ftated in a let¬ 
ter 
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particular tcr ^ rom ^ enr y Vavafour, Efq. to the editor of the AntiaU 
Hants. of Agriculture *. “ Lall fpring I fowed, broad-caft, two 
acres of carrots following a potato crop on a light fandy 
loam of twenty fliillings an acre. They were twice Hoed at 
thirteen fliillings the two, in the manner of hoeing tur¬ 
nips ; and in the courfe of fummer I mowed one third 
of the tops twice: another third of the tops I mowed 
once i and the remaining third of the crop the feythe 
did not pafs over. The tops were greedily devoured 
by my horfes, cattle, and pigs, in die fold-yard: and 
were equal in quantity and value to a confiderable crop 
of clover cut and made ufe of in the fame mode. 

“ At the end of October I took up the carrot-roots, 
and preferred them in a trench in the manner of po¬ 
tatoes. The crop was full fix hundred bufliels per 
•’ere; and it was not found that the roots of thofe 
carrots, whofe tops h#d been twice cut, were at all in¬ 
ferior in fixe or quality to - thofe whofe tops had been 
.left untouched. A paflage was left for a finall cart to 
carry off the tops, and another I made by drawing the 
young carrots wanted for family ufe. 

“ I have reafon to confider this mode of cultivating 
carrots equal to the beft fallow crop, provided the car¬ 
rots are twice well hoeu, and the tops are cut off, 
as die feythj prevents any weeds feeding in the au¬ 
tumn. 

“ My horfes, oxen, milch-cows, and pigs, arc at diis 
lWtry fed time eating thucarrot-roots; my turkies and otjier poul- 
wthcar. tr y have them boiled, and are fatted well upon them ; 
even my pigeons are fed upon carrot^, as they conftant- 

h 
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Vjr attend in the fold-yard to pick up every particle that Cult«rr *f 
drops from the mouths of the cattle; which fupply is 

fufficient to keep my pigeons at home, and to fave'.» 1111 * 

an expence in feeding them during the fevcre wea¬ 
ther. 

“ The market price for carrots, near my houfe, 
twelve miles eaft of York, is from ten pence to one {hil¬ 
ling per buftiel: at which price it muft be allowed that 
the crop is a profitable one. 

“ I muft obferve, that the demand for carrots in 
this neighbourhood is become not inconfiderable for 
ftallions; for it is found, that this food is more invigo¬ 
rating and fattening than any other that can be given 
to them.” 

We may conclude by taking notice here of an ad- Carrot?.i. 
vantageous mode of cultivating carrots by making ) ,r e 1 * cultivat-' 
of them with a view to ftir the # ground in young plan- 
tations. It was adopted by 1 hornas Watford, Efq. of 
Birdbrooke, Eflex, who gives the following account 
of it:—“ It has been my conftant practice for thefe — 
laft five years, wherever I made a plantation of firs, or 
deciduous trees, to fow the ground in the fpring with 
carrots, which I have found not only to pay part of my 
expences, and frequently thifc whole, but to be much 
more beneficial to the trees than any. other method I 
had before adopted. 

“ When I make a plantation of deciduous trees, the 
ground is dug two fpits deep tli Odtober, and planted 
immediately, leaving it in that (late until the middle or 
latter end of March, or beginning of April; then, if ne- 
cefiary, I chop it over with a hoe, and fow my carrots: 
if for firs, I do not dig the ground until March, at widely 
time I plant my trees, and fow the carrlts, having found* 
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$urt>al 0t m 7 cro P more luxuriant and produ&ive upon ground 
Kants, frefli dug than that which was dug in the autumn.-— 
' I give for digging 8d. per rod; hoe only ■ twice ; the 
produce is generally four bulhels of clean carrots, which 
I fell at 6d. per buihel, the buyer to fetch them from 
their place of growth. 

“ The foil in Jfome places, loofe and hollow; the un¬ 
der ftratum clay; in others a fine vegetable mould up¬ 
on a red loam. 

** I find in taking up the carrots, lefs damage is done 
to the young fibres of the trees, than by digging be¬ 
tween them for, it is impoifible, with the greateft care 
of your fervants, not to cut off fome of them by digging, 
and thereby injure the trees, befides leaving the ground 
in no better ftate than it is after carrotsj for when the 
carrot is drawn, the cavity is filled immediately with 
loofe mould, through which the young fibres will ftrike 
with great freedom, and very much accelerate the 
growth of* the trees.” 


4. Parsnips. 

The eutti. Parfnips have never in this country received from 

parfnips too hufbandmen that attention to which they arc well 

much ne- entitled from the eafe wfth which they are cuhiva- 
fieetca. _ 1 

ted, and the great quantity of faccharine or nourilhing 

matter they are known to contain, which certainly 

abounds in them in a much greater proportion than in 

almoft any other vegetable with which we are at prefent 

acquainted. , 

To cultivate this root * (fays Mr Hazard!. fo as to 

make 


* Both taper), vo!. iv. p. *44, 
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make it advantageous to the fanner, it will be right to Cuhurfof, 
fow the feed in the autumn immediately after it is p punt$? r 
ripe j by which means the plants will appear early the * f 
following fpring, and get ftrong before the weeds can 
rife to injure them. Neither the feeds nor young Rf r Ha- 
plants are ever materially injured by frofts j on which 
account, as well as many others, the autumn is prefer-Nation, 
able to the fpring fowing. The beft foil for them is 
a rich deep loam, and next to this fand. They will 
thrive well in a black gritty foil, but not in ftone- 
braih, gravel, or clay; and they are always largeft in 
the deepeft earth. If the foil be proper, they do not 
require much manure. Mr Hazard obtained a very 
good crop for three years upon the fame piece of 
ground without ufing any; but when he laid on about 
40 cart loads of fand per acre upon a ftiff loam, and 
ploughed it in, he found it anfw <4 very well 5 whence he 
concludes, that a mixture of foils may be proper for 
this root. The feed may be fown in drills to about. „ 

18 inches diftance from one another, that the plants 
may be the more conveniently hand or horfe-hoed; 
and they will be more luxuriant if they undergo a fe- 
cond hoeing, and are carefully earthed, fo as not to 
cover the leaves. Such as ^iave not ground to fpare, 
or cannot get it in proper condition in* autumn, may 
at that time fow a plot in their garden, and tranfplant 
from thence in the latter end of April, or early in the 
month of May following. The plants muft be care¬ 
fully drawn, and the ground well pulverized by harrow¬ 
ing and railing; after which a furrow fhould be open¬ 
ed with the plough, about fix or eight inches deep, in 
which the plants fhould be regularly lai<| at the diftance 
of about ten inches from each other, taking care not 
Voj,. II. 3 to 
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Culture of to let the root be bent, but the plant to ftand per- 
Plants” pendicular after the earth is clofed about it, which 
• ought to be done immediately by means of perfoni 
who fhould for this purpofe follow the planter with a 
hoe. Another furrow mult be opened about 18 inches 
from the former, in the fame direction, and planted as 
before; and fo on in like manner until all the plants 
are depofited, or the field be completely cropped; and, 
when the weeds appear, hoeing will be necefiary, and it 
will afterwards be proper to earth them j but if the 
leaves of the plants be covered with earth, the roots will 
be injured. Parfnips ought not to be planted by dib¬ 
bling, as the ground thus becomes fo bound as feldoin 
to admit the fmall lateral fibres with which thefe roots 
abound to fix in the earth, by which they are prevented 
from expanding themfelves, and never attain a proper 
fize. When circumflsnces are properly attended to, 
there is little doubt that a crop of parfnips would an- 
i'wer much better than a crop of carrots. They are 
equal, if not fuperior, in fattening pigs, as they make 
their ilefli whiter, and the animals themfelves are more 
fond of thefe roots than of carrots. Horfes eat them 
greedily when clean walhed and fliccd among bran, and 
thrive very well upon thAi; and black cattle likewife 
greatly approve of them. 

Culture in Though parfnips are little ufed in Britain, they are 
France. highly efteemed in fome diitri£ts of France. In Britan- 
ny they are thought, as food for cattle, to be little in¬ 
ferior to wheat j and cows fed with them are faid to 
give as much milk, and of as good quality, as in the 
fummer months. 

Mr Young ^ates, in the following terms, his obfer- 
vations upon t£| fubjeCt when travelling in that pro¬ 
vince. 
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V'rnce. “ Ponton to Morlaix .—Many parfnips cultivated Culture of 
about a league to the left; they are fown alone and 
hoed. They are given to horfes, and are reckoned fo' 
valuable that a journal is worth more than one of wheat. 

Nearer to Morlaix the road palles a few fmall pieces. 

They are on beds five or fix yards broad with trenches 
digged between, and on the edges of thofc trenches a 
row of cabbages. 

“ Morlaix .—About this place, and in general through 
the bilhopric of St Pol de Leon, the culture of parfnips 
is of very great confequence to the people. Almoft 
half the country fubfifts on them in winter, boiled in 
foup, &c. and their horfes are generally fed with them. 

A horfe load of about 3001b. fells commonly at three 
livres, in fcarce years at four livres, and fuch a load is 
good food for-a horfe 15 days. At 6olb. to the bufhel, 
this is fivebulhels; and 2s. 7yd. for that, is 6Id. per 
bufliel of that weight. 1 made many inquiries how 
many loads on a journal, but no fuch thing as informa¬ 
tion tolerably to be depended upon ; I mud therefore 
guefs the prefent crop by the examination I made of 
many, to amount to about 300 bulhels or 350 per Engliih 
acre. The common aflertion, therefore, that a journal of 
parfnips is worth two of wHeat feems to be well found¬ 
ed. The ground is all digged a full fp*t deep for them j 
they are kept clean by hand-weeding very accurately, 
but arc left for want of hoeing beyond all comparifon 
too thick. They arc reckoned the belt of all foods 
for a horfe, and much exceeding oats ; bullocks fatten 
quicker mid better on them than on any other food; 
in fliort they are, for all forts of ftock, the mod valuable 
produce found on a farm. The foil isca rich deep fri¬ 
able fandy loam.” 
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Oilture of In the ifiand of Jerfey, parfnips have long been con- 
P PUints. ar fidered as of the higheft importance; and as the mode of 
* cultivating them there feems worthy of attention, we 
fhall here give an account of it, from a paper tranfmit- 
ted by the Agricultural Society of Jerfey to the Britilh 
Board of Agriculture. 

Culture of “ It is impoflible, fay thefe gentlemen, to trace the 
with beans when the cultivation of this plant was firft intro- 

duced amongft us. It has been known for feveral cen- 
itj. U turies, and the inhabitants have reaped fuch benefit 
therefrom, that, for fattening their cattle and pigs, 
they prefer it to all the known roots of both hemifphercs. 
The cattle fed therewith yield a juicy and exquifitc 
meat. The pork and beef of Jerfey are inconteftably 
equal, if not fuperior, to thebeft in Europe. We have 
obferved, that the beef in fummer is not equal to that 
in the autumn, winter, *and fpring periods, when the 
cattle are fed with parfnips; which we attribute to the 
^ excellency of that root. 

“ All animals eat it with avidity, and in preference 
to potatoes. We are ignorant of the reafon, having 
never made any analyfis of the parfnip. It would be 
curious, interefting, and ufeful, to inveftigate its cha- 
rafteriftic principles: it is certain that animals are 
more fond of it fhan of any other root, and fatten more 
quickly. The parfnip poflefles, without doubt, more 
nutritious juices than the potato. It has been proved 
that the latter contains eleven ounces and a half of wa¬ 
ter, and one gros of earthy fubitance, French weight f 
therefore, there only remain four ounces andsfive gros 
of nutritive matter. Probably the parfnip does not 
contain near foimuch watery particles; neverthelefj, 
they digelt very ekfily in die animal’s body. The cows 

fed 
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fed with hay and parfnips during winter yield butter Culture of 
of a fine yellow hue, of a faffron tinge, as excellent as P! j?ant^ r 
if they had been in the moft luxuriant pafture.” 

Thefe gentlemen proceed to hate, that, in the ifland 
of Jerfey, parfnips are not cultivated alone, but along 
with beans, among which laft peafe are fometimes mixed. 

There are three modes of cultivation: ill. With tho 
fpade i 2d, With the plough and fpadc ; and 3d, With 
two ploughs, the one called the fmall and the other the 
great plough. This laft method, as being the molt 
economical and advantageous to the hufbandman, is the 
only one deferibed. In the month of September, a 
flight ploughing and preparation is fometimes given 
to the field deftined for beans and parfnips in the en- 
fuing year; but more generally the whole work is 
performed in high grounds about the middle of Febru¬ 
ary, and in the middle of March in low land. A light 
plough cuts and turns the earth about four or five inches 
deep i then follows it a large plough conftructed pn 
purpofe, and only ufed for this operation, which elevates 
the earth on the furrow laid open, and turns it over that 
which the fmall plough turned up. The effential point 
is to plough deep, and to co^-er the clods over again. 

The field thus prepared, is fuffered to remain 15 days, 
after which it is very lightly harrowed. On the fame 
day, or on the enfuing, the beans are planted in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. Straight lines muft be drawn from north 
to fouth with a gardener’s rake at 4i fcctdiftance. On 
thefe ftraight lines, 19 inches in breadth, women plane 
four or five beans in rows four inches diftant from each 
other, or the beans are planted in double rows all over 
the field, at the ufual depth, and 12 fe|t diftance from 
tach other, with the beans fpaced out/18 inches from 

B 3 each 
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Culture of each other. When all this is done, the parfnips are 
' fown in broad-caft over the field, after which it is well 
’ harrowed. In 15 days after, if the weather has been 
warm and rainy, or in three weeks if it has been cold 
and dry, the ground is harrowed again to cut up the 
weeds. In five or fix weeks the beans (hoot out, and 
the ground foon appears as if covered by hedges or 
laid out in paths for walking ; for in the fpaces be¬ 
tween the lines where the beans were planted are as 
many alleys, where women and children weed with 
great facility. They generally weed the ground twice, 
and the operation is performed with a two-pronged fork, 
fuch as is ufed in gardens. The firfl: weeding is per¬ 
formed at the end of April or beginning of May, when 
the plants mull be cleared out if they are too thick. 
When the beans are ripe, which is in Auguft or Sep¬ 
tember, they are immediately plucked up, not to in¬ 
commode the parfnips. The crop of beans is not always 
—certain. If high wind? or fogs prevail when they are in 
flower, the produce will be fcanty ; but the parfnips in 
a manner never fail. They neither dread the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, nor are affected by the hardeft 
froft, nor by any of thofe accidents which at times will 
inftantly dcilroy a whole crop. 

Parfnips grow till the end of September, but fomc 
give them to cattle they wilh to fatten in the begin- 
ing of September. The people of thefe iflands confidcr 
the parfnip as the moft juicy and nutritious of all roots 
known. Its cultivation is an excellent preparation 
for wheat, which is fown there without mafflire after 
parfnips, and yields a plentiful crop. It mull be ob- 
ferved, that though this cultivation of parfnips is <yc- 
penfive where tBe price of labour is high, no dung or 

manure 
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manure is neceflary either for the parfnips or the wheat. Culture of 
They reckon 30 perches of parfnips, with a little hay, '’plants.^ 
will fatten an ox of three or four years old, though' 
ever fo lean : he eats them in the courfe of three 
months as follows ; they are given at fix in the morn¬ 
ing, at noon, and at eight at night, in rations of 40th. 
each j the largeft are flit into three or four pieces ; but 
not walhed unlefs very much covered with earth. In 
the intermediate hours, at nine in the morning, two in 
the afternoon, and nine at night, a little hay is given. 
Experience has fliewn, that when cattle, pigs, or poul¬ 
try, are fed with parfnips, they are fooner fattened and 
are more bulky than with any other root or vegetable 
whatever. The meat of fuch is mod delicate and fa- 
voury. In fpring the markets are furniflied with the 
bell: and fatted beef from their feeding on parfnips. 

The crops of parfnips railed in ^erfey and Guernfey are 
very great. On an extent of 1000 feet, the produce of 
a field of beans and parfnips is about i2oolb weight 
of parfnips, Rouen meafure, and thirty cabots or half 
bufhels of beans, and three cabots and a half of peafe ■, 
which altogether, according to the price at which thefe 
articles are actually fold there, amount to the fum of 
256 livres French currency. The following informa¬ 
tion was alio received from the prefideht of the Jerley 
Society on ill: March 1796, viz. “ Since writing con¬ 
cerning the crop of beans and parfnips together, we 
have found that an individual who cultivates parfnips 
•without fowing cither peafe or beans along with them 
had a drop of 14,7601b. weight of Rouen meafure per 
vergee.” The vergee is 40 perches in -length and one 
p,erch in breadth. 

B 4 HI. 
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Culture of 

P Plant!* 11 Plants cultivated for Leaves , or for both Leaves ami 

- i Root. 

I. TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 

Cultivation This plant may defervedly be reckoned next in va- 
nip'rooted * ue to *^ e turn ’P itfelf. Its advantages, according to 
cabbage. Sir Thomas Beevor, are, “ that it affords food for cat¬ 
tle late in the fpring, and refills' mildew and froft, 
which fomctimes deftroy the common turnip whence 
he is of opinion that every farmer who cultivates the 
common turnip fhould always have part of his farm laid 
out in the cultivation of this root. The importance 
and value of turnip-rooted cabbages feem only to have 
been lately afcertained. In the Bath Society papers 
we have the following account of Sir Thomas Beevor’s 
method of cultivating them ; which from experience he 
found to be cheaper and better than any other. 

“ In the firft or fecond week of June, I fow the 
'Same quantity of feed, hoe the plants at the fame frze, 
leave them at the fame diftance from each other, and 
treat them in all refpe&s like the common turnip. In 
this method I have always obtained a plentiful crop of 
Their utili- them ; to afcertain the value^of which I need only in- 
iue? 1 " 1 Va " f° rrn you, that on the 23d day of April laft, having 
then two acres left of my crop, found, and in great 
perfection, I divided them by fold hurdles into three 
parts of nearly equal dimenfions. Into the firft part I 
put 24 fmall bullocks of about 30 ftone weight cach„ 
(141b. to the ftone), and 30 middle-fi?cd fat gathers, 
which, at the end of the firft week, after they had eaten 
down the greater part of the leaves, and fome part of 
the loots, I fhifttf-1 into the fecond divifion, and then 

put 
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put 70 lean Iheep into what was left of the firft $ thcfe Cuitmetf 
fed off the remainder of the turnips left by the fat 
flock ; and fo they were fhifted through the three di-' 
vifiotis, the lean flock following the fat as they wanted 
food, until the whole was confumed. 

“ The 24 bullocks and 30 fat weathers continued ia 
the turnips until the 21ft of May, being exadfly four 
weeks ; and the 70 lean Iheep until the 29th, which is 
one day over four weeks: fo that the two acres kept 
me 24 fmall bullocks and no Iheep four weeks (not 
reckoning the overplus day of keeping the lean fheep); 
the value, at the rate of keeping at that feafon, cannot 
be eftimated in any common year at lefs than 4d. a-week 
for each flieep, and 1 s. 6d. per week for each bullock, 
which would amount together to the fum of 14I. 10s. 8<L 
for the two acres. 

“ You will hardly, I conceive* think I have fet the 
price of keeping the flock at too high a rate; it is be¬ 
neath the price here in almoft every fpring, and in this 
laft it would have coft double, could it have been pro¬ 
cured : which was fo far from being the cafe, that hun¬ 
dreds of Iheep and lambs here were lofl, and the refl. 
greatly pinched, for want of food. 

“ You will obferve, gentfemen, that in the valua¬ 
tion of the crop above mentioned I have tlaimcd no al¬ 
lowance for die great benefit the farmer receives by 
being enabled to fuffer his grafs to get into a forward 
growth, nor for the fuperior quality of thefe turnips 
ii» fattening his flock; both which circumftances mull 
ftamp a new and a great additional value upon them. 

But as their continuance on the land may feein to be 
injurious to the fucceeding crop, and uideed will de¬ 
prive the farmer tntnllv of either oats tM barley; fo to 

lupply 
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CuJtnre of fupply that lofs I have always fown buck-wheat on the 
P pUnts. ar firft earth upon the land from which the turnips were 
' thus fed ofF; allowing one bulhel of feed per acre, for 

which I commonly receive from five to fix quarters per 
acre in return. And that I may not throw that part 
of my land out of the fame courfc of tillage with the 
reft, I fow my clover or other grafs feeds with the 
buck-wheat, in the fame manner as with the oat or 
barley crops, and have always found as good a layer 
(ley) of it afterwards. 

“ Thus you fee, that in providing a moft incompa¬ 
rable vegetable food for cattle, in that feafon of the 
year in which the farmer is generally moft diftrcfled, 
and his cattle almoft ftarved, a confiderable profit may 
likewife be obtained, much beyond what is ufually de¬ 
rived from his former pra£tice, by the great produce 
and price of a crop rafted at fo eafy an expence as that 
of buck-wheat, which with us fells commonly at the 
fame price as barley, oftentimes more, and but very 
rarely for lets. 

*« The land on which I have ufually fown turnip- 
rooted cabbages is a dry mixed foil, worth 15s. per 


To the preceding account the Society have fubjoin- 
ed the following note : “ Whether we regard the im¬ 
portance of the fubjeft, or the clear and practical in¬ 
formation which the foregoing letter conveys, it may 
Itecom- be confidered as truly interefting as any we have ever 

inemlation t, een favoured with : and therefore it is recommended 
by the Bath 

Society. in the ftrongeft manner to farmers in generalfthat they 
adopt a mode of practice fo decifively afeertained to be 
in a high degree judicious anti profitable.” 

To raife the Virnip-rooted cabbage fqr tranfplanting. 
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the beft, method yet difcovered is, to bread-plough and Culture of 
bum as much old pafture as may be judged neceflary ^tuanw* 
for the feed-bed ; two perches well ftocked with plants * 
will be fufficient to plant an acre. The land (hould 
be dug as (hallow as poflible, turning the allies in; and 
the feed (liould be fown the beginning of April. 

The land intended for the plantation to be cultiva-Torsufe 
ted and dunged as for the common tumip. About mid- b" 

fummcr (or fooner if the weather will permit) will be b *g c { °* 
a proper time for planting, which is beft done in the in “" rplant - 
following manner : the land to be thrown into one-bout 
ridges, upon the tops of which the plants are to be fet, 
at about 18 inches diftance from each other. As foon 
as the weeds rife, give a hand-hoeing ; afterwards run 
the ploughs in the intervals, and fetch a furrow from 
each ridge, which, after lying a fortnight or three 
weeks, is again thrown back *to the ridges; if the 
weeds rife again, it is neceflary to give them another 
liand-hoeing. 

If the young plants in the feed-bed (liould be attack¬ 
ed by the fly, fow wood-alhes over them when the dew 
is on, which will effe&ually prevent the ravages they 
would otherwife make. 

In another letter from Sir Thomas Bcevor, Bath 
Papers, vol. viii. p. 489. he exprefies his hope that the 
turnip-rooted cabbages he had would laft until he 
(liould have plenty of grafs for all his Hook. To make c om p ar j„ 
a comparative ellimation of the quantity of food yield- ion °|. the 
ed by the turnip-rooted cabbage and the common tur- food in this 
nip, he fele&ed fome of each kind, 'and having girted *”*,£00* 
them with as much accuracy as poflible ;‘he found, that turnip, 
a,turnip-rooted cabbage of 18 inches circumference 
weighed cUb. and a common turnin Ji the fame fize 

only 
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Other ex¬ 
periments. 


Culture of only 3 Jib.; on trying others, the general rrtfult was 
^Plants.” found to be in that proportion. Had they been weigh¬ 
ed with the tops, the fuperiority of the turnip-rooted 
cabbage would have been greater, the tops of them be¬ 
ing remarkably bulhy. They were weighed in the 
month of March; but had this been done at Chriftmas, 
our author is of opinion that the difference would not 
have been fo great; though he reckons this very cir- 
cumftance of their continuing fo long to afford a 
nourifhing food, an inftance of their excellency above 
almoft every other vegetable whatever. 

In the fourth volume of the fame work. Sir Tho¬ 
mas gives an account of another experiment on five 
acres of turnip-rooted cabbage, four of which were 
eaten upon the field, the other was pulled up and 
carried to the (tables and ox-houfes. They were fown 
and cultivated as othemumips ; the beads were put to 
them .on the 12th of April, and continued feeding 
upon them till the nth of May. 'X’he cattle fed for 
this fpace of time were, 1 2 Scotch bullocks weighing 
40 ftone each; eight homebreds, two years old; fif¬ 
teen cows full-fixed ; 40 flieep j 18 horfes ; bolides 40 
{tore-hogs and pigs, which lived upon the broken 
pieces and offal, without any other allowance, for the 
whole four wefeks. The whole value of the plant, ex- 
clufive of the feeding of the pigs, amounted, according 
to our author’s calculation, to 181 .} and he fays that 
the farmers would willingly give this fum in the fpring 
for feeding as many cattle: “ becaufe it enables them 
to fave the young {hooting grafs (which is fo frequently 
injured by the tread of the cattle in the frofty nights) 
until it gets to fuch a length and thicknefs as to be 
afterwards but kittle affe&ed by the fummer’s drought 

J5efidfi& 
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Befules d^s, the tops or leaves are in the lpring much Culture of 
more aMundant, and much better food than thofe of the P punts? r 
common turnip, as already obfervcd; and they continue 
in full perfection after all the common turnips are rotten 
or worthlefs. 

The difadvantages attending die cultivation of tur-Difadvan- 
nip-rooted cabbages arc, that they require a great deal J*jjd; n at ’ 
of time and pains to take them up out of the ground, the cuitiy*. 
if they are to be carried off the field; and if fed where p'uatf ^ 
they grow, it requires almoft an equal labour to take 
up the pieces left by the catdc. A great deal of earth 
is alfo taken up along with the root; and the fubftance 
of the latter is fo firm and folid, that they muft be cut 
in two in order to enable the cattle to eat them- To 
obviate fome of thefe objections, it will be proper to 
fow the plants on rich and very light land; and as they 
are longer in coming to the hoc than the common tur¬ 
nip, it will be proper to fow them about the beginning 
of June. 

In another experiment upon this plant by the famem y n ( p 

gentleman, the cabbages held out during the long and 

fevere froft of 1788 without the leaft injury, though cultivate 
• , a , , ' , f „ . J 1 . ° thisplan*. 

it dellroyed three-fourths of all the common turnips in 
the neighbourhood. On the 21ft of April 1789, the 
Average produce of an acre was found to "be fomewhat 
more than 24! tons, though the tops had not fprout- 
ed above three inches. Confidering the precarioufnefs 
of turnips and other crops, Sir Thomas is decifively of 
opinion, that all farmers ought to have as many turnip- 
tooted cabbages as would afford and enfure them a full 
provifion for their cattle for about three or four weeks 
during the latter part of the fpring. This quantity he 
regions fuflicient, as die confumptiej,4 particularly 

when 
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Culture of when drawn and carried off the land, is attested jurit h 
^Plants.” 11 more trouble and expence than that of common tut- 
' nips, efpecially if the foil be wet and heavy. In another 
letter, dated May 3. 1790, Sir Thomas Beevor once 
more fets forth the advantages of having a crop of tliefc 
vegetables during the fpring fcafon. “ In confequence 
(fays he) of the very cold weather we have had here, 
the grafs is but juft fpringing ; as the turnips are whol¬ 
ly eaten up, it occafions much diftrefs among the far¬ 
mers for want of fome green vegetable food for theif 
fheep and cattle ; whereas, by the affiftance of my tur¬ 
nip-rooted cabbages, I have abundance of the beft and 
moft nutritive food that can be found them.” He then 


proceeds to recommend their culture “ for the fup- 
port of almoft all live ftock for the three laft weeks 
of April, or fir ft week of May, when the grafs '{hoots 
late.” t 

In the 4th volume of the Tranfactions of the So¬ 
ciety for encouraging Arts, Mr Robins, who received 
a premium for raifing the greateft quantity of this 
plant, informs us, that the foil on which it grew was 
a Jlone braijh, inclining to fand, not worth more than 
1 os. per acre; the preparation the fame as for turnips. 
The manure was a compoft of earth and dung, which 
he finds to anfwer better than dung. The feed was 
fown about the beginning of April on a clean fpot of 
ground; and he commonly ufes an old pafture where 
the fheep-fold has been in the winter, after taking away 
the dung, and digging it very {hallow j “ as the roots 
of the youiig plants (fays he) might foon^reach the 
dung or falts,. which mult confequently be left, in or¬ 
der to force them out of the fly’s way.” Thefe in¬ 


fers, our author obferves, are extremely fond of .lie 

turnip- 
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turtyp-rooted cabbage; much more fo, he believes, Culture of 
than Sf common turnips. About the middle of June ^punts.* 1 
they fhould be planted out upon one-bout ridges raifed * ' * 

by a double plough made for the purpofe. Seven thou- 
fand plahts are fuflicient for one acre ; but if only fix 
are ufed, the roots will be the larger. 

To determine how many flieep might be kept upon Number of 
an acre of turnip-rooted cabbage, our author {hut up f ^* re 
200 ewes with their lambs upon a piece of poor pafture of tur " i P- 

•, 1 r r rooted c ab- 

land of no great extent die whole not exceeding ten bage». 
acres. One ton was found fuflicient for keeping them 
in fuflicient health for a day. On giving them a larger 
piece of ground to run over, though it had been eaten 
all winter and late in the fpring, yet, with this trifling 
afliftance, 13 tons of turnip-cabbage were made to ferve 
18 days; at the end of which the ewes and lambs were 
found very much improved, whiph could not have been 
expe&ed from four acres of turnips in the month of 
April, the time that thefe were fed. 

From fome trials made on the turnip-rooted cabbage Expen'_ 
at Cullen Houfe in the north of Scotland, it appears 
that the plant is adapted to the climate of every part houie. 
of our ifland. The firlt trial was made in the year 
1784. The feeds were fdWn about the middle of 
March in garden ground properly prepared. The cab¬ 
bages were tranfplanted about the middle of March 
that year into a dry light foil, well cleaned and dung¬ 
ed with rotten cow-dung, in rows three feet dill ant 
from each other, and at the diilance of 20 inches in 
tfie rows. They were kept very clean, and the earth 
was hoed up to the roots of the plants ; by which 
means they were probably prevented from attaining 
th^ hardnefs they would otherwife luyve arrived at; 

- though. 
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cdnot of though, after all, it was neceflary to cut the’^root/f irt 
*wSr two hefore the flieep could eat them. When tfi fs cut, 
‘ the animals ate them greedily, and even preferred them 
to every other food. The roots continued good for 
at leaft a month after the common turnips wfcre unfit 
for ufe: fome of them weighed from eight to ten 
pounds, and a few of them more. Other trials have 
fince been made; and it now appears that the plant 
will thrive very well with the ordinary culture of tur¬ 
nips in the open fields, and in the ufual manner of fow- 
Ing broad-caft. From a comparative trial made by 
the earl of Fife upon this root with fome others, the 
quantities produced upon loo fquare yards of ground 
were as follows: 


Common turnips 

(tone. 

92 

lb. 

4 

Turnip-rooted cabbage 

88 

0 

Carrots - - 

95 

0 

Root of fcarcity 

77 

0 


The turnip-rooted cabbage was planted in lines 20 
inches afunder; the common turnips fown broad-caft, 
and hand-weeded, fo that they came up very thick, 
being not more than three'or four inches afunder when 
full grown. Two cows were fed for fix weeks with 
the turnips, two with the turnip-rooted cabbage, and 
two with the root of fcarcity for an equal time : the 
two fed with turnips gave raoft milk, and thofe with 
the root of fcarcity the leaft. His lord {hip obferves, 
however, that carrots thrive better on his £>rm than 
any other crop : that his horfes had been fed on them 
at the rate of two pecks a-day, with no corn, and little 
more than half Ithe ufual quantity of hay. “ They w&te 
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k«$\t atj^ork every day from feven 
wcrejyfever in better order." 


to eight hour?, and Culture of 
particular 
Plants. 


2. Swedish Turnip, or Roota Baga. 


The ioota baga, or Swedifh turnip, is a plant from of the 
which great expectations have been formed. It is faid rootaba g ;1< 
to be hardier than the common turnip, and of greater 
fweetnefs and folidity. It alfo preferves its frefhnefs 
and fucculence till a very late period of its growth, 
even after it has produced feed -, on account of which 
property it has been recommended to die notice of 
farmers as an excellent kind of fucculent food for do- 
meftic animals in the fpring of the year, when common 
turnips and moil other winter crops have failed, and 
before grafs has got up to fumifh an abundant bite for 
feeding beads. This peculiarity, fo valuable, yet fo 
Angular as to have led many at, firft to doubt the fa£t, 
feems to be fufficiently afcertained by experiment. Dr 
J. Anderfon # in particular informs us, that it “ begins 
to fend out its flower-ftems in the fpring, nearly about 
the fame time with the common turnip; but that the 
root, in confequence of that change of date, fufters very 
little alteration. I continued to ufe thefe turnips at 
my table every day till towards the middle of May; 
and had I never gone into the garden myfelf, I (hould 
not even then have fufpeCted, from the tade or appear¬ 
ance of the bulb itfelf, that it had been (hot at alL 
The dems, however, at the feafon I gave over ufing 
them, were from four to five feet high, and in full 
flower. (hould have continued the experiment longer, 

VoL. II. C had 

— i . . - .- . - . . .. . .— 


# The JBtt, vol. iii. p. lyi. 
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Culture of had not die quantity I had left for that purjlgfe 
P< Plants. iir exhaufted, and a few only left for feed. 

« This experiment, however, fully proves, tlfat this 
kind of turnip may be employed as a fucculoftt food 
for cattle till the middle of May at lead, in a xi ordina¬ 
ry year; and I have not the fmalleft doubt but it will 
continue perfectly good for that pumofc till the end 
of May in any feafon; at which time grafs and other 
fpring crops can eafily be had for bringing beads for¬ 
ward in flefh. I can therefore, widiout hefitation, re¬ 
commend this plant to the farmer as a moll valuable 
fpring feeding for cattle and lheep; and for this pur- 
pofe, I think no wife farmer fliould be without a pro¬ 
portion of this kind of turnip to fucceed the other 
forts after they fail. The profitable method of con- 
fuming it, where it is to be kept very late, is, I am 
convinced, to cut off. the tops with a feythe or fickle 
when from one foot to eighteen inches high, to induce 
it to fend out frefli items, that will continue foft and 
fucculent to the end; whereas, without this procefs, 
the items would become dicky and ufelefs. 

“ I cannot, however, recommend this kind of tur¬ 
nip, from what I have yet feen, as a general crop ; be- 
caufe I think it probable,*that unlefs in particular cir- 
cumftances, the common field turnips grow to a much 
larger fize, and afford upon the whole a more weighty 
crop. Thefe, therefore, (hould dill continue to be cul¬ 
tivated for winter ufe, the other being referved only for 
fpring confumption. 

“ Experiments are dill wanting to afeertain v/itn 
certainty the peculiar foil and culture that tied agree 
with this plant; but from the few obfervations I have 
hitherto had a$ opportunity of making upon it, it feigns 
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tcKpie Jprob:>fcle, that it thrives better, and grows to a Culture of 
largil/fize on damp clayey foil, than on light fandy P piS!.” 
land. A But I would not wifh to be underftood as here" 
fpeatiRg pofitively; I merely throw it out as a hint for 
future wbfervation : on fpongy foil it profpers. 

“ Though the ufes of this as a garden plant are of 
much fmaller -*“mfequence than tliofe above fpecified, 
it may not be improper to remark, that its leaves form, 
a very fweet kind of greens at any time; and merely 
for the fake of the experiment, I caufed fome of thefe 
to be picked off the Items of the plants coming to 
feed, on the 4th of June, the king’s birth-day, which, 
on being readied, were found perfedly fweet, without 
the fmalleft tendency to bitternefs, which molt, if not 
all, other kinds of greens that have been hitherto cul¬ 
tivated arc known to acquire after their Items are con- 
fulerably advanced; no family, 'therefore, can ever be 
at a lots for greens when they have any of this plant in 
feed. 

“ A root of this kind of turnip was taken up this 
day (June 15.); the feed-ftalks were firm and woody, 
the pods full formed, and in fome of them the feeds 
were nearly ripe. The root, however, was as foft 
and fucculent as at any former period of its growth; 
nor was the Ikin, as I expetted, hard br woody. It 
was made ready and brought to the table: fome per- 
fons there thought the tafte as good, if not better, than 
at any former period of its growth ; but I myfelf, per¬ 
haps through prejudice, thought it had not quite fo 
high, a rnljfh as in winter : At any rate, however, there 
can be no doubt, that if ever it could be neceffary, it 
mi#ht, even now, be employed very properly as a feed- 
iijjj for cattle.” 

C 3 


This 
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Culture of This vegetable, from its obvious utility, is ^adiyify 
P PIants. ar coming to be much ufed in various quarters Cy the 
Culture of Agricultural Survey of Nottinf jham- 

the roota fhire, the following defcription of the modes i y which 
Noting. has been fuccefsfully cultivated, is well worthy of 
Jiamfliire. attention. “ The roota baga, or Swedifh turnip, is 
now cultivated by a few farmers in ^i{lri£t. It 
appears to be fuperior to the common turnip in many 
refpe&s, particularly in hardinefs, as it ftood the laft 
fevere winter without the lead injury. It is eaten with 
greedinefs by all animals, from the horfe to the fwine. 
Sheep prefer it to all others \ but the material advan¬ 
tage that has been made of it, is the fubftituting it for 
corn in the food of draught horfes; in which it has 
been found to anfvver the wi(h of every perfon who has 
yet tried it. The turnips are put into a tub or bar¬ 
rel, and cut fmall with an inftrument like a hoe, with 
the blade put perpendicularly into the (haft; a man 
will cut in one hour as much as fix horfes can eat in 
twenty-four. The tops and bottoms are previoufly cut 
off and given to the pigs. Horfes that arc hard work¬ 
ed, look full as well when fed with this turnip and 
very little hay, as they formerly did when very high 
fed with corn. The Swccfifh turnip fiiould be fowed 
early, from the 15th of May to the 10th of June.”— 
The following information on the culture of the roota 
baga, is given in the fame Survey upon the authority 
of J. Daiken, Efq. of Nottingham. 

Mr Daiken, about the 10th of May 1704, fowed 
about four acres with the feed of roota bap? 
albs, per acre, on good fand land, worth 20s. an 
acre, manured as for turnips, and having been plough' 1 
four or five times} the reft of the field, to the amoiW 
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otVnnjf acres in all, with common turnip and turnip- Culture of 
roouA cabbage, all broad-caft. They were not tranf- 
plant*!, but hoed out nine inches afunder, at three ' 

hoeiAX, at 7s. 6d. an acre; no other culture. In 
Novenmer, began to ufe them for horfes,' giving at 
firft clover and rye-grafs hay, oats and beans ; but find¬ 
ing that .«b*rfes did well upon them, left off all 
corn, and continued them on hay and the roots only; 
fifteen were thus fed for about two months, were con- 
ftantly hard worked, and preferred themfelves in very 
good condition. Mr Daiken is fo well convinced, 
that in this application they were worth 30I. an acre, 
that he would in future, if he could not get them other- 
wife, rather give that fum per acre for one or two 
acres, than not have them for this ufe. They loft 
their leaves entirely when the froft fet in ; but the 
roots were not the leaft affect c^i, though the common 
turnips in the fame field were totally deftroyed. Paf- 
fengers paffing through the field, cut holes in them, 
which did not let the froft injure them ; nor were thofe 
hurt which were damaged by cattle biting them. Some 
came to the weight of i 61 bs. and Mr Daiken thinks the 
average of the crop 81 bs. and much to exceed in ton¬ 
nage per acre common tunifps. 

Mr Daiken gave them alfo to hogs, cattle, and flieep. 

They are excellent for hogs; and Iheep being let 
into the field before the common turnips were de¬ 
ftroyed,. gave fo decided a preference to the roota ba- 
ia, that they would not fettle on the common turnips 
irhfWtb.'* others were to be had. 

The method of giving them to horfes is to cut off 
tap-root, to walh them, and to cut them roughly 
Jitb. a perpendicular hoe, and then give them diredlly, 

C 3 1 without. 
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Cultnre of without keeping them to dry. The horfes aV: them 
* Plants, with avidity, and feemed even to prefer them toHrorn. 

' Their qualities appear to be Angular, as the/ bind 
horfes inftead of relaxing them as other roots dor ' One 
mare was kept entirely upon them and ftraw, Sorked 
every day, did well, and never looked better; this 
mare was more bound by them thanvt.i pe/1 . They 
have a ftrong effetd upon making the coats fine; and 
one or two affetded by the greafe, were cured by them, 
as they add as a ftrong diuretic. In this mode of ap¬ 
plication, one acre maintained fifteen about two 
months: and Mr Daiken is fo well convinced of the 
utility of the plant, as well as many of his neighbours, 
that he intends, and they alfo, to increafe the cultiva¬ 
tion much. 

Mr Daiken fufpedls there are two forts of the roota 
baga, becaufe fomc, ugon cutting, arc white within, 
but in general yellow; otherwife of the fame exter¬ 
nal "appearance. The yellow is the belt. 

Mr Robertfon of Midlothian has remarked # that 
««the Swedifh turnip is perhaps not fo beneficial in 
fome refpedts as the common turnip; but as it admits 
of being tranfplanted with advantage, it is furely an ob« 
je£k of attention to the turnip-farmers, as by the means 
of it they can fill up any vacancies in the drills of the 
common kind with very little expence, which is hardly 
pra&icable by any other means. Even where the tur¬ 
nip fails altogether, as by the fly or flugs, the crop can 
be more readily renewed from a feed-bed of roota-baga„ 


* Annals of AgrUulturei vol Kvi. 
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itafr^rn re-fowing the field, which feldom comes to Culture of 

l." 'K“S“ 

Thl following communication, procured by favour 
tHeVhonour; 
a Hill 


of tHeVionourable Baron Cockburn, fets the Swedifh 
turnij^m a llill more favourable light. 

“ Tils plant is the beH calculated of any for a north* 
cm clinU^.*- hTfiands froH well; keeps wonderfully 
when headed with Hraw, built in Hooks, which becomes 
in a great meafure necefiary, as hares refort to it from 
all quarters, and will touch no other root while any of 
it remains.” It eats as well after it is {hot, and fheds 
its feed, as it does before. I faw fome at the duke of 
Buccleugh’s farm, which, with feveral others, had been 
lifted and Hacked the firfi week in November, at Dal¬ 
keith, after the winterers had been turned to grafs , one 
root of which I carried home, and found it, when boil¬ 
ed, eat as well as it would ha^e done in the month of 
Oclober. 


“ Cattle are much fonder of them than turnips, info- 
much, that, when put into a Hraw yard together, the 
turnips are never touched until the other is entirely 
eaten up : nay, after having been accuHomed for fome 
time to the Swedifli plant, they have been found to re- 
fufe turnips for many hours ; and even when compel¬ 
led by hunger, to take them with a feepiing relu&auce. 
The fuperior nutritious quality of the plant is pretty 
well afeertained from this fact, that, upon a compari- 
fon of a number of fquare inches of a Angle root againH 
he fame of field turnips, the weight was a third more; 

cattle fed upon it, put up at the fame time 
rith others upon turnips, advanced more in a month 
the others did in fix weeks. Upon land prepared 
r turnips, the proper feafon for fowing it is about 
’ the 
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Culture of the ioth of May, and npt much later. It li(s hcien 

particular ' t ' 

Plants, tried in February, when early garden turnips are pwn, 

' but it always failed, growing to the ftalk only j with¬ 
out any root when fown after May it feldof i fcame 
to any tolerable fize. Hares do not much taker to it 
until the end of O&ober, when the froft commcply be¬ 
gins ; but, as it can then be (lacked, (Ids /sWe lion is 
removed; and likewife the trouble attending the fup- 
ply'of cattle, during a ftorm, with turnips, which will 
not fuffer to be kept long after being taken out of the 
ground. The (haws of this plant, when carefully drip¬ 
ped, are found to be an excellent kitchen green, and a 
good fubditute for fpinach.” 

Dr Campbell of Lancader*, fays of fome Swedidi 
turnips fown by him in 1798, that “ they attained a 
good fize, and were not at all affected by the fevere 
frod of that winter, which dedroyed the general crop 
of other turnips. The thermometer fell on the 27th of 
December of that year to 12 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
which is an intenfity of cold that the common turnip 
cannot withdand. It is certainly an acquifition of no 
common magnitude to have a winter food for cattle, 
which is inaccedible to frod, fo that it can at all times 
be taken frefh from the Yield where it grows, (for 
however the grqpnd be frozen, they may be got up by 
means of a pick-axe), and which continues in perfection 
through the whole fpring of the year, fo late as the 
month of May, and until grafs fpring again. Thefe pro¬ 
perties of the Swediih turnip point out the propriety of 
of its conftkuting a part of the winter food, atakdb' Y 

every 

Communication! to the Board of Agriculture, voL iii. 
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every^cr'.'-jii who has a ftock of cattle. It feldom happens Culture of 
that aii* froft fo fevere as materially to injure the tur- partIC ” 
nips occurs before Chriftmas; and if the common forts 1 
were td reforted to until about that period, and the 
Swediflrior the remainder of the feafon, we (hould have 
fo certair.*a fupply as to bid defiance to any inclemency 
of weathe* s ' ,0 ' 

“ There is one circumftance attending the cultivation 
of the Swedilh turnips which defervcs attention; which 
is, that they will not come to a good fize, except with a 
large quantity of manure ({table dung.) I have under- 
ftood, that they have been tried in many places in this 
neighbourhood, and fallen into difrepute from their not 
acquiring any greater fize than a carrot, which has been 
owing to the circumftance alluded to, as I have myfelf 
found to be the cafe, where the full quantity of dung had 
not been ufed. It appears too, that from this circumftance 
the drill fyftem is particularly fuited to the cultivation 
and growth of this fpecies of turnip, as the roots are fo 
certain to meet with dung beneath. Thofe I have railed, 
particularly the prefent year, are of a good fize, as large 
as eight or nine pounds weight. They are fo much 
more folid than the common turnips, that on weighing a 
load of three Winchefter bufliels of each, the one weigh¬ 
ed 180 pounds, whilft the other was *264 pounds 
weight. 

“ It is recommended to fow the feed in May, in order 
to give this fpecies of turnip an opportunity of acquiring 
itsfull fize. Although circumftanceshave hitherto pre- 
Tdtm." ’ *: •mm-c from being fown earlier than the firft week 
in Jura, they have acquired a very tolerable magnitude; 
fcftHferhaps it might have been better had it been don e 
4t_a;i earlier period.. 


« For 
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«* For the table they are certainly the be 


Jjtfrnips 
Jhey are 

| of the 
ft years ; 
is upon 
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P Plants, that have been yet introduced; and, where 
' known, bear a decided preference in the mark cf 
“ I am forry to obferve an inferior variq 
turnip becoming more general for thefe two 
it is not diftinguifhable whilft growing, bij 
pulling. The kind is white, whilft tlteH'SWWMga is yel¬ 
low } this puts out large tap-roots, which renders it un- 
fightly and lefs marketable, whilft the other is round 
and compa& as to its roots. It is alfo lefs palatable for 
the table. Great attention will be neceffary on the part 
of thofe who raife the feed to get rid of this fpc- 
cies, otherwife this turnip may get into unmerited, 
difrepute.’’ 


3. Turnip Cabbage. 

This plant is as ye* but little known. The feed is 
faid to have been brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope by Mr Haftings, where it is very common, as 
well as in Holland. It has alfo had an exiftence in 
Britain for many years, though not generally known. 
It has a much greater affinity to the cabbage than to 
the turnip; and is very^ hardy, bearing the winter as 
well, if not better, than common brocoli, and may 
therefore be eonfidered as a valuable acquifition to the 
Method of kitchen garden as well as for cattle. The belt time 
cultivation £ 0f f ow j n g ; t f or the garden is the end of May or be¬ 
ginning of June, though none of the plants have ever 
been obferved to run to feed, though fown ever fo e^r- 
ly. Even though fown in Auguft, at the waiiHteu*! ^ 
feafon, 'the greater part flood throughout the (Allow¬ 
ing fummer, and did not feed till the fecond fjS^Swg* 
The plants require nearly the fame management with t 

brocoli, v 
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broco]i, ay*to diftance, tranfplanting, &c. and are ufu- Culture of 
ally mi| efteemed when young, and about the fize of P pbnts?* 
a modewte garden turnip ; thofe fown in June will * 
continufcVall winter. The bulb mull be (tripped clean 
’ of its tV-ek fibrous rind; after which it may be ufed as 
a coramoji turnip. The crown or fprout is very good, 
but efpeci»l!yj> the fpring, when they begin to run to 
feed. Mr Broughton, from whofe account in the Bath 
Papers, vol. v. this article is taken, thinks that the tur¬ 
nip-cabbage is more nutritious than the common tur¬ 
nip. The larged bulb he meafured was 23 inches cir¬ 
cumference i but the thicknefs of the rind is fo great, 
that fome farmers imagined that the bulb would be too 
hard for fheep. The, objection, however, was obviated 
by Mr Broughton, who gave fome of the oldeft and 
tougheft bulbs to his flieep, and found that they not on¬ 
ly penetrated through the rind, hut even devoured the 
greateft part of it. 

4. Cabbage. 

The cabbage has been recommended by long expe¬ 
rience as an excellent food for cattle. Its ufes as a part 
of human food are alfo well known. It is therefore an 
interefting article in hulbandry. It is eafdy raifed, is Culture o£ 
fubjedl to few difeafcs, refills frofts more*than turnip, 
is palatable to cattle, and fooner fills them than turnip, 
carrot, or potatoes. 

Mr Young remarks * that “ the culture of cabbages 
for cattle, is one of the moll important objedts in 
*jjSg!i J J'»«ia«Ticulture; without which, large (locks of 

' cattle 


* Travel), vol, ii. 
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Culture of cattle or flieep are not to be kept on foils infttroper for 

particular . , . . # r 

Plants* turnips* They are, m every refpedt but one, preferable 

* to that root; the only inferiority is, that of .abbages 
demanding dung on all foils, whereas good ^/ajid will 
yield turnips without manuring.” \ 

S«ifon of The feafon for fetting cabbage depends o t the ufe 
P anting. - t - s j nten{ j e( j f or _ if intended for feed*Kg.i f i Novem¬ 
ber, December, and January, plants procured from 
feed fown the end of July the preceding year muft be 
fct in March or April. If intended for feeding in 
Mardi, April, and May, the plants muft be fet the iirft 
ivcek of the preceding July, from feed fown in the end 
of February or beginning of March the fame year. The 
late fetting of the plants retards their growth; by which 
means they have a vigorous growth the following 
fpring. And this crop makes an important link in the 
chain that connects winter and fummer green food. 
Advantage Mr Vancouver fuggefts that a fingle tranfplanting of 
uanfpian '* ca ^ a g es * s not fufficient for their proper cultivation, 
ting. « A few words, fays he *, with regard to the culture of 
cabbages will be fufficient to point out the neceffity of 
an intermediate tranfplanting of the young plants be¬ 
tween the feed-bed and the field; for when the plants 
are drawn from the feed-\>ed, and put direftly into the 
field, they are found to be out of all proportion, tall, 
flender, and altogether unfit for their new and expofed 
fituation ; to this muft be added, a long tap-root with¬ 
out lateral fibres; and which neceffarily undergoes fe- 
veral twifts and doubles in the hole by the operation of 
planting ; here the plant languiffies till its 

are 

. . .. ■ —. ’y --. 

♦ Annalt af Agritultun, vol. xxv. 
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are Fqrrm.U, which it is gradually doing as the tap-root Culture of 
decays.;' As the feafon may be more or lefs kind, the 'piano!* 1 
plant m\y droop for a while; but it too often happens, 
and thatV.n defpite of the molt unwearied indultry, that 
the plaiV, lofes its life and its tap-root together; hence 
arifes th^ neceflity of fuch frequent replantings, and 
herein lut es th“ caufe of that univerfal languor which 
fo long prevails through all the fields of cabbages that 
are thus tranfplanted into the field dire&ly from the 
feed-bed. It is the nature of the cabbage to lofe its 
tap-root upon its firft removal, and in its place is put 
forth a bunch of lateral roots juft below the furface of 
the ground. The Item of the plant then begins to 
ftrengthen, and its leaves to fpread. This change in 
the root being completed from an intermediate tranf- 
planting, the young plant will be the better able to com¬ 
bat the hardlhips of its new fituqfion in the field ; for 
being already furnilhed with lateral roots, its nourifh- 
ment from the ground will be immediate and certain ; 
it will flourifh and come to an early maturity, rather 
than languiih for a while, and then perifti as thoufands 
now do; or creep flowly on, till, late in the feafon, they 
arrive at a ftunted and unprofitable end. In propor¬ 
tion as the lateral roots increafe and colled nourilh- 
ment, the plant heads and flouriihes; nor would the 
kindlieft plant, upon the moft favoured foil, cabbage, 
or even come to perfe&ion, were it not by fome means 
or other deprived of its tap-root. The expence there¬ 
fore of an intermediate tranfplanting between the feed- 
Jfp A---"A. field, to thofe who are defirous of excel¬ 

ling in the culture of cabbages, can bear po proportion 
jx^/loever to the labour, expence, and difappointment, 

that 
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Culture of that muft for ever await the want of fo' vnaterial a 
r Hants, training and preparation of the infant plant.” \ 

' ra _ And now to prepare a field for cabbage. "V^here the 
tion of the plants are to be fet in March, the field mu[| Ipe made 
up after liarveft in ridges three feet wide. In Mat form 
let it lie all winter, to be mellowed with air tnd froft. 
In March, take the firft opportunity, between wet and 
dry, to lay dung in the furrow. Cover the dung with 
a plough, which will convert the furrow into a crown, 
and confequently the crown into a furrow. Set the 
plants upon the dung, diftant from each other three 
feet. Plant them fo as to make a ftraiglit line crofs 
the ridges, as well as along the furrows, to which a 
gardeners line ftretched perpendicularly crofs the fur¬ 
rows will be requifite. This will fet each plant at the 
diftance precifely of three feet from the plants that fur- 
round it. The purpqfe of this accuracy is to give op¬ 
portunity for ploughing not only along the ridges, but 
Crofs them. This mode is attended with three fignal 
advantages: it faves hand-hoeing, it is a more com¬ 
plete dreffing to the foil, and it lays earth neatly round 
every plant. 

If the foil be deep and compofed of good earth, a 
trench-ploughing after tfie preceding crop will not be 
amifs; in wjtich cafe, the time for dividing the field 
into tliree-feet ridges, as above, ought to be imme¬ 
diately before the dunging for the plants. 

If weeds happen to rife fo clofe to the plants as not 
to be reached by the plough, it will require very little 
labour to deftroy them with a hand-hoe. 

Unlefs the foil be much infeited with annuals, twice 
ploughing after the plants arc fet will be a futfififnt 
drefling. The firft removes the earth from the plants j 

tf.. 
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the next, at the didance of a month or fo, lays it Culture of 

, i particular 

hack. plants. 

Whc 'e the plants are to be fet in July, the field ' • f 
mull be 1 ! ribbed as dire£ted for barley. It ought to 
• having '*a iiight ploughing in June before the planting, in 
order to Jpofen the foil, but not fo as to bury the fur- 
face-earth ; after which the three-feet ridges muft be 
formed, and the other particulars carried on as direct¬ 
ed above with refpe£t to plants that are to be fet in 
March. 


In a paper already quoted from thofe of the Bath 
Society, Scots cabbages are compared, as to their uti¬ 
lity in feeding cattle, with turnips, turnip-rooted cab¬ 
bage, and carrots. In this trial the cabbages ftand 
next in value to the carrots; and they are recommend¬ 
ed as not liable to be affe&ed by frod, if they be 
of the true flat-topped firm kind. Fifty-four tons Quantity 
have been raifed upon an acre of ground not worth jnacaiySir. 
more than 12 {billings. There is likewife an advan¬ 
tage attending the feeding of cattle with cabbages, viz. 
that their dung is more in proportion than when fed 
with turnips or with hay; the former going off more 
by urine, and the latter having too little moifture. 

They alfo impoverifh the groifhd much lefs than grain. 

Mr Billingfley accounts 4 6 tons per acre q greater crop 
than he ever read of: but Mr Vagg, in the 4th vo¬ 
lume of Bath Papers, gives an account of a crop for 
which he received a premium from the Society, which 
was much fuperior to that of Mr Billingfley. Its ex- 
J^lftt w as 12 acres; the produce of the word was 42, 
and of the bed 68 tons. They were manured. with a 
compifll of lime, weeds, and earth, that lay under the 
hedges round die field, and a layer of dung, all mixed 

and 
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Culture of and turned together. About 2C cart loads of this 

particular , 

Plants, were fpread upon an acre with the ufual ploughing gt* 
" ven to a common fummer fallow; but for this,} he fays, 

** admitting fuch a crop to exhauft the manure in fome 
degree by its growth, an ample reftoration, will be 
made by its refufe ploughed in, and by t^e ftirring 
and cleaning of the ground.” The whole expence of 
an acre, exclufive of the rent, according to Mr Vagg’s 
calculation, amounts to il. 14s. id. only four ounces 
of feed being requifite for an acre. The 12 acres, pro¬ 
ducing as above mentioned, would feed 45 oxen, and 
upwards of 60 fheep, for three months; improving 
them as much as the grafs in the beft months of the 
year. May, June, and July. He recommends fowing 
the feed about the middle of Auguft, and tranfplant- 
ing the young cabbages where they may be flickered 
from the froft ; and to the negle£t of this he afcribes 
the partial failure, or at leaft inferiority, of one part 
of his ground in the crop juft mentioned, the young 
plants not being removed till near midfummer, and 
then in fo dry a time, that they were almoft fcorch- 
ed up. 

Of water. In the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. ii. p. 217. we have 
ba|es. b feveral pertinent remarks upon the culture of this ufe- 
ful plant, particularly with regard to watering. “ It 
is a rule (fays this correfpondent) never to water the 
plants, let the feafon be as dry as it may; infilling 
that it is entirely ufelefs. If the land is in fine tilth 
and well dunged, this may be right, as the expence 
mull be c'onfiderable ; but it is probable, in very dvr 
feafons, when the new fet plants have nothing but a 
burning fun on them, that watering would faVe vaft 
numbers, and might very well anfwer tlxc expence, *i? 
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d pond is near, and the work done with a water-cart.” Culture of 
He takes notice alfo of another ufe of cabbages, which Plants.** 
has ni t met with the attention it merits, viz. the * 
planting of lands where turnips have failed. A late 
fown crop of thcfe feldom turns to any account; but 
cabbages planted on the ground without any plough¬ 
ing would prove very beneficial for fheep late in the 
fpring i in all probability (unlefs on light, fandy, or 
limeftone foils) of greater value than the turnips, had 
they fucceeded. 

Mr Marfhal obferves, that in the midland diftri£l, a Cabbages 
valuable fort of large green cabbage “ is propagated, [nth/mid, 
if not raifed, by Mr Bakewell, who is not more cele- Jlf " 
brated for his breed of rams than for his breed of cab¬ 
bages. Great care is obferved here in raifing the feed, 
being careful to fuffer no other variety of the braffica 
tribe to blow near feed cabbages; by which means 
they are kept true to their kind. To this end, it is 
faid that fome plant them in a piece of wheat; a good 
method, provided the feed in that filuation can be pre¬ 
ferred from birds.” 

The advantage of having large cabbages is that of Diftance it 
being able to plant them wide enough from each other, ouj;ht to 
to admit of their being cleaned with the plough, and yet pl ' u; ' d ' 
to afford a full crop. The proper difiance depends in 
fome meafure on the natural fizc of the fpecies and 
the flrcngth of the foil; the thinner they ft.rnd, the 
larger they will grow : but our author is of opinion 
that cabbages, as well as turnips, are frequently fet 
fAit too thin. Four feet by two and a half, accord¬ 
ing to hlr Marfhal, are a full Jiftance for large cabbages 
on a .'ich foil. 

We think it of importance to take notice of the 
VOL. II. D following 
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Culture of following mode of tranfplanting full-grown cabbages, of 
P Plants!"' earthing them, as being confiftent with the belt mode of 
MetiicwTof 1 P rai ^' ce > a °d coming from the moil refpectable pra£tical 
tranfpiant- authority, Mr George Cully of Fenton. “ We plant 
earthing the cabbages, fays he *, not only in right lines but equi- 
them. diftant every way, fo that we can plough between the 
rows, both long-ways and crofs over; which, by loof- 
ening the earth fo effectually on all Tides, very much 
promotes their growth. But the matter I wifhed to 
inform you of, is the taking them up by the roots in 
the autumn whenever they have completed their growth, 
and putting them into the neareft Bubble field you have, 
where a plough is ready to draw a ftraight furrow in 
the mofl convenient place; and at twenty yards dif- 
taqce, more or lefs, the ploughman makes another fur¬ 
row parallel to the firft. The cabbages are now turn¬ 
ed out of the carts as conveniently as may be for a fuf- 
ficient number of women to lay them along thefe fur¬ 
row’s as clofe one to another as poflible. The plough¬ 
man begins again where he firft flarted, and turns a 
large furrow upon the cabbages, which is trodden down 
and righted by one, two, or more, as occafion requires, 
with each a fpade in his hand, to affift where the plough 
has by chance or accident not thrown earth enough. 
Thus the wosk goes on till all is finiihed. 

“ We think we derive two advantages by the above 
procefs. In the firft place, the cabbages keep fulfici- 
cntly well through the winter in their new fituation, 
while they do not draw or exhauft the land fo much 
where they were growing : and, fecondly, that land is 

at 
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■at liberty to be fown with wheat as foon as cleared of Culture of 
the cabbages j which grain, in general, anfwers well af- ’’phnts^ 
ter that green crop.” * p 

Cabbages and greens in general are apt to be infeft- 
ed by caterpillars. They may ufually however be pro- raterpii- 
te£led againft thofe vermin by pulling off the large lars " 
undermolt leaves, which may be given to cows in the 
month of Auguft, or when the common white butterflies 
begin to appear in numbers. Thefe butterflies lay 
their eggs, which produce the cabbage caterpillar, on 
the under fide of the largeft leaves of the cabbage plants. 

There is alfo faid to be another remedy. It confifts 
of fowing beans among the cabbages, which will greatly 
prevent the breeding of thefe worms ; for it is faid that 
the butterflies have an antipathy to the flavour of beans. 

Mr Young * takes notice of his having feen in an agri¬ 
cultural tour through Suflex euqphcr mode of accomp- 
lifhing tins objeft, which was ufed by a farmer, whofe 
practice in other points of view appears refpe£table. 

“ Cabbages he (Mr Millward) finds to be excellent food ' 

for his fat fheep ; he fows the drum-head cabbage about 
the middle of February in the warmell part of a field} 
and as they fpring up he fprinkles alhes over the ground 
to deftroy the fly. During the fummer he plants them 
out three feet flquare, upon land neither dtiff nor light; 
they are afterwards horfe-hoed and landed up. If ca¬ 
terpillars infeft the land he ftrews tarred rags over the 
fields, or hangs the rags dipped in tar upon flicks a 
foot high, early in the lummer, to prevent the butter* 
fly from fettling on the plant and engendering the ca* 

D 2 terpilhr. 
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Culture of terpillar. Cabbages will laft from September to Fe-* 

particular , „ 

Plants, bruary. 

I 

5. Coleworts, or Open Kail. 

Thefe are in Scotland univerfally cultivated in every 
cottager’s garden, (hence called the kail-yard.) They 
have been known to thrive on the fame fpot for ages, 
owing perhaps to their perpetual verdure, which enables 
them conftantly to cover and flieltcr, and thereby to ame¬ 
liorate the foil. In the fields they flourilh moft luxuri¬ 
antly, far furpafling cabbages, requiring much lefs ma¬ 
nure and almoft no attention. They are exceedingly 
lefs liable to be hurt by froft, and cattle eat them with 
great avidity. The compiler of thefe remarks has feen 
them growing on the north-eaft fummit of Corftorphine 
hill near Edinburgh, without culture : the feed ripen¬ 
ing, and .young plants riling amidft fragments of 
broken rock, with fcarccly a fhadow of foil to nou- 
rilh them. There indeed appears from experience 
to be no vegetable more congenial to our foil and cli¬ 
mate than this, and it is not a little wonderful that it 
has not hitherto come into .more extenfive cultivation. 
It is an excellent ftnotliering crop ; it is fit to be ufed 
for feeding cattle both during fummer and winter •, dur¬ 
ing the formes of thefe periods without injury to its 
growth, immenfe quantities of the open leaves may 
fafely be removed from it for that purpofe, and fome of 
the fpecies of it (of which there arc many) are fo hardy 
tjiat no intenfity of frolt is injurious to them. It is 
particularly valuable for cows that are intended to give 
milk during thp winter, and frr-m its Handing aloft it 
can without much difficulty be cut even in time of 
fnow. 


The 
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The mode of cultivation is fimilar to that adopted for Cultme of 
cabbages, excepting as already mentioned, that lefs ma- P punt8.* r 
nure and lefs care are neceflary. Mr Young obferved ' 1 ' 
the cultivation of them in Flanders, and mentions it in 
thefe terms: * “ From Orchies to Lille —The kale, called 
here choux de vache, is common through this country j it 
never cabbages, but yields a large produce of loofe reddilh 
leaves which the farmers give to their cows. The feed is 
fown in April, and they are tranfplanted in June or 
July, on to well-dunged land in rows, generally two 
feet by one foot; I faw fome fields of them in which 
they were planted at greater diftances. They are kept 
clean by hoeing. They are reckoned excellent food for 
cows ; and the butter made from them is good, but not 
equal to that from carrots.” 

6 . The Beet, or Root of Scarcity. 

The racine de difette , or root of fcarcity (Betaci- Culture of 
da), delights in a rich loamy land well dunged. It is ai 
directed to be fown in rows, or broad-caft, and as foon 
as the plants are of the frze of a goofe quill, to be tranf¬ 
planted in rows of 18 inches diftance, and 18 inches 
apart one plant from the other: care nwft be taken 
in the fowing, to fow very thin, and to cover the feed, 
which lies in the ground about a month, an inch only. 

In tranfplanting, the root is not to be (hortened, but the 
leaves cut at the top ; the plant is then to be planted 
with a fetting Hick, fo that the upper part of the root 
(hall appear about half an inch out of the ground; this 
laft precaution is very neceflary to be attended to. 

D 3 Thefe 
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Culture of Thefe plants will ftrike root in twenty-four hours, and 
P piant' ar a roan a little accuftomcd to planting will plant with 
eafe 1800 or 2000 a-day. In the feed-bed, the plants, 
like all others, mult be kept clear of weeds: when 
they are planted out, after once hoeing, they will take 
care of themfelves, and fuffocate every kind of weed 
near them. 

•The beft time to fow the feed is from the beginning 
of March to the middle of April: it is, however, ad- 
vifed to continue fowing every month until the begin¬ 
ning of July, in order to have a fucceflion of plants. 
Both leaves and roots have been extolled as excellent 
both for man and beaft. This plant is faid not to be 
liable, like the turnip, to be deftroyed by infers; for 
no infect touches it: nor is it affected by cxcellive 
drought, or the changes of feafons. Horned cattle, 
horfes, pigs, and poultry, are exceedingly fond of it 
when cut fmall. The leaves may be gathered every 
12 or 15 days; they are from 30 to 40 inches long, 
by 22 to 25 inches broad. This plant is excellent for 
milch cows, when given to them in proper proportions, 
as it adds much to the quality as well as quantity of 
their milk; but care mult be taken to proportion the 
leaves with their green food, otherwife it would abate 
the milk, and fatten them too much, it being of fo ex¬ 
ceeding a fattening quality. To put all thefe proper¬ 
ties beyond doubt, however, further experiments are 
wanting. 

We lhall afterwards have occafion to confider both 
the qualities and the mode of cultivating this plant, 
when we Come to treat of the cultivation of fuch vege¬ 
tables, as are more properly articles of commerce. 

SECT. 
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Culture of 

Grafs. 


SECT. IV. 

CULTURE OF GRASS. 

The culture of grafs is at once a difficult and an im- Im P° rt anre 
portant branch of the occupation or art of the huf- "ure of "" 
bandman. It is difficult; becaufe the principles upon grafs ‘ 
which it refts are not yet well underllood, or are only 
beginning to be fo; and it is important, both on ac¬ 
count of its direft value in feeding cattle, when well 
cultivated, and on account of its indirect worth, confi- 
dered as a preparation for raffing grain. According to 
the obfervation of Mr Young, he who has grafs can at 
all times have corn ; whereat, the reverfe of the propo- 
fition is by no means true, on account of the prepara¬ 
tion neceffary to the production of valuable grafs. A 
clofe and found turf is the bell and the richeft manure 
that has yet been difeovered in nature, and when lands 
covered by it are broken up by the plough, they never 
fail for a time to produce valuable crops, whether of 
grain or of roots. A nation therefore which poflefles a 
confiderable quantity of excellent grafs.grounds, may 
be faid to have bread, and confequently to have riches, 
laid up as in a florelioufe, from which it can be drawn 
at pleafure. Practical hufbandmen alfo frequently pre¬ 
fer pafturc to arable lands, on account of the fmall de¬ 
gree of labour or hazard that attends it, and on ac¬ 
count of the opportunity which it affords of laying out 
a great capital, with a reafonable profpefl of profit. 

Men of property alfo are often induced to give it a pre- 
J) 4 ference 
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Culture of ference, on account of the good condition in which it 
preferves their lands, the wealth of the tenants, which 
it procures for them, and the confequent cafe with 
which a large eftate may be managed, 
v.'herein^ j n t h e culture of grafs an important diftin£tion ought 
lture differ, never to be loft fight of, between grafs intended to be 
cut for hay, and that which is meant to be confumed 
hy cattle upon the ground, which laft is moil properly 
pafture land. When a crop of hay is reaped, tire foil is 
exhaufted, in a certain degree, without any thing being 
reftored to it; which is not the cafe when the cattle feed 
upon the ground. It ought to be obferved, however, 
that a hay crop exhaufts the foil very llightly, if it is 
cut extremely green, and before the grafs plants have 
time to ripen their feeds. The degree in which the 
foil is exhaufted, is found by experience to be propor¬ 
tioned to the maturity of the feeds of the grades. 
W'here hay crops, therefore, are raifed, it is always 
neceffary to drefs the fields from time to time with ma- 


Independcnt of the difference between pafturage and 
hay crops refulting from the neceffity of manure, it is 
to be remarked, that grafs, which for fome time has 
been cut for hay, is thereby rendered lefs fit to be ufed 
for pafturagewhile on the contrary, when the land 
is pafturcd for fome years, it becomes unfit to produce 
a good crop of hay: this arifes from the pliable nature 
of the grafs plants, and the habits which they are ca- 
Grafs how pable of acquiring. The grafs plants propagate in two 
propagated, by feed and by root. When they are allowed to 
ftand for hay, and confcquently to rife to maturity, na- 
..Hjtte feems to intruft the propagation of the different 
fpecies to the feed which they produce. They grow 


up 
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up with ftrong Items, few in number, and the foil on Culture of 
which they reft retains a confiderable degree of open- \ 
nefs; whereas, when a field of grafs is kept low by 
being conftantly, and rather fevercly paftured by cattle, 
fo that no grafs feeds can be formed, the plants in this 
cafe propagate themfclves by the root. A clofe matted 
turf is formed, which fends forth great numbers of 
more (lender and delicate ftems, which are incapable of 
rifing up and forming a good crop of hay, though they 
afford a very fweet and grateful kind of pafturage for 
cattle; while, on the contrary, a field on which hay 
crops have ufually beemraifed, when fuddenly ufed for 
pafturing cattle, is unfuitable for the purpofe ; becaufe 
the plants are few, and thefe, in the earlieft ftages of 
their growth, are of a lean, hungry, and coarfe nature. 

To attempt, therefore, to intermix thefe two ways of 
ufing grafs by cutting a field, a»d by pafturing it for a 
length of time on alternate years, is to adopt a fure 
plan for having neither good hay nor good pafture. 

In the farther difcuflion of the fubjeft, we (hall con- 
fider, firft, the modes which may with propriety be 
adopted for the improvement of grafs lands, indepen¬ 
dent of the ufe of the plough or of flooding. Second¬ 
ly, The mode of improving grafs where the aid of the 
plough is to be called in. Thirdly, Wfc (hall mention 
the particular grafs plants that ought in either cafe to 
be cultivated ; and, laftly, We (hall give an account of 
the mode of improving grafs lands by flooding them ar¬ 
tificially with water. 
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Culture of 

Grats. I. Improvement of Grafs without the aid of the plough , of' 

of watering. 

fiord srafs In many parts of Great Britain, more efpecially 

broken up. ar ound the feats of country gentlemen, there are rich 
old paftures which have lafted for ages, without what 
is called fog, or the mofs plants, having grown up or 
encroached upon the grades. In fuch inftances no im¬ 
provement is neceflary. Such lands are a treafure, of 
which the plough is the key. They will at any time 
produce immenfe crops of grain ; but after having done 
fo, it is very difficult fpeedily to reftore the foil to its 
former ftate, or to renew the value of the pafture, which 
is very great. In fpeaking, therefore, of the improve¬ 
ment of paltures, we muft be underftood as treating 
of thofe of an inferior quality, or of what may be called 
upland pafures. » 

Braining. .For the improvement of upland paftures, then, the 
firft ftep to be adopted on all thofe fpots, where it may 
be neceflary, confifts of draining, of the various forms 
of pra£lifing which we have already given a full account. 
No general rule can be given for die kind of drains, 
which ought to be adopte$. This principle, however, 
muft undoubtedly be kept in view by the hulbandmau, 
as a rule of cOndudf common to all perfons engaged in 
commercial employments, that he ought not to expend 
more money upon the foil in draining than it is capable 
of repaying; at the fame time, he ought not, for the 
fake of avoiding prefent expence, to expofe himfelf to 
a heavy annual expenditure in repairing his drains. 
Whether he is-to ufe open or clofe drains, or what kind 
of open drains (if fuch are preferred) he is to adopt, muft 
be determined by a due confideration of the quality of 

the 
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the foil, or the endurance of his own leafe or intereft Culture of 

. . Grafs. 

in it. ■ t ■ 

In cold upland fituations, enclosing is often no lefs Knclofing. 
neceflary than draining for the improvement of the pa- 
, fture, and the one prafticc very conveniently accompa¬ 
nies the other where open drains are ufed; as the fame 
ditches which clear the foil of water ferve alfo for di¬ 


viding the fields. In die fituations now mentioned, en- 
clofing is belt performed by means of belts of planting, 
with the addition of clumps of hardy trees on tire poor- 
eft eminences. In this way, the extent of pafture, 
though diminifhed by the fpacc occupied by the timber, 
will ufually remain fufficient in confequence of its ame¬ 
lioration, to afford liberal intereft for the money laid 
out in enclofing, while at the fame time the foreft trees 
that are gradually rifing, will a .ford a great addition to 
the worth of the property. '1 hg expence of enclofing 
and planting, however, as it is intended for the perma¬ 
nent benefit and amelioration of the foil, can only be 
undertaken by a proprietor j or by a tenant, in confe¬ 
quence of an allowance granted by the proprietor. 

It is of conGderable fervice to roll the turf of pafture Rolling, 
land in the months cf February and March with a hea¬ 
vy wooden roller, always obferving to do it in moift 
weather, that the roller may make an iropreffion. This 
pr aft ice has a confiderable tendency to fix the roots of 
the grafs plants in the foil, which in fomc fituations are 
otherwife apt to be call out. When this laft event 
happens, fog fpeedily fprings up: The grafies decay, 
and the pafture becomes of little value, though fuch an 
event might cafily nave been prevented by. the eafy and 
nnexpenfive praftice of rolling. The grafs likewife is 
rendered fweetcr by this hufbandry, in confequence of 

the 
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Cu’tnre of the tendency which the preflure of the roller has by 
< i—... fixing, and, as it were, planting all the roots in the 
foil, to encourage a thick turf, or the growth of vail 
numbers of fmall and delicate plants. 

To flock With a fimilar view, it is of great value towards the 
wall ihecp. j m p rovement 0 f a jj p 0or paftures to ftock them with 

fheep in preference to black cattle, and even rather 
to overftock them. Mr Young obferves *, that it 
Is the opinion of many eminent farmers, that no¬ 
thing recruits poor foils fo much as heartily feeding 
them with fheep for fome years, provided the fheep are 
not folded from the land} and he himfelf has praclifed 
upon this principle with fuccefs. The effeft of keep¬ 
ing a very full ftock of fheep upon the land is, that 
they prevent any feed ftems from rifing to exhauft the 
foil, and thereby give to the grafs plants, which they 
keep conftantly pared .down and bare by their clofe bite, 
a .habit of mattening or fpreading their roots, fo as to 
form a firm turf and a clofe growth of delicate grades. 
This, like every other valuable practice, may no doubt 
be overdone, particularly during a very hot and dry 
fummer; becaufe, in fuch a feafon, if the land is much 
overftocked with fheep, they are under the neccflity 
of biting fo clofe, that they are apt to deftroy the roots 
of the grafs. * In other refpedls, however, there is no 
doubt, that both by the mode of eating and by their 
dung, grafs lands are greatly ameliorated by being fully 
(locked with tliefe animals. As there are very few 
plants, which they do not eat when young (furze, 
broom, and heath, not excepted;, they have a great ten¬ 
dency 


* Annals of Agricultnrt, voL xxvii. 
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dency to clear pafture land of almoft all noxious weeds. Culture of 
and to encourage the exclulive production of grafs. 

Thefe ideas are well fupported by the following paf- 
fage in an ell ay * by the Rev. Arthur Young, in which, 
after giving lifts of a few of the ordinary grafles to be af¬ 
terwards noticed, he proceeds thus: “ But here I mult 
obferve generally, that if the land thus laid to grafs be 
intended for fheep, it is not an objeft of very great con- 
fequence to fow only the finer grafles, as clofe feeding 
will make any grafs named in thefe lifts fine, fweet, 
and productive; but this effeCt depends altogether on 
its being conftantly fed clofe, that is, all feed-items being 
prevented from riling. Every good farmer is fenfible 
of the neceflity of this with rye-grafs, but molt unac¬ 
countably does not extend a fimilar concern to other 
grafles. Above 200 acres under my management have 
been laid down chiefly for flicjp^ and I have flocked 
the fields fo early in fpring, and fo thickly, as juft to 
keep down the feed-items: the cock’s-foot , oat-grafs, 
and Tarkflrire •white , with this management, have prov¬ 
ed fweet feeding grafles, not at all rejeCted, even in 
fields where the flock had a choice. Several writers 
fecm to have been very fenfible of the confequence of 
clofe feeding. 

•* Mr Davis fays, “ The fweetnefs of the feed on the 
downs of Wilts depends much more on its being kept 
clofe, and eaten as fall as it Ihoots, than on any parti¬ 
cular good quality of the grafs itfelf; for there are 
many downs that, when clofe fed, appear to be a very 
fweet pafture, but which, if fuffered to run a year or 

two 
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Culture of two without a full ftock on them, will become fo coarl’e, 
t that fheep will almoft as foon ftarve as eat the grafs.” 
(Wilts Report, p. 18.) 

“ Upon 13 en-Lomond, &c. the pailuring of fheep 
has evidently in the courfe of 20 years paft improved 
the quality of the herbage, fo as to raife grafs of a good 
fpecies, and in very confiderable abundance, where no-, 
thing formerly prevailed but bad kinds of grafs, and ' 
tliefe in no great plenty j and the practice bids fair to 
banifh heath from all the places that are paftured by 
iheep. 

“ Lille, who was the beft writer on husbandry we had 
for many ages, remarks, (vol. ii. p. 79.), ‘ That there are 
poor foils which require a much longer time to grow a 
fccond inch than the Brit and that confcquently on 
fuch it is much more profitable to keep fheep than 
cattle.’ The writer pf this eflay, on firft reading this 
paflage, made this experiment on land of 12s. and 15 s. 
an acre, clipping the plant with feifiars, and carefully 
meafuring and weighing the produce, and comparing it 
with neighbouring plants left to perfect the leed-ftem : 
the fuperiority was proportioned to the times of cut¬ 
ting.” (Stirlinglhire Report, p. 49.) 

Sheep-feeding not only ameliorates by enriching the 
foil and fining the herbage, but alfo by deftroylng 
weeds. Ragwort , with which the bullock-grounds of 
Limerick are overrun for want of fheep, is much af- 
fedted by them j and Mr Marfhal gives an infiance 
(York Economy, vol. ii. 128.) of a meadow, foul in the 
extreme, with knobweed, cured by pafturing it tepeat- 
edly in the fpring with fheep. 

“ But here a counter remark mult be made, which is, 
that after a field has been paftured long with fheep, and 

clofe 
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clofe fed, it becomes unable to yield a growth of hay; Culture of 
tlie plants by being conftantly cropped down acquire a ■ * 

dwarfilh habit, however quick the growth in that early 
ftage. There is a fmall field on this eftate which has 
been under grafs time immemorial, and kept fed for the 
laft 40 years at leaft, except one year in which it was 
mown, expelling a vaft crop: the feafon was very fa¬ 
vourable, but I was utterly difappointed, for the pro¬ 
duce was fmall. I have known the fame thing happen 
on enclofing an old common. In Scotland a fimilar re¬ 
mark has been made. « Two inclofures of die fame 
foil were laid down together with grafs-feeds of die 
fame kind; after two years hay the one was furrender- 
ed to pallure; from the other a crop of hay was taken 
every other year. After ieven years abfence the pro¬ 
prietor returned home, and wanting more hay, mowed 
both ; and that which had been naftured gave the worftl 
crop. Something like the fame thing has been obferved 
in Switzerland.” 

There are few paftures which may not be improved- imc - 
by the addition of quicklime in powder, fpread out up¬ 
on the furface. The mofs plants are the greateft ene¬ 
mies of the grades, and as quicklime utterly confumes 
and deftroys them, it performs two fervices to the pa- 
fturc, or rather to the grafles which form die pallure. 

In the firft place, it deftroys the moll dangerous rival 
of the grafles; and fecondly, it converts that rival, or 
the fog, into a valuable manure for the amelioration of 
the foil. An example of fuceefsful improvement in 
this way is Hated in the Annals of Agriculture *, as per¬ 
formed by a county member of parliament. 

“ About 


* Vol. xxiv. 
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Culture of « About eighteen years ago, I took about eighty 
1 Scots acres of land that had been arable, but left to 
grafs for four or five years, of which, above twenty were 
of a very bad foil, part of the reft only middling, and 
about two-thirds of a good natural light foil; but the 
whole had been left out in a very bad order by the te¬ 
nant. I inclofcd the whole in one field by a very good 
dry ftone wall, four feet' and a half high, befides two 
rows of turf on the topi I gave it at the rate of about 
300 Winchefter bufhels of flaked lime to the Scotch 
acre on the fward in fummer, and did nothing elfe in the 
way of improvement or of cleaning it. 

“ The expence of indofing and liming of the whole 
amounted to about 320I. 

“ Ever fince I have 1 & it for fummer pafturo only by 
auction; at firft it let ,%r lefs than 16I.; the rent rofe 
gradually. About fix oj*fc- en years ago it let for about 
40I.; for the two laft! yea. * between 50I. and 53I. per 
annum ; and this yearji'^5) it let for 75I. 

“ I fufpett this extraordinary rent has been owing 
to a competition ; butjl certainly reckon that it will 
produce a fair good rejp of about 6 cA. or perhaps more. 
The Scots acre is to toe Englifh as 1270 to 1000. 

“ The tenants wl& Rave hired it have applied it 
moftly to feeding catt&‘, and perhaps a few horfes; ne¬ 
ver to feeding flieep-i By the information I could get 
it was fuflicient to fad well during the fummer fixty 
head of black cattle. C- 

“ The importance if liming does not only appear 
from this trial upon \$j»rn-out and exhaufted land, for 
I have remarked the jfamc great effect on foils in much 
better heart; for inftuncc, in the divifion of farms that 
were many years ago the infield parts, and which hav¬ 
ing 
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ing for .many years received all the dung of the farm, Culture of 
were in good condition when laid to grafs, though by 1 Gr *^' . 
no means clean: the limed 'parts of thefe have fuch a 
fuperiority that the good effedt could not be doubted. 

« I have found, by a number of experiments, that 
the good effedb of mixing 'lime with tolerable earth, 
taken off the furface, or from ponds, ditches, or quag¬ 
mires, have been much fuperior to uling it alone. I 
mix in general about doubli*. the quantity of earth to 
that of lime 5 but the proportion which is fufficient to 
fatunU the earth varies, but' is eafily known by the 
workmen themfelves from experience. If the land is 
mofs it fliould be harrowed, after froft, before the earth 
and lime are laid on it; t! ii-jdeftroys the mofs com¬ 
pletely. It is well known dfcit all land fhould be per- 
fe£Uy drained before calcaj-.C&Es earth is applied to it.” 

Paring and burning applied to paftures, is Paring or 

likewife a valuable imprdvr iei^f It may either be ap- burn "’S- 
plied partially or generally, if the ground is overrun 
with bullies or rallies, it will & of great advantage to 
the land to grub them up tow aqjU the latter part of fum- 
mer, and after they are dried tsaburn them, and fpread 
the allies over the ground juft 'fljpre the autumnal rains, 
at w hich time the furface of tir-SJand fliould be levelled 
and fown with grafs-fecds, wh 4? will come up in a lliort 
time, and make good grafs t following fpring. So 
alfo when the land is full of Sole or ant-hills, thefe 
fhould be pared ofF, and eithei, burnt for the allies, or 
fpread immediately on the ground where they are pa¬ 
ved off, obferving to fow the hire patches with grafs- 
feed juft as the autumnal rains begin. 

That paring and burning be advantageouf- 

ly applied over the whole furface of the foil cannot 
Voj.. II. E be 
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Cl G T 0l ^ doubted, providing always that proper grafs-feeda 
v-;.- „j are fown. In the Annals of Agriculture (vol. xxxiv.) 
the following inftance of this pra&ice is recorded: 
“ Thomas Bradford Efq. now of Alhdown park, 
near Grinftead in Suifex, when he lived near Doncafter 
fome years ago, pared and burned a poor worn-out ley, 
fpread the allies, and harrowed in white clover, rye- 
grafs, rib-grafs, and trefoil, without any ploughing-, 
and it has ever fince been a very fine meadow. This is 
a remarkable experiment that deferves much attention, 
for it is applicable to cafes in which fuch manaefTien' 
would prove uncommonly convenient. It is, where 
fuitable, die cheapeft. of all improvements.” 

2. Of the Culture of Grefs by the aid of the Plough. 

Conliderable information laas been obtained, or ra¬ 
ther diffufed, upon this fubjfyea. in confcquence of die 
premiums offered by tiie Boern of Agriculture for Ef- 
fays upon the moans of converting grafs lands into til¬ 
lage without exhaufling the foil, and of reftoring them 
to permanent grafs again in an improved, or at leaft in 
an uninjured ftate. 

Grafs or pafture lands^re ufually brought under the 
Rrifcm for plough for one of two Wafons. On thofe rich foils 
upgrafo where the pafture is permanently good, and where the 
clofe turf continues to produce valuable grades without 
intermixture of fog or other coarfe plants, a landlord is 
fometimes tempted to break up the foil for the fake of 
the rich crops of grain which the vegetable mould 
which has for years been accumulating at the furface 
enables it for a certain time to yield. In fuch a cafe, 
however, unlcfs gTeat care is ufed in preferving or in re- 
ftoring to the foil what it has loft by this treatment, the 

proprietor 
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proprietor is extremelyapt to find that he has been fqueez- Culture of 
ing the orange, of which he retains only the empty rind. ■ _ ■ 

Lefs valuable paftures are frequently broken up, and 
indeed ought to be fo, for their improvement. When, 
in confequence of the bleaknefs of the climate, or the 
exhaufted ftate in which the land was formerly laid 
down to pafturc, the mofs plants have prevailed over 
the graffes, or when the lands have come to be covered 
with fern, rulhes, and ant-hills, it is ufualiy advanta¬ 
geous to fubjed them for fome time to the plough, 
opportunity may be afforded of permanently 
ameliorating the pafture. 

To prepare lands for grafs, the fame rules mull be Preparation 
attended to and obferved that are neceffary for prepar- 
ing them to yield rich crops of grain, that is to fay, grafs. 
the lands muff be cleancdoor freed of weeds, and they 
muff be brought into od heart, or well manured. 

To cultivate any particular plant, the firft and mod ne- 
ceffary ftep to be taken, undoubtedly, is to remove 
every rival from the foil, that it may be able alone to 
occupy its whole powers. This is no lefs neceffary, if 
we wifh to rear particular graffes, than if we wifli 
to obtain crops of certain^ kinds of grain. That 
the land which is to be converted into pafture ought 
to be in good condition, is perhaps ftill more ob¬ 
vious, as it is in vain to expect that valuable plants will 
grow without nouriflnnent. It is true, that in a good 
climate, if exhaufted land is left to itfelf, nature will 
gradually produce fome fort of improvement on its fur- 
face. Plants of fome kind or other will lpring up, and 
by the rotting of their leaves and roots, .will, in time, 
produce a portion of vegetable mould, which may ferve 
to uourilh fome of the grafles, or if tor® up by the 
El plough* 
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Cl Gr 7 ° f P^ ou 8^> to g ivc for a year or two good crops of grain. 

i .—It is this circumftance which has probably introduced a 
confiderable negligence of condu£t on die part of ma¬ 
ny farmers, with regard to the cultivation of grafs. 
Such conduct, however, ought to be carefully avoided 
by every true agriculturift, that is, by every man who 
is endeavouring to derive from the foil the higheft pro¬ 
fit which it is capable of yielding'in a fhort time. 

Rotation The great art of cleaning a foil, and at the fame time 

irops. bringing it into good heart by providing abundance 

of manure, confifts of fubje&ing it to a judicicw*- pra 
vious rotation or courfe of crops. Upon this fubjeCl, 
which is extremely important, we have already made 
fome remarks, when treating of the proper modes of 
bringing land into culture from a ftate of nature. The 
general rule is, that excepting upon a very ftifF clay, 
which from the fear of poaching may not admit of 
fuch a practice, the b<\t of all immediate preparations 
for grafs, confifts of a crop of turnips cotifumed by 
cattle upon the field ; as, in this way, if the turnips are 
properly cultivated, the land will be at once cleaned 
and manured. This arrangement is uncommonly ad¬ 
vantageous where lands h^ve been broken up to amelio¬ 
rate a poor pafture, becaufe turnips fcarcely fail to fuc- 
cced wherever they enjoy a new foil, or the manure af¬ 
forded by frefh turf; in other cafes, artificial manure 
is necefl'ary to bring forward a heavy crop, without 
which the preparation for grafs will be incomplete ; as 
a fcanty crop, affording little food for cattle, will not 
enable them in their turn to improve the foil by dung. 
In this cafe, the beft mode is to repeat the turnip crop 
on the fucceeding year. Where there is abundance of 
manure, however, but not otherwife, a crop of cabba- 

ees. 
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gcs, treated in the fame manner, is perhaps (till more Culture of 
valuable than turnips. It unites every advantage of the . c ' r * fs ' . 
drill hufbandry in cleaning the land, with the benefit 
which the foil derives from a fhading or fmothering 
crop, concluding with the produ&ion of abundance of 
manure. 

On clay land the management fhould be different. 

The foil fliould be amply manured in autumn or fpring, 
in the dried weather, when carting can be performed 
without injury. One ploughing ought to be given in 
and three or four more in fummer previoufly 
to Augud, when the feeds are to be fown. 

With regard to the more immediate preparation of nratfcs 
land for grafs feeds, it is a celebrated quedion, about 
which various opinions have been entertained and much com. 
written. Whether grafs feeds ought to be fown along 
with a crop of corn in fpring, or after a fummer fallow 
in Augud without corn ? The Ifev. Mr Arthur Young 
dates the fubjecf in the following terms * : “ Much 
has been written on the comparifon of tliefe feafons, 
and whether with corn in fpring, or without it in Au¬ 
gud. But Mr Lydcr of Bawtrey compared them, and 
found the latter much the better. Mr Dickion of Bel- 
ford made a comparative experiment, but all in the 
fpring: Four acres with graffes alone, «n peafe and 
buck-wheat ploughed in the preceding autumn; five 
acres with barley, and five the feeds alone without ei¬ 
ther coni or manure. The two diviftons fown alone 
were overrun with chickweed, and would have been 
choked, but a dairy of cows ate it. From that time, 

E 3 for 
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C *Graftfeven years, no difference perceptible between th®. 
. three divifions. The earl of Holdernefs laid down large 
tradls of land, both at Hornby Caftle and Sion, and 
found by experiments, that the feeds anfwered beft 
when fown alone. 

“ Other authorities (continues this writer) might be 
quoted, but the fa£I is, that the feeds will fucceed al- 
tyio.ft equally well in either method ; though if I did 
give the preference, it fliould be to Auguft fowings 
without corn ; but the fucccfs 1 have witneffed in both 
feafons does not allow any pofttive opinion. 
and mountains are an exception. In fuch fituations 
fnows come too early to venture fuch fowings ; on fuch 
I do not think that grafs-fccds fliould ever be fown in 
autumn, nor ventured later than the firft week in Au¬ 
guft : but* the better feafon is the fpring; and with 
oats, not for a crop of corn, but following the too ge¬ 
neral advice of an Italian author, to mow it, before the 
feeds ripen, either for foiling or for hay.” 

On the other hand, the fubject is thus treated in an 
Effay addreffed to the Board ( of Agriculture, by the 
Rev. H. J. Clofe *. “ A friend of mine wiftied to pro¬ 

cure a good meadow or pafture around his houfe ; he 
fallowed the land for barley; but the fpring proving wet, 
and the foil bfing a ftrong loam, he could only put half 
of it in order for that crop, which was fown, and laid 
with clover and rye-grafs. The other part was fallow¬ 
ed and fown in Auguft with the fweepings of hay cham¬ 
bers, as I have recommended. The barley was a good 
crop, and the clover and rye-grafs were probably equal 

to 

* Communication /J vol. ill. 
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to the firit year’s cut of hay. The fecond year the arti- Culture of 
ficial grades began to fail; worfe the third, fourth, and i Grari 
fifth: the fixth year, after having received two dref- 
fings, the fpontaneous produft of the foil began to give 
a fleece over the furface of the land. About two years 
after thefe lands were fown, I faw this field, when the 
part fown in Auguft was worth at lead i js. per acre 
more than the part which had been fown with artificial 
grades in the barley. Thus, from a&ual experiments, 
numbers of which I could adduce, it appears that fowing 
f*.v*epings of hay chambers in Auguft, is preferable 
to fowing artificial grades in the fpring with any crop of 
corn. Suppofe the corn worth 5I. per acre, the differ¬ 
ence of the produce of hay or feed in the fecond, 
third, fourth, and fifth years, -.could more than coun¬ 
terbalance this; and the proprietor would find a per¬ 
manent improvement in his land of from 15s. to 20s. 
per acre. “ Sowing rubbiih f\\ Auguft is not of fo 
great importance as in the fpring. In the former fea- 
fon all the annual feeds vegetate, and if the beginning 
of the winter be mild, they will bloll'om; but they 
cannot perfe£t their feed, and the firft froft deftroys 
them. If fown in the fpritig, they vegetate, bloflom, 
perfect, and ftied their feeds, and thus ftock the land 
with noxious weeds.” , 

Upon this queftion of fowing grafs feeds with or with- Opinion on 
out a crop of corn, the fact appears to Hand thus: That t,R 
grafs feeds will undoubtedly thrive under a corn crop, 
especially barley, which is fooneft removed from the 
ground, and comes up with a flender ftalk fo as not to 
overfhadow the young grafs plants j but it ought to be 
remembered, that every corn crop, which is fullered to 
bring its feeds to maturity, robs the foil of a great por- 
E 4 tiou 
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f tion of its fertilizing powers. Whatever therefore is gain* 
1 ed by the crop of corn, is in fome meafure loft by the fuc- 
ceeding crop of grafs. The Jaft quoted writer remarks, 
that “ fhould it be thought proper to fow the feeds with 
any corn, barley muft have the preference. If fown with 
oats, and the land prepared as it fliould be, viz. in high 
tilth and order, the oats will be fo luxuriant as to (mo¬ 
ther and deftroy the young plants.* Lands intended for 
grafs or meadow cannot b,e in too high a ftatc of culti¬ 
vation. The permanent improvement in the intrinfic 
value of the land will abundantly repay almoft wujusv 
pence. To improve the foil with this view, and then 
to exhauft it by a crop of corn at the time of fowing 
die feeds, appears to me a fure method of counteracting 
the very object in view.” 

Whether grain, therefore, is or is not to be fown 
with grafs-feeds, will, at lead upon open and light 
foils, be a queftion, they anfwer to which nuift chiefly 
depend upon the ftate in which the land actually is. 
In the neighbourhood of a city, and where dung can 
be procured in abundance, it will be prudent, in this 
as in every other cafe, to facrifice manure, in place of 
facrificing time and labour, by allowing the foil to re¬ 
main fallow. 

Whether gr^fs-feeds be fown in the fpring along with 
corn, or in Auguft after a fallow, the autumnal ma¬ 
nagement will be equally important. All trampling by 
cattle and horfes is pernicious: for the foil, after a crop 
of corn, or. after the tillage of a fallow, is very tender, 
and eafily affe&ed by every imprdBon; it is alfo bad 
to feed the plants, as has been found by experience. 
The fafe way is to keep every thing out through both 
autumn and winter. The profit of feeding is abso¬ 
lutely 
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w? nothing; for the pafturage in the fpring for Culture of 
flieep is of far more value, by reafon of not eating it in 1 • 

autumn : at the former feafon it affords a moft valuable 
and very early bite for ewes and lambs. 

When permanent pafture is intended, the fubjeft of year* 
its treatment, during the firft crop, has already in fome lrCa ' m " m ' 
meafure been difeufled. A crop of hay ought by no 
means to be taken. If the grafs, however, is mown, it 
ought at lead to be done early, that the foil may not be 
exhaufted by the grafs running to feed. The proper 
*i\yir ^4 treatment during the firft year, confifts of 
feeding with flieep, unlefs very great quantities indeed 
of the beft manure can be afforded to he fpread upon 
the furface after the crop of hay. At the fame time, 
the number of flieep fhouhl not b? fo great nor kept fo 
Jong, cfpecially in a dry feafon, as to endanger the 
plants, by being nibbled too cloie. “ If bents rife,” fays 
the Rev. Mr Arthur Young, in tip Effay already quoted, 

“ as they will do, let them be nvept with a feythe be¬ 
fore any of them feed, unlefs tile plants be evidently 
too thin on the ground: In that cafe, the feed falling 
may do more good by raifing frelli plants, than harm 
to thofe which yield the feed. Though I have little 
doubt that feeding is the right management, yet it is 
not to be concluded, that with mowing, tjie grafs will 
not l'uccced ; laird Rockingham’s new leys, viewed in 
the autumn of the firft year, were, by defeription, 
among the fmeft that have been feen ; they were ma¬ 
nured, however, the autumn after fowing, which is 
admirable management, provided the foil be found and 
the feafon very dry. 

“ But it is not only the firft year that ftieep-feeding 
is the beft management for a new ley ; there is no ne- 

celfity 
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Cnftnre of ceffity of continuing it longer; but I have had fome 
» -v- fields under my care, which fucceeded well in feeding 
Importance four, five, and even fix years; and, in general, it may 
wiuTlheep. be down as a rule, that the more die land is fheep- 
fed, the more it will be improved ; and efpecially if it 
be ever to be ploughed again for com. But when lheep- 
feeding enclofurcs are mentioned, it is underltood, that 
the fheep are not to be removed "from i'uch fields to be 
folded elfewhere ; a ruinous, impoveri thing, unnecefiary 
fyftem, of which the farmers are too fond, as they are 
of every way of robbing grafs to favour corn.”. 

Manage- Should a total failure of the grafs crop take place 
crop fail, from any unforefeen caufe, the bell conduct, adds the 
fame author, will be in “ fields that were fown in the 
fpring, to clean the corn as early as poffible, and plough¬ 
ing once to harrow in frelh feeds immediately : thefe 
will fucceed very well if they be got in during the 
month of Auguft ; tlu, fooner the better; and in this 
cafe, the land fhould be very well roiled in October in 
a dry feafon. If the failure happen on land fown in 
Auguft, it fhould have three earths in dry weather in 
the fpring, and grafs-feeds re-fown with buck-wheat in 
May. It is not a crop for clays and wet loams ; but 1 
have known it fucceed well in a dry fummer: fhould 
the feafon be,wet it will give little feed, and fhoutd be 
mown when in bloilom for foiling cows. It is an ame¬ 
liorating plant never exhaufting any foil; and therefore 
preferves in the land the fertility gained by the opera¬ 
tions previous to the former fowing. And I may here 
generally obferve, that grafs-feeds of all forts and on all 
foils, never fucceed better than with buck-wheat, of 
which not more than one bufhel an acre fhould be 
fown. There is a diftrift in Norfolk where buck-wheat 
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Is highly valued for this objeCt. It is a profitable arti- Culture of 
cle of cultivation on the very pooreft barren fands.” ■ . 


3. Of the particular Grajfes that ought to be Cultivated. 

Culmiferous grafl'es may be divided into two general Culmife- 
clafles for the purpol'es of the farmer, that it might be rou5grlire * J 
of ufe for him to attend to : viz. 1 ft, Thofe which, like 
the common annual kinds of corn, run chiefly to feed- 
ftalks; the leaves gradually decaying as they advance 
towards perfection, and becoming totally withered or 
’■‘ft entirely when the feeds are ripe. Rye-grafs 
belongs to this clafs in the ftricteft fenfe. To it like- 
wife may be affigned the vernal gr.:fs, dogs-tail grafs, 
and fine bent grafs. adly, Thofe whofc leaves conti¬ 
nue to advance even after the feed-ftalks are formed, 
and retain their verdure and fucculence during the 
whole feafon ; as is the cafe with the fefeue and poa 
tribes of grafles, whofe leaves ale as green and fuccu- 
lent when the feeds are ripe an* the flower-italks fad¬ 
ing, as at any other time. 

“ It is wonderful, Mr Stillingfleet * remarks, to fee 
how long mankind have negletbed to make a proper 
advantage of plants of fuch importance, and which, infc-. 
almoft every country, are the chief food of cattle. 

The farmer, for want of diftinguiihing > and felecting 
grafles for feed, fills his pafturcs either with weeds, or 
bad or improper grafles; when, by making a right 
choice, after fome trials, he might be fure of the bell 
grafs, and in the greateft abundance that his land ad¬ 
mits of. At prefent, if a farmer wants to lay down 

his 
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r his land to grafs, what docs he do ? he either takes 
. his feeds indifcriminately from his own foul hay rack, 
or fends to his next neighbour for a fupply. By this 
means, bt-fides a certain mixture of all forts of rubbifli, 
which mufl neceflarily happen, if he chances to have 
a large proportion of good feeds, it is not unlikely but 
that what he intends for dry land may come from moift, 
where it grew naturally, and the contrary. This is 
fuch a flovenly method of proceeding, as one would 
think could not poflibly prevail univerfally: yet this 
is the cafe as to all grades, except the damel-grrfn' 
what is known in fome few counties by the name of 
the Suffblk-grafs „• and this latter inftance is owing, l 
believe, more to the foil than any care of the hufband- 
man. Now, would the farmer be at the pains of fe- 
parating once in his life half a pint or a pint of the 
different kinds of grafs feeds, and take care to fow 
them, feparately, in a ^ery little time he would have 
wherewithal to flock his farm properly, according to 
the nature of each foil, and might at the fame time 
fpread thefc feeds feparately over the nation, by fup- 
plying the feed {hops. The number of grafles fit for 
the farmer is, I believe, ,fmall; perhaps half a dozen 
or half a fcore are all he need to cultivate ; and how 
fmall the trouble would be of fuch a tafk, and how 
great the benefit, mull be obvious to every one at firft 
fight. Would not any one be looked on as wild who 
fhould fow wheat, barley, oats, rye, peafe, beans, 
vetches, buck-wheat, turnips, and weeds of all forts 
together ? yet how is it much lefs abfurd to do what 
is equivalent in relation to grafles i Does it not import 
the farmer to have good hay and grafs in plenty ? 
and will cattle thrive equally on all forts of food ? We 

know 
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know the contrary. Horfes will fcarcely eat hay culture of 
that will do well enough for oxen and cows. Sheep ■ Cl ^' 
are particularly fond of one fort of grafs, and fatten 
upon it fafter than any other, in Sweden, if we may • 
give credit to Linnams. And may they not do the 
fame in Britain ? How {hall we know till we have 
tried ?" 

Notwithftanding wliat is above Hated, concerning the 
impropriety of fowing grafs feeds indiferiminately, this 
pra&ice has its advocates. The Rev. Mr Clofe, in the 
tflay nh<ave-quoted, remarks that « many objeclto fow¬ 
ing fuch rubbifli as the fweepings of hay chambers 
produce ; and I wifh moil fmcerely any method could 
be devifed for procuring clean feeds of our bed and 
natural meadow grafles. It is a great defideratum, and 
premiums to encourage agriculturists to fow feeds of 
the fefeues and poas, See. and for the largeft quantity 
of land fown with tliefe feeds, aid kept diitindt, might 
be of infinite fervice. Until tms can be effected, the 
above plan appears to me the molt eligible. It certain¬ 
ly has been crowned with the greatell fuccefs.” This 
opinion, however proceeds only upon the fuppofition 
that proper grafs-fecds cannot be obtained, a difficulty 
or rather an evil which is daily declining. 

The grafl'cs commonly fown for pafture^ for hay, or Kin<l< 0 f 
to cut green for cattle, are red clover, white clover, ^oniy 0 ”*" 
yellow clover, rye-grafs, rib-grafs, fainfoin, lucerne, &c. lou n - 

Red clover is of all the molt proper to be cut green Red clover, 
for fummer food, and its great value as a preparation 
for wheat has already been noticed. It is a biennial 
plant when fullered to perfect; its feed ; but when cut 
green, it will lall three years, and in a dry foil longer. 

At die fame time the fafeft courfe is to let it Hand 

but 
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Cuhorc of but a Angle year: if the fecond year’s crop happen 
... y ...i to be fcanty, it proves, like a bid crop of peafe, a 
great encourager of weeds by the fhelter it affords 
them. 

Here, as in all other crops, the goodnefs of feed is 
of importance. Choofe plump feed of a purple colour, 
becaufe it takes on that colour when ripe. It is red 
when hurt in the drying, and of a faint colour when 
unripe. 

Red clover is luxuriant upon a rich foil, whether clay, 
loam, or gravel: it will grow even upon a moor, vt]v»n 
properly cultivated. A wet foil is its only bane; for 
there it does not thrive. 

Culture of To have red clover in perfe£Hon, weeds mud be ex- 
red clover, tjrpatcd, an( j ftones taken off. The mould ought to 
be made as fine as harrowing can make it; and the 
furface be fmoothed with a light roller, if not fuffi- 
ciently fmooth withou'^ it. This gives opportunity for 
diftributing the feed evenly : which muft be covered 
by a fmall harrow with teeth no larger than thofe of a 
garden rake, three inches long, and fix inches a fun¬ 
der. In harrowing, the man fliould walk behind with 
a rope in his hand fixeij to the back part of the har¬ 
row, ready to difcntangle it from ftones, clods, turnip 
or cabbage roots, which would trail the feed, and dis¬ 
place it. 

Nature has not determined any precife depth for the 
feed of red clover more than of other feed. It will 
grow vigoroufly when two inches deep, and it will grow 
when barely covered. Half an inch may be reckoned 
the moil advantageous poiition in clay foil, a whole 
inch in what is light or loofe. It is a vulgar error, 
that fmall feed ought to be fparingly covered. Milled 

by 
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by that error, farmers commonly cover their -clover Culture of 
feed with a buihy branch of thorn j which not only . . 

covers it unequally, but leaves part on the furface to 
wither in the air. 

* The proper feafon for fowing red clover, is from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. It will fpring 
from the firft of March to the end of Auguft} but 
fuch liberty ought not to be taken except from ne- 
ceffity. 

There cannot be a greater blunder in hulbandry than Thick fcw- 
to be fparing of feed. Speculative writers talk of fow- ,ns ' 
ing an acre with four pounds. That quantity of feed, 
fay they, will fill an acre with plants as thick as they 
ought to (land. This rule may be admitted where grain 
is die obje£t; but it will not anfwer with refpect to 
grafs. Grafs feed cannot be fown too thick : the plants 
flicker one another ; they retain all the dew; and they 
mull pufli upward, having no roJn laterally. Obferve 
the place where a fack of peafe, *or of other grain, has 
been fet down for fowing: the feed dropt there acci¬ 
dentally grows more quickly than in the reft of the 
field fown thin out of hand. A young plant of clover, 
or of fainfoin, according to Tull, may be raifed to a 
great fize where it has room •, but the field will not 
produce half the quantity. When red clqyer is fount 
for cutting green, there ought not to be lefs than 24 
pounds to an acre. A field of clover is feldom too 
thick : the fmaller a Item be, the more acceptable it is 
to cattle. It is often too thin ; and when fo, the Items 
tend to wood. 

Grain may be fown more fafely with red • cloverofr ow i n «r 
than with almoft any other grafs ; and the moft proper ^ ovcr wuh 
grain has been found to be flax. The foil muft be a 
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Culture of highly cultivated for flax as well as for red clovtfr. 

> The proper feafon of fowing is the fame for both ; the 
leaves of flax being very fmall, admit of free circula¬ 
tion of air i and flax being an early crop, is removed fo 
early as to give the clover time for growing. In a rich 
foil it has grown fo fait, as to afford a good cutting that 
very year. Next to flax, barley is the beit companion 
to clover. The foil mu ft be loofe and free for barley 5 
and fo it ought to be for clover: the feafon of fowing is 
the fame} and the clover is well eftabliflied in the ground 
before it is over-topped by the barley. At the fame 
time, barley commonly is fooner cut than either oats or 
wheat. In a word, barley is rather a nurfe than a ftep- 
mother to clover during its infancy. When clover is 
fown in fpring upon wheat, the foil which has lain five 
or fix months without being ftirred, is an improper bed 
for it; and the wheat, being in the vigour of growth, 
overtops it from thJ[ beginning. It cannot be fown 
along with oats, bccaVife of the hazard of froft ; and 
when fown as ufual among the oats three inches high, 
it is overtopped, and never enjoys free air till the oats 
be cut. Add, that where oats are fown upon the win¬ 
ter furrow, the foil is rendered as hard as when under 
wheat.—Red clover is fometimes fown by itfelf with¬ 
out other gtain : but this method, befide lofing a crop, 
is not falutary; becaufc clover in its infant ftate re¬ 
quires Ihelter. 

As to the quantity of grain proper to be r own with 
clover: In a rich foil well pulverized, a peck of barley 
on an Englilh acre is all that ought to be ventured ; 
but there is not much foil in Scotland fo rich. Two 
Linlithgow firlots make the proper quantity for an 
acre that produces commonly fix bolls of barley; hal^ 

a 
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a firlot for what produces nine bolls. To thofe who Culture of 
are governed by cuftom, fo fmall a quantity will be ■ Gr * f! ” ■ 
thought ridiculous. Let them only confider, that a 
rich foil, in perfect good order, will from a Angle feed 
of barley produce 20 or 30 vigorous Items. People 
may flatter themfelves with the remedy of cutting bar¬ 
ley green for food, if it happen to opprefs the clover. 

This is an excellent remedy in a field of an acre or two; 
but the cutting an extenfive field for food mult be flow; 
and while one part is cutting, the clover is fmothered in 
other parts. 

Mr Clofe, whofe eflay has been already quoted, Clover (own 
ftrongly recommends the flowing of barley in drills when b^icy!! 6 * 
clover is intended to be raifed along with it. He 
thus defcribes his mode of proceeding and its advan¬ 
tages : « From many years practice I am convinced 
that the moll certain method of obtaining a crop of clo¬ 
ver, or other graflfes, without injury to the barley, is to 
flow the lands previous to the fall horfe-hoeing. The 
advantages of this method I have experienced by long 
practice, and they feem confirmed by theory. The 
barley being twice horfe or hand hoed previous to flow¬ 
ing the feeds, will not only be qjcar from annual weeds, 
but a fine tilth will be obtained for the feeds; the 
blades of com meeting over the intervals, *vill protedl 
the young plants from the depredations of the fly, and 
from the fcojrching fun ; the moifture of every dew will 
be retained^under the lhade of the corn; and the feeds, 
by being /own a month or fix weeks after the barley, 
will never exhault themfelves too much the firlt fum- 
mer, nor rife fo high a3 to interfere with harvefting the 
barley. In a moilt feafon, when the feeds are fowa 
early with jthe barley, the land is frequently full of an- 
Vol. Il| F nyal 
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Culture of nual weeds; the young plants of clover are taken off 
• ’ w ' • by the fly, and if they flouriffi, Expend themfelves fo 
much, that when you exped a full and firft crop of 
clover, you have fomething like a fecond year’s cut; 
and many fields of barley have been rendered ufelefs for 
all the purpofes of malting, by having fo large a portion 
of rich fucculcnt clover in the crop as to prevent their 
being harvefted.” 

how coi* ed When red clover is intended for feed, the ground 
lecied. ought to be cleared of weeds, were it for no other pur- 
pofe than that the feed cannot otherwife be preferved 
pure: what weeds efcape the plough ought to be taken 
out by the hand. In England, when a crop of feed is 
intended, the clover is always firft cut for hay. This 
appears to be done, as in fruit trees, to check the 
growth of the wood, in order to encourage the fruit. 
This practice will not anfwer in Scotland, as the feed 
would often be too ^tte for ripening. It would do 
better to eat the closer with iheep till the middle of 
May, which would allow the feed to ripen. The feed 
is ripe when, upon rubbing it between the hands, it 
parts readily from the hulk. Then apply the feythe, 
fpread the crop thin, and turn it carefully. When 
perfectly dry, take the firft opportunity of a hot day 
for thraihing it on boards covered with a coarfe lheet. 
Another way, lefs lubjedt to rifle, is to ftack the dry 
hay, and to thrafh it in the end of April, After die 
firft thraihing, expofe the hulks to the fun,\ind thrafh 
them over -and over till no feed remain. Nothing is 
more efficacious than a hot fun to make the hulk part 
with its feed; in which view it may be expofed to the 
fun by parcels, an hour or two before the flail is ap¬ 
plied. 

The 
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The following mode of colled! ing red clover feed is Culture of 
defcribed by Ezra L’Hommedieu, Efq. of New York *, • c ” & ' . 
as pradlifed in Suffolk county, Nortli America, and de- 
ferves notice. “ When you perceive about one half of 
the field to have changed its colour by the drying of the Clover feed 
clover heads, you then begin to colled! them, which is ^Tedm 
done by a machine invented at Brookhaven in Suffolk America, 
county : It is drawn by a horfe, and guided by a man 
or boy, who will colled! from the field by this means 
the heads of clover growing on five acres in one day: 
the price of collecting is 2S. 6 d. per acre. This ma¬ 
chine is of a fimple conftruction; it is nothing more 
than an open box of about four feet fquare at the bot¬ 
tom, and about two feet high on three (ides. One part, 
which we may call the fore-part, is open} on this part 
are fixed fingers, fimilar to the fingers of a cradle, about 
three feet long, and fo near together as to break off the 
heads from the clover flocks wlich are taken between 
thofe fingers : the heads are thrown back into the box 
as the horfe walks on. The box is fixed on an axle- 
tree, fupported by two fmall wheels of about two feet 
diameter. Two handles are fixed to the box behind, 

' by which the man or boy, at ^he fame time he guides 
the horfe, lowers or raifes the fingers of the machine, 
fo as to take off all the heads from the gwifs : as often 
as the box gets full of heads they are thrown out, and 
the horfe mass on again. 

“ Anc*ier inftrument is ufed for colle&ing hay-feed, 
which i J called a cradle; it is made of a piece of oak- 
board of about eighteen inches long and ten broad; 

F 2 . about 
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C G tU f' ° f a ^ out ft * nc * nc ^ es f b's board, which we may call the 
* fore part, is fawed into fingers of about nine inches 

long; a handle is fixed into the board, on the back part, 
almoit at right angles, inclining towards the fingers; a 
cloth is put round the back part of the board, which is 
cut rounding and raifed on the handle; this collects or 
keeps from Scattering the heads which are ftruck oft' 
from the grafs by this cradle; different fizes are ufed ; 
lefs than the above defcribed for women and children, 
who collect large quantities in this way. 

“ All the heads of clover, in what manner foever col¬ 
lected, ought to be put into Small heaps or cocks in the 
field, and there expofed, that the hulk may rot, (which 
generally takes about three weeks in Suffolk county), 
othenvife it will be very difficult to get out the 
feed. Some attention ought to be paid to thefe heaps, 
or cocks, left they Ihould rot too much next to the 
ground. It will fome^mes be neceffary, in cafe of 
much rain, to turn the^Jieap by rubbing the heads in 
your hand; it may eafily be perceived when the hulk 
is fufficiently rotten and dry : they are carted into the 
barn, and whenever it is found convenient, the feed is 
tliralhed out on the barn-floor, and cleaned with a wire- 
riddle.” 

White White or Dutch clover (trifolium repent) has hitherto 
been the chief dependence of thofe who have laid down 
land permanently to grafs, and is upon th* whole the 
beft kind of grafs that can be relied on, for\l rich or 
dry loams, fands, &c. and alfo for rich clays Okat have 
been properly drained, and ‘peats j but on poor wet 
loams aftd clays it fpeedily wear out, and gives way to 
various noxious plants, particularly the coarfc water- 
grafs {agrojl’uJlolonifera ). There exifts not perils a bet¬ 
ter 
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ter teft of the goodnefs of a foil than the circumftance Culture of 
of its producing this plant fpontaneoufly when left un- ° r ^' f 
ploughed. Whatever grafs-feeds are fown for palture, 
therefore, white clover ought to form a part. When 
clofe fed it has great fweetnefs for all kinds of ftock; 
though when this is neglected, this, like fevcral other 
grades, would feem tp become lefs valuable for (heep: 
for it will be obferved, that for the prefervation of the 
various fpecies of plants, nature has provided that their 
feeds or flowering items fhould be unacceptable to this 
otherwife clofe-biting animal. 

White clover is much improved by the ground being 
rolled at proper periods after the grafs is up ; for as this 
plant puts out roots from every joint of the branches 
which are near tilt- ground, lb by prefling down the 
Italics the roots mat fo clotViy together as to form a 
fward that covers the whole furface of the ground, and 
forms a thick green carpet ot ’,reat power in refilling 
drought; hence, if we examine in a very dry fummer 
the common paftures, we (hall find that the patches of 
this white honeyfuckle grafs exhibit the only inftances 
of verdure remaining in the fields. 

White clover intended for feed may be managed in 
Scotland in the manner already directed for red clover. 

Rye-grafs [lolium perenne) is for many pftrpofes a ve- Rye-grafs. 
ry valuable kind of grafs ; it will flouriih on any land 
except ftifl^elay, and will grow even on that. Upon 
rich lighy foils it is not only a good fpring-grafs, but 
the belMcind of it, if properly managed by due mixtures 
of oth^T grafles, fuits well for permanent paftures. 

Rye-grafs has a greater refemblance to grain than 
almoft any of the other grafles ; if fuffered to ripen its 
feed, amjphereafter cut for hay, it is an exhaulling or 
F 3 impoverifhing 
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Culture of impoverifhing crop. Like oats or barley, if cut green 
i.. . y I,, tbefore the feed forms, it will afford various other cut¬ 
tings during the fame feafon, in proportion to the fa- 
vourablenefs of the weather; but, like them, if its feed 
is once formed, its growth is flopped for that year. 
When inftead of being cut for hay it is clofe fed, it 
puts out a great variety of roots and fmall ftems, and 
forms clofe and delicate herbage. 

In feveral Englifli counties they complain that the- 
quality of rye-grafs has of late very much degenerated. 
The original kind produced a white ftalk and a white 
feed, and is a perennial grafs. The degenerate kind has 
a purple ftalk, and a blackifh feed, and has almoft be- 
Mr Peacy’s come an annual. Mr Peacy of North Leach, in Wilts, 
rye sra& ’ has gained much profit from felecling and felling the 
true fort to the farmers of feveral counties. Its ex¬ 
cellencies are, fuperior luxuriance in autumn, a longer 
duration in the foil, an ; l that if fpared at Michaelmas 
it will grow all winter. \> 

Dr Campbell of Lancaftcr, in the eflay already quot¬ 
ed, fpeaks thus of the qualities of rye-grafs. “ Upon 
looking back at the different opinions that have been 
Qualities ofgiven of this grafs, it is •onccived, that they may be 
rye-grafs. na t ura Hy accounted for. It has been tried in fome fi- 
tuations, and found not to give a thick well-con nested 
fward. Rye-grafs is natural only to good foils, or thofe 
in a fertile ftate; for, however it may bc'%imd acci¬ 
dentally in thofe of a contrary defeription, iAwill be 
only wheVe the land has been enriched by (Ring or 
other manure, cafually dropped. It comes upVbon- 
taneoufly for the moft part by the road fides, or neat 
the gate of a pafture field where the cattle are accuf- 
tomed to wait. The prefent fummer a fielcfc was ob- 

’ ferved 
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ferved to be fo full of rye-grafs, that, knowing none Culture of 
ha<Tbeen fown in the country, it became a queftion of . 

curiofity to difcover what circumflanccs had occafioncd 
it. Upon inquiry, it turned out that a large, quantity 
of cattle for a neighbouring fair, had been folded there 
a night, who had covered the field with their dung; 
whence the tendency to produce rye-grafs.” 

“ When land is in a proper ftate of manure, rye-grafs, 
united with white clover, will form a perfect fwartl 
the latter end of the fecond year after it is fown. I have 
a particular field of about five acres, that was fown with 
thefe two grades only, that is more perfectly graded 
over than others which had the addition of trefoil and 


rib-grafs, and which were fown at the fame time. 

“ On converting rye-grafs info hay, it is neceflary to 
cut it at a period previous to it s being fo ripe, as to have 
perfected its feed, and changed to a yellow colour; for 
iii this cafe a great part of the jinces of the plant, which 
conftitutle a principal part of t/e nutriment it is to af¬ 
ford, will be converted into a fpecies of draw, and its 
nutritive properties be proportionally diminilhed. 

“ When it is made into hay, perfons not acquainted 
with its qualities are apt to«obje£l to its apparent 
coarfenefs, which proceeds from its confiding almod 
entirely of flowering fletns, the rye-grafs having com¬ 
paratively a fmaller proportion of leaves than any other 
grafs. Whaler this be a defeft or a merit, will de¬ 
pend upo/a folution of this queftion: Do the Items 
and flooring parts of grafs, or the leaves taken, weight 
for weight, contain the greater proportion of nutriment ? 
JjfGczs not appear that this has been determined by ex¬ 
periments inftituted for the purpofe; but it feems pro¬ 
bable froi/f the items being fo much fweeter than the 
F 4 leaves, 
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Culture of leaves, (which is particularly perceptible upon chewing- 
i them when about half dry), and from thofe vegetable* 
which contain much faccharine matter being particularly 
nutritious, that the greater proportional quantity of nu¬ 
triment will be found to refide in the ftalks *, and if fo, 
the advantages of rye-grafs will be decifive. 

“ But, however this may be, it is certain, that, fup- 
pofing wet weather comes on during the procefs of hay¬ 
making, the firft part of the grafs that decays is the 
leaf, which foon becomes yellow, and then black; 
lofing all pretenfions to nutritive properties in which 
cafe it is evident that almoft the whole nutriment con¬ 
tained in the hay mud refide exclufivcly in the flower¬ 
ing ftalks. Rye-grafs, then, has in unfavourable hay 
feafons an advantage over all others, inafmuch, as from 
having fewer leaves, it is not fo apt to be injured by a 
continuance of rain, and it is befidcs, when in the cocks, 
more acceflible to the air and wind, from lying more 
open and light •, and co tfequently not fo apt to heat 
and mould as other grafles in fimilar fituations and fea¬ 
fons. 

“ It certainly poflefles the following valuable proper¬ 
ties: i. That there are few grafles fo early in the. 
fpring. 2 . That there are none better relifhed by cat¬ 
tle, nor morq nutritive. 3. That it has the power of re¬ 
filling bad weathet, in ticklilh hay feafons, in a greater 
degree than other grafles. 4. That there’ a greater 
facility in collefling its feed than that of any ot^er grafs. 

“ The prejudices againft: it appear to havi, arifen, 
r. From its having been fown in land not capable of 
producing a full crop of any good vegetable. 2 . 11 u. ’ 
allowing it to fhoot up fo far as to have formed the feed 
in the flowering ftalk, before cattle have been ^irned in- 

f to 
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to pafture, or that it has been cut for hay. Rye-grafs Culture of 
appears to partake more of the nature of grain than any ■ - w ' * 
other grafs. Hence, when it has perfe&ed its feeds, it 
fhoots out no more ilalks and but few leaves that feafon, 

* s Lord Kaimes has juftly obfcrvcd. Hence, it is necelTary 
to turn cattle into a field of this grafs early in the fpring, 
and to keep it well under by a fuflicient quantity of 
(lock; in which cafe it will continue to put out frelh 
flowering ilalks and leaves during the whole feafon. 

3. The hay, for the reafon juft afligned, Ihould be cut 
before it becomes a mere ftraw. Common hay-grafs, 
being compofed of grafs in various llages of growth and 
ripenefs, admits of a greater latitude than a field of rye- 
grafs, becaufe many of them will generally be in a pro¬ 
per ftate for cutting, although others may have pafied 
their prime.” 

No plant ought to be mixed with rye-grafs tliatH° wtn _ 
is intendeci-for feed. In Scotland, much rye-grafs fur feed. 


feed isjfmrt by tranlgrelfing rfiat rule. The feed is 
rjpe'when it parts eafily with*the hulk. The ycllow- 
nefs of the ftern is another indication of its ripenefs; 
in which particular it refembles oats, barley, ami other 
culmiferous plants. The bt^l manner to manage a 
crop of rye-grafs for feed, is to bind it loofely in fmall 
Iheaves, widening them at the bottom tow make them 
ftand ereft j as is done with the oats in moift wea¬ 
ther. In tJpRft ftate they may ftand till fufliciently dry 
for thralhmg. By tliis method they dry more quickly, 
and are/lefs hurt by rain, than by clofe binding and 
putting the Iheaves in Ihocks like corn. The worft 
j/rsfoi all is to fpread the rye-grafs on the moift ground, 
fpr it makes the feed malten. The Iheaves, when fuf- 
ficiently Jty, are carried in clofe carts to where they 


jr i / t * 

railing. By this method they dry more quickly, 
re/lefs hurt by rain, than by clofe binding and 
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Rib-grafi. 


Culture of 
Ciinfoin. 


{ are to be thralhcd on a board, as mentioned above for 
. clover. Put the ftraw in a rick when a hundred (tone 
weight or fo is thralhcd. Carry the thrafhing board to 
the place where another rick is intended; and fo on 
till the whole feed be thrafiied, and the ftraw ricked. 
There is neceflity for clofe carts to fave the feed, which 
is apt to drop out in a hot fun; and, as obferved above, 
a hot fun ought always to be chofcn for thralhing. 
Carry the feed in facks to the granary or barn, there 
to be feparated from the hulks by a fanner. Spread 
the feed thin upon a timber floor, and turn it once or 
twice a-day till perfectly dry. If fuffered to take a 
heat, it is ufelefs for feed. 

Rib-grafs (plant ago lanceolata). Upon rich fands and 
loams tliis plant gives a confiderable herbage; and on 
poorer and drier foils it does well for fheep, but it is 
inferior to fome others. Mr Marlhal obferves, that it 
has ftood the teft of twenty years eftablilhed pra&icc 
in Yorklhire, and is in Vr^ood eftimation ; though not 
well affected by horfes, alid bad for hay, from retain¬ 
ing its fap. The eminent Haller informs us, that the 
aftonilhing richnefs of the famous dairies of the Alps, 
defcribed by Scheuhzer,«is attributed entirely to the 
plenty of this plant and the alchcmilla vulgaris. The 
feed is always plentiful. 

The writers on agriculture reckon fainfoin prefer¬ 
able to clover in many refpe&s : They fay,'Shat it pro¬ 
duces a larger crop; that it does not hurt catKe when 
eaten greenthat it makes better hay; that it*conti¬ 
nues four times longer in the ground ; and that i^ will 
grow on land .that will bear no other crop. * v 

Sainfoin has a very long tap-root, which is able to 
pierce very hard earth. The roots grow veb> large; 

ami, 
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and the larger they are, they penetrate to the greater Culture of 
depfft; and hence it may be concluded, that this grafs,» ■ 

when it thrives well, receives a great part of its nou- 
riflimcnt from below the Jlaple of the foil: of eourfe, a 
, 'Jteep dry foil is beft for the culture of fainfoin. When 
plants tlraw their nourifliment from that part of the foil 
that is near the furface, it is not of much confequence 
whether their number be great or fmall. But the cafe 
is very different when the plants receive their food, not 
only near, but alio deep below, the furface. Beiides, 
plants that flioot their roots deep are often fupplicd 
with moifture, when thofe near the furface are parched 
with drought. 

To render the plants of fainfoin vigorous, it is ne- 
ceflary that they be fown thin. The bell method of 
doing this is by a drill; became, when fown in this 
manner, not only the weeds, but alio the fupernume- 
rary plants^-can eafily be removed. It is feveral years 
before fainfoin comes to its full/trength; and the num¬ 
ber dr plants fuflicient to llodf a field, while in this 
imperfect ftatc, will make but a poor crop for the firft 
year or two. It is therefore niceflary that it be fown 
in fuch a manner as to make if eafy to take up plants 
in fuch numbers, and in fuch order, as always to leave 
in the field the proper number in their proper places. 

This can only be done, with propriety, by fowing the 
plants in ro<^f by a drill. Suppofing a field to be dril¬ 
led in rov/s at ten inches diflance, the partitions may 
be hand /toed, and the rows drefled in fuch a manner 

i 

as toJSave a proper number of plants. In this fi- 
.ttCS&ou the field may remain two years;, then one- 
fourth of the rows may be taken out in pairs, in fuch a 
manner a * 4 o make the beds of fifty inches, with fix 
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Culture of rows in each, and intervals of thirty inches, which 
t i may be ploughed. Next year, another fourth of the 

rows may be taken out in the fame manner, fo as to 
leave double rows with partitions of ten inches, and 
intervals of thirty: All of which may be hoed at 
once or alternately, as it may be found moft convenient. 

The great quantity of this grafs which the writers 
on - this fubje& affine us may be raifed upon an acre, 
and the excellency and great value of the hay made of 
it, Ihould induce farmers to make a complete trial of 
it, and even to ufe the fpade in place of the hoe, or 
hoe-plough, if neceflary. 

Mode of The plants taken up from a field of fainfoin may be 
transplant- f et j n anot } ier fold • and if the tranfplanting of this 
grafs fucceeds as well as the tranfplanting of lucerne 
has done with M. Lunin de Chateauvieux, the trouble 
and expence will be fufficiently recompenfcd by the 
largenefs of the crops. In tranfplanting, •i\ is necef¬ 
lary to cut off great jiart of the long tap-root: this 
will prevent it from linking very deep into the foil, and 
make it pufli out large rc.'ots in a Hoping direction from 
the cut end of the tar-root. Sainfoin managed in 
this manner, will thrive £ven on {hallow land that has 
a wet bottom, provided it be not overftocked with 
plants. r 

Whoever inclines to try the culture of this grafs in 
Scotland, ihould take great pains in prepanW the land, 
and making it as free from weeds as pofiible. ' 

In England, as the roots ftrike deep in thatt chalky 
foil, this plant is not liable to be fo much injured by 
drought' as other grafies are, whofe fibres ftrike Kon- _ 
zontally, and lie near the furface. The quantity of hay 
produced is greater and better in quality thanVay other. 

> Buv 
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But there is one advantage attending this grafs, which Culture of 
rentiers it fuperior to any other; and that arifes from > ■ ' ,.a 

feeding with it milch cows. The prodigious increafe 
of milk which it makes is aftonifhing, being nearly 
Tfcuble that produced by any other green food. The 
milk is alfo better, and yields more cream than any 
other ; and the butter procured from it is much better 
coloured and flavoured? 

The following remarks by an Englilh farmer are 
made from much experience and obfervation. 

Sainfoin is much cultivated in thofe parts where Remarks 
the foil is of a chalky kind. It will always fucceed of rL'm 

well where the roots run deep; the worft foil of all for fain in 
it is where there is a bed of cold wet clay, which the 
tender fibres cannot penetrate. This plant will make a 
greater increafe of produce, by at lead 30 times, than 
common grafs or turf on poor land. Where it meets 
with chalk or. ftone, it will extend its roots through the 
cracks and chinks to a very grwat depth in fearch of 
nourishment. The drynefs is of more confequence than 
the richnefs of land for fainfoi*; although land that is 
both dry and rich will ahvaVs produce the larged 
crops. 

It is very commonly fown broad-cad ; but it is found 
to anfwer bed in drills, efpccially if the land be made 
fine by repeated ploughing, rolling, and harrowing. 

Much depend? on the depth at which this feed is fown. 

If it be buried more than an inch deep, it will feldom 
grow; ar»d if left uncovered, it will pufh out its roots 
above ground, and thefe will be killed by the air. 

and the beginning of April are the bed feafons 
for fowing it, as the feverity of winter and the drought 
of fumme r /»re equally unfavourable to, the young plants. 

A 
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Culture of A bulhel of feed fown broad-caft, or half that quantity 
v— v - in drills, if good, is fulRcient for an acre. The. drills 
fliould be 30 inches apart, to admit of horfe-hoeing 
between them. Much, .however, depends on the good- 
nefs of the feed, which may be beft judged of by the 
following marks: 

The hulk ought to be of a bright colour, the kernel 
plump,of a gray or bluifli colour without,and if cut acrofs, 
greenifh and frelh withinfide; if it be thin and furrow¬ 
ed, and of a yellowilh call, it will feldom grow. When 
the plants Hand Angle, and have room to fpread, they 
produce the greateft quantity of herbage, and the feed 
ripens beft. But farmers in general, from a miftaken 
notion of all that appears to be wafte ground being 
unprofitable, plant them fo clofe, that they choke and 
impoverifh each other, and often die in a few years. 
Single plants run deeped and draw molt nourilhment; 
they are alfo eafieft kept free from weeds. A fingle 
plant will often produca half a pound of hay, when dry. 
On rich land this plant will yield two good crops -in a 
year, with a moderate ftare of culture. A good crop 
mud not be expected tile firft year: but if the plants 
Hand not too thick, them will increafe in fizc the fecond 
year prodigioufly. 

No cattle Should be turned on the field the firft win¬ 
ter after the corn is off with* which it was fown, as 
their feet will injure the young plants. 'Sheep Ihould 
not come on the following fummer, becaufe they would 
bite off the crown of the plants, and prevent their 
(hooting again. A fmall quantity of foapers allies as a 
top-dreffmg will be of great fervice, if laid on the'i'I;‘ft_ 
Vinter. 

If the fainfoin be cut juft before it comes Wto bloom, 

\ it - 
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it is admirable food for horned cattle; and if cut thus Culture of 
eafJy, it will yield a fecond crop the fame feafon. But u— 
if it proves a wet feafon, it is better to let it ftand till 
its bloom be perfected ; for great care mult be taken, 

Sn making it into hay, that the flowers do not drop off, 
as cows are very fond of them; and it requires more 
time than, any other hay in drying. Sainfoin is fo ex¬ 
cellent a fodder for horfes, that they require no oats 
while they eat it, although they be worked hard all the 
time. Sheep will *alfo be fattened with it fafter thart 
with any other food. 

If the whole feafon for cutting proves very rainy, it 
Is better to let the crop ftand for feed, as that will 
amply repay the lofs of the hay; becaufe it will not 
only fetch a good price, but a peck of it will go as far 
as a peck and a half of oats for horfes. 

The beft time of cutting the feeded fainfoin is, when 
the greateft part of the feed is well filled, the firft 
blown ripe, and the laft blown beginning to open. For 
want of this care fome people#have loft rnoft of their 
feed by letting it ftand tol ripe. Seeded fainfoin 
Ihould always be cut in the Aiming or evening, when 
the dews render the ftalks trader. If cut when the 
fun Ihines hot, much of the leed will fall out and be 
loft. , 

An acre of very ordinary land, when improved by Number 
this grafs, maintain four cows very well from the wifi main- 
firft of April to the end of November; and afford, be-** 111, 
fides, a fulficient ftore of hay to make the greater part 
of their food the four months following. 

If *he foil be tolerably good, a field of fainfoin will 
laft from 15 to 20 years in prime; but at the end of 
feven or fight years, it will be neceflary to lay on a 

moderate 
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Culture of moderate coat of well-rotted dung; or, if the foil be 
' very light and fandy, of marl. By this meansuhe 

future crops, and the duration of the plants in health 
and vigour, will be greatly increafed and prolonged. 
Hence it will appear, that for poor land there is no¬ 
thing equal to this grafs. in point of advantage to the 
farmer. 

Clover will laft only two years‘in perfection; and of¬ 
ten, if the foil be cold and moift, near half the plants 
will rot, and bald patches be found in every part of the 
field the fecond year. Befidcs, from our frequent rains 
during the month of September, many crops left for 
feeding are loft. But from the quantity and excellent 
quality of this grafs (fainfoin), and its ripening earlier, 
and continuing in vigour fo much longer, mudi rilk 
and certain expence are avoided, and a large annual pro¬ 
fit accrues to the farmer. 

Culture of The writers on agriculture, ancient as well as mo- 
iuceme- dern, beftow the highest encomiums upon lucerne as 
affording excellent hay, bid producing very large crops. 
Lucerne remains at leaft j; o or 12 years in the ground, 
and produces about eiglfct tons of hay upon the Scots 
acre. There is but litt\ 1 of it cultivated in Scotland. 
However, it has been tried in fevcral parts of that 
country; ant) it is found, that, when the feed is good, 
it comes up very well, and Hands the winter froft. But 
the chief objection to this grafs in ScotlStad, has been 
the difficulty of keeping the foil open and free from 
weeds. This cannot be done effectually by any other 
means than horfe-hoeirig ; and accordingly this method 
was firft propofed by Mr Tull, and afterwards praClifed 
fuccefsfully by M r ' w “^"-wa. It 
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may be of ufe therefore to give a view of that gentle- Culture of 
map’s method of cultivating lucerne. l ' . 

He does not mention any thing particular as to the 
manner of preparing the land; but only obferves, in ge- 
**meral, that no pains ihould be fpared in preparing it. 

Haytried the fowing of lucerne both in rows upon the 
beas tAare it was intended to (land-, likewife the fow¬ 
ing it in a nurfery, ahd afterwards tranfplanting it in¬ 
to the beds prepared for it. He prefers tranfplanting; 
becaufe, when traTifplanted, part of the tap-root is cut 
off, and the plant fhoots out a number of lateral branches 
from the cut part of the root, which makes it fpread its 
roots nearer the furface, and consequently renders it 
mote eafily cultivated: befides, this circumftance adapts 
it to a fhallow foil, in which, if left in its natural ftate, 
it would not grow. 

The tranfplanting of lucerne is attended with manyTranfplant- 
advantages. The land may be prepared in the Summer l “ s * 
for receiving the plants from the nurfery in autumn ; 
by which means the field mul be in a much better fi- 
tuation than if the feed had leen fown upon it in the 
Spring. By tranfplanting, tli\ rows can be made more 
regular, and the intended dilances more exactly ob- 
ferved; and confequently thef hoeing can be performed 
more perfectly, and with lefs expence. ^M. Chateau- 
vieux likewife tried tb* lucerne in (ingle beds three 
feet wide, jn^fh Single rows; in beds three feet nine 
inches wide, with double rows; and in beds four feet 
three inches wide, with triple rows. The plants in 
the fingle rows were fix inches afunder, and thofe in 
the double and triple rows were about eight- or nine 
inches. In a courfe of three years he found, that a 
fingle row produced more than a triple row of the fame 

Vol. II. G length. 
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Culture ° f ^ en E^ 1 * pl ants of lucerne, 'when cultivated by tranf- 

plantation, Ihould be at leaft fix inches afunder, to^al¬ 
low them room for extending their crowns. 

He further obferves, that the beds or ridges ought 
to be raifed in the middle; that a fmall trench, twg 
or three inches deep, Ihould be drawn in the middle ; 
anti that the plants ought to be fet in this tr^c\ co¬ 
vered with earth up to the neck. * He fays, thaf tf the 
lucerne be fown in fpring, and in a warm foil, it will 
be ready for tranfplanting in September that, if the 
weather be too hot and dry, the tranfplanting {liould 
be delayed till October ; and that, if the weather be 
unfavourable during both thefc months, this operation 
mull be delayed till fpring. He further directs, that 
the plants ihould be carefully taken out of the nurfery, 
fo as not to damage the roots ; that the roots be left 
only about fix or feven inches long j that the gTeen 
crops be cut off within about two inches of the crown ; 
that they be put into wa^cr as foon as taken up, there 
to remain till they are planted; and that they ihould 
be planted with a planting flick, in the fame manner as 
cabbages. L 

He does not give particular directions as to the 
times of horfe-hoeing j b, it only fays, in general, that 
the intervals ihould be ilirred once in the month du¬ 
ring the whole time that tht lucerne is in a growing 
(late. He likewjfe obferves, that great ought to 
be taken not to fuffer any weeds to grow among the 
plants, at leaft for the firft two or three years; and 
for this purpofe, that the rows, as well as the edges of 
the intervals where the plough cannot go, ihould be 
weeded by the hand. 

Mr Toung obferves that the culture of this plant is 

one 
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One of the principal features of French hufbandry. Culture of 
4 "^.We have gone, fays he *, to the French fchool for ■ Gr ^ fs ~ • 
the culture of it; yet it is ill managed, and with bad 
fucQcts, in England, and has been fo in every period : 
abut in Fja^ce, even in climates limilar to our own, it is Mr Young 
atSpbje& of almofl uniform profit: and it mull there- cu!>f 
foie ^U nfortunate indeed, if we do not extraft fome- ture - 
thing from the French practice deferving our attention 
and imitation. Th^firft leading circumitance that de¬ 
mands our attention, is the unvarying pra&ice of Cow¬ 
ing it broadcaft. The lucerne in Spain, which is of a 
luxuriance we have no conception of, and the little I 
have feen in Italy, is all fown in the fame way. A 
contrary pra&ice, namely, that of drilling, has taken 
place in England. It has been repeatedly urged, that 
the humidity of our climate renders hoeing neceflary, 
to keep it free from the fpontaneous grafles} and if 
hoeing is neceffary, drilling is certainly fo. But this 
neceflity is not found to take place in the north of 
France, the climate of whichfcery nearly refembles our 
own. After fome years thole grafles deftroy it there 
as well as here ; but the French think it much more 
profitable when that happens lo plough it up, than to 
enfurc a longer pofleflion by jferpetual expence and at¬ 
tention. 

“ A Frenchman frojy W-ovence (Rocque) introduced 
this broadcamculture of lucerne, about 45 years ago, 
into England. I faw his crops, which were very fine, 
and equal to any in the north of France. ' Mr Arbuth- 
not of Mitcham had it alfo on the fame method on a 
G 4 large 


* Travrit, vol. i. 
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Giimre of large fcale, and with confiderable fucccfs: other per- 

» . ■ » fons have fucceeded equally well, whofe experiments 

may be found in the regifters of my agricultural tours 
through England; the method, however,“has noPvbeen 
generally purfued, and the little lucerne tojbp found in 
England is chiefly in drills. It certainly defem^sin¬ 
quiry, whether this is not the reafon of the o£fratjon 
at large not having made a greater progrefs Witl* us. 
The introduction of hoes and hct ;'e-hoes among crops 
that are cleared but once a-year fltom the land, and 
with no neceflity of mowing them clofe to the ground, 
appears to be much eafier, and more practicable, than 
hoeing and horfe-hoeing a meadow cut and cleared 
thrice in a year, and which mult of neceflity be mown 
quite clofely. The broadcaft fucceeds well in every 
part of France in proportion to the goodnefs of the foil 
and the management, like every other crop.” 

Previous This author fuggefts, that a turnip or cabbage crop 
Croi> ‘ is the right preparation. If the field be foul the crop 
ought to be repeated, ai^i during both years it ought to 
be fed on the land : The ^lucerne ought then to be fown 
at the rate of two bulhetf per Englilh acre, along with 
barley or oats. Should Weeds appear the firft year, an 
expence of ios. per acre taught to be laid out in draw¬ 
ing or otherwife extirpating them, and after that the 
lucerne Ihould take its chana^. No manure ihould be 
allowed till the crop is two years Cmu. Iha^meliorating 
effed upon the foil is very great. 

-Barnet. Burnet {poterium fanguiforba) is peculiarly adapted to 
poor land; befides, it proves an excellent winter pa- 
fture when hardly any thing elfe vegetates. Other ad¬ 
vantages are,' It makes good butter -, it never blows or 
fwells cattle ; it is fine pafture fox flieep; and will fiou- 

xilh 
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Nrifh well on poor, light, fandy, or ftony foils, or even Culture of 
'on dry chalk hills. > ..il 1 '*-!'-,, < 

Th&xultwwtjpn of it is neither hazardous nor expen- culture of 


inject 
reT[f 


the land is prepared as is generally done for ,mtQa ‘ 
BSle is no danger of its failing. After the 


it will be attended with very little expence, 
^"l-IUlat circular fpppad of its leaves will keep down, 
or prevent the grow^j of weeds. 

On the failure qf turnips, either from the fly or the 
black worm, fome of our farmers have fown the land 
with burnet, and in March following had a fine pafture 
for their Iheep and lambs. It will perfect its feed twice 
in a fummer; and this feed is faid to be as good as 
oats for horfes ; but it is too valuable to be applied to 
that ufe. 


It is fometimes fown late in the fpring with oats and 
barley, and fucceeds very well; but it is bell to fow it 
fingly in the beginning of July, when there is a pro- 
fpect of rain, on a fmall piece/ of land, and in O&obcr 
following tranfplant it in row/two feet apart, and about 
a foot dillant in the rows, ilhis is a proper diliance, 
and gives opportunity for hewing the intervals in the 
fucceeding fpring and fummeij 

After it is fed down withlcattle, it (liould be har¬ 
rowed clean. Some horfe^rill not cat it freely at firil, 
but in two qflinsefcadfys they are generally very fond 
of it. It affords rich pleafant milk, and in great plenty. 

A gentleman farmer near Maidftone, fome years 
fince, fowed four acres as loon as the crop of oats was 
got off, which was the latter end of Augult. He 
threw in 12 pounds of feed per acre, broad-cad; and 
no rain falling until the middle of September, the plants 
did not appear before the latter end of that month. 

G 3 There 
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C Gr*^ ° { ^* ere was however a good crop i and in the fpring he 
, ,i fet the plants out with a turnip hoe, leaving them about' 
a foot diftant from each other. But the d' il l njethod 
is preferable, as it faves more than half the feed. The 
land was a poor dry gravel, not worth thx\.e Z Uii 
an acre for any thing elfe. 

The fevered froft never injures, this plant f ac.^.’..C 
oftener it is fed the thicker are its Laves, which fpring 
condantly from its root. • ^ 

Sells froft There are large tra&s of the fined parts, of what are 
feeding, called the South Downs in England, upon which this 
plant forms half the indigenous padurage. It abounds 
alfo much in that country on all other chalk downs, 
though it will ilouriih as already mentioned on poor 
land, as fand, clay, peat, &c. 

We fhall here enumerate a few more of the grades 
which have been accounted valuable, or are likely to 
become To, requeding the reader at the fame time to 
look back to what we haw: already dated upon the fub- 
ject, when difeuffing theVkinds of vegetables propes^io 
be raifed for feeding cattll. 

Aloptrurtts bnlbofus , (bi|L;>us foxtail-grafs), is recom- 
graii. mended by Dr Anderfon t, as promifing on fome occa- 
fions to afford a valuable mdurc-grafs. It feems chief¬ 
ly, he obferves, to delight V a moid foil, and therefore 
promifes to be only fit for avc£c,;V,%^adure-grafs. 
The quality that fird recommended it to his notice, was 
the unufual firmnefs that its matted roots gave to the 
furface of the ground, naturally foft and moid, in which 
it grew *, which feemed to promife that it might be of 

ufe 


ipulbotn 

fovuil- 

gfali. 


* EJpijt m Agritulturt, 
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jtfe upon fuch foils, chiefly in preventing them from he- Chltnrrof 
ing much poached by the feet of cattle which might pa- ■ ' w 1 
fture itpOB .-Sbyn. Molly foils efpecially are fo much 
Jjjl^by poaching, that any thing that promifes' to be of 
Wfe injp£? 3 hting,it deferves to be attended to. 


J^iijbratenfts,^^e2.t meadow-grafs), feems to approach Great roea- 
vefpecis tdtfhe nature of the purple fefeue; vW 
only that its leaves ire broader, and not near fo long, 
being only about a fj joof or t6 inches at their greatelt 
length. Like it, it produces fc-w fecd-ftalks and many 
leaves, and is an abiding plant. It affe&s chiefly the 
dry parts of meadows, though it is to be found on snoft 
good pallurcs. It is very retentive of its feeds, and 
may therefore be fullered to remain till the {talks are 
quite dry. It bloflbms the beginning of June, and its 
feeds are ripe in July. 

Pea mmprejfa , (creeping meadow-grafs), according to crrcpirg 
Dr Anderfon, feems to be the moil valuable grafs of 
any of this genus. Its leaves are firm and fuccuient, of 
a dark Saxon-green colour:/ and grow fo dofe upon 
one another, as to form thertheft pile of pafture-grafs. 

The flower-ltalks, if fufleredito grow, appear in fuffi- 
cient quantities; but the growth of thefe does not pre¬ 
vent the growth of the leave!, both advancing together 
f during the whole fummey/and when the ftaiks fade, 
the leaves ccsWirat^^green as before. Its leaves are 
much larger and more abundant than the common mea¬ 
dow-grafs, {poairivialis); and therefore it better deferves 
to be cultivated. 

Antboxanthum odaruttmt, (vernal grafs), grows very V*™?. 
commonly on dry hills, and likewife on found rich mea- s 
dow-land. It is one of the eariieft grafleswe have; 
and from its being (bund on fuch kinds of paftures as 
G 4 iheep 
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{■retied 

•log’s-tail 

grafs. 


f (beep are fond of, and from whence excellent mutton , 
comes, it is mod likely to be a good grafs for flieep pa- 
itures. It gives a grateful odour to hay,., Jtn ope re- 
fpeft, it is very eafy to gather, as it (beds its feeds V«on 
the lead rubbing. A correfpondcnt of tlv.^t^ S'- 
ciety, however, mentions a difficulty yhat occurs iS ol- 
le&ing them, owing to its being fmrrounded :r- 

graffes at the time of its ripening, l^jd being almoft hid 
among them. If it be not carei\illy watched when 
nearly ripe, he obferves, and gathered within a few days 
after it comes to maturity, great part of the feed will be 
loft. The twilled elaftic awns, which adhere to the 
feed, lift them out of their receptacles with the lead 
motion from the wind, even while die ftraw and ear 
remain quite ereft. It is found moftly in the moift 
parts of meadows; very little of it on dry paftures. It 
dowers about the beginning of May, and is ripe about 
the middle of June. 

Cynofurus cri/Iatus, (crefted dog’s-tail grafs). Mr Stil- 
lingfleet imagines this gra -s to be proper for parks, from 
his having known one, wlf;re it abounds, that is famous 
for excellent venifon. lie recommends it alfo, from 
experience, as good for fn»ep; the belt mutton he ever 
tailed, next to that which comes from hills where the 
purple and fhgep’s fefeue, he fine bent, and the filver ^ 
hair-graffes abound, having bet., fed with it. 

He adds, that it makes a very fine turf upon dry fandy 
or chalky foils : but unlefs fwept over with the feythe, 
its dowering ftems will look brown; which is the cafe 
of all graffes which are not fed on by variety of ani¬ 
mals. For that fome animals will eat the dowering 
ftems is evident from commons, where fcarcely any 
parts of graffes appear but the radical leaves. This 

grafs 
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'jrafs is faid to be the eafieft of the whole group to col- Culture of 

left a quantity of feed from. It flowers in June, and is i..— v . t 

uripe in .July— . / 

TIM* Rev. Mr Arthur Young obferves, that « to 
fi^-t appearance of the bents of this grafs in 
pland but nMft pafturcs, a man would think it 
^m^romiftngNolant; but the rich marfhes of 
Bridgewater and Boft'fi, the famous pafturages of Pani- 
ton in Devonlhire, xQ thofe clofe to Mr Buller’s caftle 
near Ldkeard in Cornwall, Mr Thorne’s bullock- 
grounds on Dunftone bottom, near Taviftock, Mrs 
Williams’s at Little Malvern in Worcefterlhire (which 
are among the richeft paftures in the kingdom), all 
abound very greatly in this grafs : in fome of them it is 
the predominant herbage. Mr Marlhal places it as 
the moll prevailing plant in the heft grafs meadows of 
the vale of Pickering, fome of which will feed a large 
cow from Mayday to Michaelmas. Very fortunately 
it abounds much with feed, fo that I have had many 
bufhels gathered in a feafon h j poor women and chil¬ 
dren at is. a pound, and laid town many acres with it 
fuccefsfully. Attention fhould\be paid to its being 
ripe ; for I once ordered eight Jbufhels to be fown on 
eight acres, and it failed from afeeficiency in ripenefs.” 
gStipa pennata , (cock’s-taihpf feather grafs.) orfeather* 

AgroJUs capilj„ \ \ J fv /5 Dent), is recommended by grafs. 

Mr Stillingfleet, from his having always found it in t ' ine beBl * 
great plenty on the bell iheep paftures, in the different 
counties of England that are remarkable for good mut¬ 
ton. This grafs flowers and ripens its feed the Iateft 
of them all. It feems to be loft the former .part of the 
year, but vegetates luxuriantly towards the autumn. It 
appears to be fond of moift ground. It retains its feed 

till 
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Csitan of riU full ripe j flowers the latter end of July, and is rip* 

«• ‘ ‘ “ - ■ the latter end of Auguft. 

Mountain AiraJtexuofa , (mountain Itair.) 

SltA - earytphiUeay (Giver hair.) 

The tune may be faid of thefeJtwo»gia<h s w of 
the preceding one. y , 

Jfett fie£. Feffuca fimtans , (flote fefcue.,V f In a prL-‘ 

' i4& " hfiied in the Amoenitates Academe*, vol. hi. entitled 
Plant* EfcuLnt ir, we are informal, that *» the feeds of 
this grafs are gathered yearly in Poland, and from thence 
carried into Germany, and foraetimes into Sweden, and 
fold under the name of mantra feeds „—Thefe are much 
tried at the tables, of the great, on. account of their 
nouridling quality and agreeable tafte. it is wonderful 
(adds the author), that amongtl us thefe feeds hare hi¬ 
therto been neglected, fince they are £i> eafily collected 
and cleanfcd.” There is a eJamminefs on the ear of 
ifie flote fefeue, when the feeds arc ripe, that tafles like 
honey ; and for this reafen perhaps they are called 
mannafeeds . 

Limueus (FInr, Sutc? art. 95.) fays that the bran 
of this grafs will curer horfes troubled with botts, if 
kept from drinking forborne hours. 

Concerning this grai we have the following infor¬ 
mation by Mr Stilling#^. « Mr Dean, a very fe* - 
fible farmer at Rufcomb, TTriJ*f* jm ~Tf1\'» '1 me that a 
field, always lying under water, of about four acres, 
that was occupied by his father when he was a boy, 
was covered with a kind of grafs, that maintained five 
farm, horfes in good heart from April to the end of 
harvefl, without giving them any other kind of food, 
and that it yielded more that they could eat. He, at 
»y defire, brought me feme qf the grafs, which pro¬ 
ved, 
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'.:^d to be the flote fefcue with a mixture of the rnarih- Culture of 
bent; whether this laft contributes much towards fur- ■ t ' * 
miihing fc jptad pafture for horfcs, I cannot fay. They 
j^thy'Srow out rdpts at the joints of the ftalks, and 
tnNtfo^-sfWikelyvto grow to a great length. In the 
inde^of dubious plVits at the end of Ray’s Synoplis, 
fzTu 1“ "fjn^ntion ma 5 e of a grafs, under the name of 
gratnen caninum fupb'm longijfimum, growing not far 
from Salisbury, 24 f^/|»long. This mult by its length 
be a grafs with a creeping ftalk; and that there is a 
grafs in Wiltfhire growing in watery meadows, fo 
valuable that an acre of it lets from iol. to 12I. I 


have been informed by feveral perfons. Thefe circum- 
Itances incline me to think it mull be the flote fefcue % 
but whatever grafs it be, it certainly muft deferve to 
be inquired after.” 

Aloptcurus pratenfts, (meadow foxtail.) Linnaeus fays Meadow 
that this is a proper grafs to fow on grounds that have 10 ** 31 *" 
been drained. Mr Stillingfleet was informed, that the 
beft hay which comes to London is from the meadows 
where this grafs abounds. It n fcarce in many parts 
of England, particularly HereforJfhire, Berkfhire, and 
Norfolk. It might be gatheredjat almoft any time of 
the year from the hay-rick, as I: does not (hed its feeds 
-jthout rubbing, which is cafe of but few grafles. 

It is among the.^iv.^ "’■•i^Iuiof all grafles to cattle. Ft 
is ripe about the latter end of June. 

The Rev.. Mr Young remarks, that “ for moift 
loams and clays, there cannot be a better grafs; it is 
very early, it abides on this farm often nine or ten years 
on the foils upon which the meadow fefcue gives way. 
to others; it has alfo been found by Mr Majendie har¬ 
dier againft frofts than the poa trivialis the greateft ob- 

je&iaq 
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Cufrore of je&ion to It Is tlie difficulty of getting the feed in at*) 
«—' - degree of plenty; there is an infecl that feeds on it, and 
occasions much difappointment. Mr E»t' 1 lhr Martyn, 
in his excellent Flora Rujlicn , fpeaks Wghly of this"gr»f *, 
and fays, the feeds may be collectedAvithd&W.S iclv sfi- 
ficuhy •, but he does not there adver 1 to the infeft^ hich 

' » t 

is. fo pernicious, noticed by Mr,' dajendie, aial’V^'The 
ingenious Mr Swayne in his fcwnina Pafcva. In a 
field on this farm, where it is vetjk well eftabliihed, and 
the herbage thick, it produces very few feed-ftalks.” 
Jfcatrivia'is Poa triviedij —Mr Boys of *Betlhangcr in Kent, has 
been the fargeft cultivator of this grafs in the kingdom, 
and Ibid large quantities of the feed ; but gave it up for 
1 want of a demand. It is an excellent grafs on good and 

found and moift loams. It is accounted in Lombardy, 
“ the queen of meadow plants (la regina delf erbe>) 
for dry paftitres or water meadows; multiplying itfelf 
much by feed, and little by the root; fo that if atten¬ 
tion be not paid to permit fome feed to fall, its quanti¬ 
ty will fenfibly dimin^lh. Excellent for all forts of 
cattle.” 

« This hint concerning the feed is worth attention in 
England. Major Cartwright has found the poa praienfis 
- to be an excellent grafs' on rich loams ; and both fuc- 
ceeded weK with Sir Wfth’am Clayton of Harleyford/i- 
“ Trefoil (medicago lupulirtaJ)Ujtelffr*mly a biennial, 
is fure to ftied fo much feed, that it rarely wears out of 
land. It is a good plant, not at all nice in foil, and feed 
cheap. 

Cow-jrafs. « Cow-grafs (trifolium medium j, is an excellent plant 
for clays and ftrong loams. It is faid, in the Lincoln 
Report, that Mr Ancel got good crops on a rabbit 
fend j the hint is worth purfuing. It is much more 
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^abiding than common clover. The feed is always to Culture of 
' bt- had ; it is known alfo under the name of marie « 

V grafs.” 

V Poq jrttMa, ^annual meadow-grafs). “ This, grafs Annual 
r h^St^lingileet) makes the fineft of turfs. Itg r ’ : &. 0W 

growte^vcrywhere\by way tides, and on rich found 
It is call'll in fome parts the Suffolk-gmfs. 

I havfe leen whole fields of it in High Suffolk without 
any mixture of other^rafles j and as fome of the belt 
fait butter we have* m London comes from that coun¬ 
try, it is moil likely to be the belt grafs for the dairy. 

I have feen a whole park in Suffolk covered with this 
grafs; but whether it affords good venifon, I cannot 
tell, having never tailed of any from it. I Ihould ra¬ 
ther think not, and that the belt pafture for Iheep is al¬ 
fo the bell for deer. However, this wants trial. I re¬ 
marked on Malvem-hill fomething particular in relation 
to this grafs. A walk that was made there for the 
convenience of the water-drinkers, in lefs than a year 
was covered in many places with it, though I could not 
find one tingle plant of it betides in any part of the 
hill. This was no doubt owing to the frequent tread¬ 
ing, which above all tilings makes tills grafs ffourilh; 
and therefore it is evident that nolling mull be very fer- 
viceable to it. It has been objected, that this grafs is 
n«>t free from bents , by wh. : ;»* word is meant the flower- 
ing-ftems. I anfwer, that this is molt certainly true, 
and that there is no grafs without them. But the flow¬ 
ers and Items do not grow fo foon brown as thofe of 
other grafles; and being much Ihorter, they do not co¬ 
ver the radical leaves fo much; and therefore this grafs 
affords a more agreeable turf without mowing than any 
other whatever that I know of.” The feeds of this fpe- 
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C Graft ° f c ‘ es *°P ^ c ^ ore are dry, and, to appearance*. 

J i— i before they are ripe. The utmoft care is therefore ne- 
cefiary in gathering the blades, without which very few 
of the feeds will be faved. It ripens/rrom the fiddle' 
of April, to fo late, it is believed, 
ber i but moftly difappears in the .jniddle of tte," sum¬ 
mer. It grows in any foil and fixation, buCT^fc-^juLr 
fe£ts the {hade. 

Affmtn’i A new grafs from America jy.amed agrofl’ts cornuco - 
cornucopia was f ome t i me a g 0 muc h advertifed and extolled, 

as poflefling the moft wonderful qualities, and the feeds 
of it were fold at the enormous rate of 681 . the buftiel. 
But we have not heard that it has at all anfwered ex¬ 
pectation. On the contrary, we are informed by Dr An- 
derfon, in one of his publications *, that “ it has upon 
trial been found to be good for nothing. Of the feeds 
fown, few of them ever germinated: but enough of 
plants made their appearance, to afeertain, that the 
grafs, in refpeCt of quality, is amongft the pooreft of 
the tribe *, and that it is an annual plant, and altogether 
unprofitable to the farmer." 

Chicory- dneorium intybus, (chicory). 

Mr Arthur Young kps anxioufly endeavoured to dif- 
fufc a knowledge of thiy plant; and he appears to have 
been the fiyft perfon thayntroduced it into the agricul¬ 
ture of England from Frainifre^^whejftjt grows naturally 
on the fides of the roads and paths, and is fometimes 
cultivated as a fallad. When it has been fown by itfelf, 
in ground prepared by good tillage, it has yielded two 
crops the fame year. When fown amongft oats, no 

crop _ 


* £u, vol. i. p. 38. 
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Hop is expefled till the following year. This plant de- Culture uf 
fies the greateft droughts, and refills every ftorm. Being • 
of very early growth, its firft leaves, which are large 
and njfvfeu, fprea^ fidewife, and cover the ground fo as 
t^etattythe pioiftire, and pTeferve its roots from the 
heat^vaich fo ofteix drifts up every other vegetable pro- 
r’lSQjjpr : has not i* ty thing to fear from ftorms, for 
its thick and ftiff ftallji fupport themfelves againft the 
winds and heavieft r?-ms. The mod fevere cold and 

y.s-, 

frolls cannot injuffe it. The quicknefs of its growth, 
above all, renders it molt valuable, becaufe it fumiihes 
an abundance of lalutary fodder in a feafon when the 
cattle, difgufted with their dry winter food, greedily 
devour frelh plants. 

This plant is greedily eaten by all forts of cattle, hut 
it is difficult to make into hay. It is very voluminous, 
and drys ill, unlefs the weather be very favourable for 
it. The dry fodder, however, which it does yield, is 
eaten with pleafuie by the cattle. The following is the 
refult of an experiment made with it by Mr Young * up¬ 
on an acre of ground 


fown April i 



Cut July 24, 
O&ober 17, 


Green produce. 
# Tons cwt. 

9 IO 

9 *4 


Produce of the year of fowing, 19 4 



* Anxth •/ A^riailtMn, vol.SK 
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Green Produce 

Graft. 


Tons. Cwt. 

1789. Cut May 21, 

- 

12 II 

July 24. 

- 

"Tu*. 4 

December 3, 

- /- 


Produce of the fecondj, ear, 


1790. Cut June 8, 


18 15 

Auguit 15, 

_ ‘V 

19 9 


Produce of the third year, 38 4 


Tall oat- 
graft. 


Yellow oat 
graft. 


Rough oat' 

graft. 


Upright 

broom- 

graft. 


Bine dog’s- 
tail. 


The following Englifh grades are recommended to 
attention by Mr Curtis, author of the Flora Londincn- 
fis : and he has given directions for making experiments 
with grafs feeds in (mall quantities. 

• “ Avena elatior , (talloat-grafs); common in wet mea¬ 
dows, and by the fides of hedges, early, and very pro¬ 
ductive, butcoarfe. Its feed might be had in any quan¬ 
tity from France. 

“ Avena jtavefeens , (yellow oat-grafs); affeCls a dry 
foil, is early and productive, bids fair to make a good 
flieep pafture. 1 

“ Avena pubefeens , (lough oat-grafs); foil and fitua- 
tion nearly fimiiar to that'of. *hc- meadow fefeue ; har¬ 
dy, early, and productive. 

“ Bromus ercEhu , (upright broom-grafs) peculiar to 
chalky foilsearly and productive; promifes to be a 
good grafs for chalky lands, and thrives indeed very 
well or; others. 

“ Cjf’ofurus cteruleus , (blue dogs-tail grafs;) earlieft of 
all the grafles; grqyvs naturally on the tops of the high- 

cit 
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eft limeftone rocks in the northern part of Great Bri- Culture of 
tain: not very productive, yet may perhaps anfwer in > — v t 
certain (ituations, efpecially as a grafs for iheep: bears 
the drought of lijmmer remarkably well: at all events 
feems thore likely to anfwer than the Iheep’s fefcue-grafs, 
on Vhich fuch encomiums have, molt unjuftly,' been 
favifhed. *• 

“ Daflylis glomeriius, (rough cock’s-foot grafs) •, a Roudi 
rough coarfe grafs, Jnit extremely hard and productive : ™^ s _ s ' foot 
foil and fituation the fame as the meadow-fefeue. 

“ Ftjluca elatior, (tall fefeue grafs); tall and coarfe,Tallfefeue 
but very productive ; affeCts wet fituations. grafs ' 

“ Fejlucn duriufcula , (hard fefeue grafs); affeCts fuch Hard fefeue 
fituations as the fmooth-ftalkcd meadow grafs; is early graI '' 
and tolerably productive: its foliage is fine, and of a 
beautiful green; hence we have fometimes thought it 
was of all others the fitteft for a grafs-plat or bowling- 
green ; but we have found, that though it thrives very 
much when firft fown or planted, it is apt to become 
thin, and die away after a while. 

“ Pkleum pratenfe, (meadow cats-tail grafs); affeCts Meadow 
wet fituations; is very productive, but coarfe and late.”™^ taU 
To fow grafs feeds in fma^l quantities, this author 
gives the following directions :— 

“ If a piece of ground ca;/ be had, that is neither R u ] ?s for 
very moift nor very dry, it will anfwer for feveral forts 
of feeds : they may then be fown on one fpot; but if with grafs. 
fuch a piece cannot be obtained, they mull be fown on 
feparatc fpots according to their refpeCtivc qualities, no 
matter whether in a garden, a nurfery, or a field, pro¬ 
vided it be well fccured and clean. Dig up the 
ground, level and rake it, then fow each kind of feed 
thinly in a feparatc row, each row about foot apart, 

Vol. II. H and 
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' and cover them over lightly with the earth j the lat¬ 
ter end of Auguft or beginning of September will be 
the moll proper time for this bufmefs. If the weather 
be not uncommonly dry the feeds will quickly vege¬ 
tate, and the only attention they will require wifi be to 
be carefully weeded. In about a fortnight from tneir 
coming up, fuch of the plants, as' grow thickly toge¬ 
ther may be thinned, and thofe which are taken up 
tranfplanted fo as to make niosg rows of the fame 
grafs. 

“ If the winter fhould be very feverc, though natives, 
as feedlings, they may receive injury ; therefore it will 
not be amifs to protect them with mats, fern, or by fome 
other contrivance. 

“ Advantage fhould be taken of the firft dry weather 
in the fpring, to roll or tread them down, in order to 
fallen their roots in the earth, which the frofl general¬ 
ly loofens: care mull flill be taken to keep them per- 
fe£lly clear from weeds. As the fpring advances, many 
of them will throw up their flowering Hems, and fome of 
them will continue to do fo all the fununer. As the 
feed in each fpike or panicle ripens, it mull be very 
carefully gathered and fown in the autumn, at which 
time the roots of the original plants, winch will now 
bear feparatwig, fhould be* divided, and tranfplanted, fo 
as to form more rows; the roots of the fmooth-flalked 
meadow-grafs, in particular, creeping like couch-grafs, 
may readily be increafed in this way; and thus by de¬ 
grees a large plantation of thefe graffes may be formed, 
and much feed colle£led. 

“ While the feeds are thus increafing, the piece or 
pieces of ground, which are intended to be laid down, 
(hould be got in order. If very foul, perhaps the bell 

practice 
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pra&ice (if pallure land) will be to pare off the fward Culture of 
and bum it on the ground; or if this ihould not be t 
thought advifable, it will be proper to plough up the 
ground and harrow it repeatedly, burning the roots of 
couch-grafs and other noxious plants, till the ground is 
become tolerably clean; to render it perfectly fo, fome 
eleanfing crop, as potatoes or turnips, Ihould be planted 
or fown. 

« By this means, the ground we propofe laying 
down will be got into excellent order without much 
lofs } and being now ready to form into a meadow or 
pafture, Ihould be fown broad-caft with the following 
compofitions : 

Meadow fox-tail , one pint ; 

Meadow fefeue , ditto ; 

Smooth-flatbed meadow , half a pint; 

Rottft flatbed meadow , ditro ; 

Crefled dog’s-tail , a quarter of a pint \ 

Sircat-fccnted vernal, ditto ; 

Dutch clover (trifolium repeat J, half a pint; 

Wild red clover (trifolium pratenfej, or, in its (lead. 

Bread clover of the Jhops , ditto ; 

For wet land, the crefled dog’s-tail and fnooth- 
Jlalbcd meadow may be omitted, cfpecially the 
former. • 

“ Such a compofition as this, fown in the proportion 
of about three bulhels to an acre on a fuitable foil, in a 
favourable fituation, will, I am bold to aflert, form iq 
two years a mod excellent meadow j and, as all the 
plants fown are ilrong hardy perennials, they will not 
eafily tuffer their places to be ufurped by any noxious 
plants, which by manure or other means, in fpite of all 
our endeavours, will be apt to infinuate themfelves} if 

H 2 they 
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CHlture of they fliould, they muft be carefully extirpated ; for fuch 
i a meadow is deferving of the greateft attention : but if 
that attention cannot be bellowed on it, and in procefs 
of time weeds Ihould predominate over the crop origi¬ 
nally fown, the whole fliould be ploughed up, and frelh 
fown with the fame feeds, or with a better compofition, 
if fuch fliall be difcovered} for I have no doubt but at 
fome future time, it will be as common to fow a mea¬ 
dow with a compofition fomewhat like this, as it now is 
to fow a field with wheat or barley. 

As it is of much importance for the pra£lical agricul- 
turift to have under his eye, at one view, the kinds of 
grades bell fuited to particular foils, together with the 
quantities proper to be fown upon a certain extent of 
land, we ihall here Hate, in his own words, the valu¬ 
able remarks of the Rev. Mr A. Young upon thefe 
points. 

“ The grafs plants, fays this author, may be thus ar¬ 
ranged : 


Clay 

Loam 

Sand 

Chalk 

Peat 

Cow-grals. 

Whiteclover. 

Whiteclover. 

Y arrow. 

White i ’over 

Coeks-foot 

Rye. 

Rj'e. 

Burnet. 

Dogs-tail. 

Dogs-tail. 

York-white. 

Yojk white. 

Trefoil. 

Coeks-foot. 

Fefcue. 

F eicue. 

Yarrow. 

Whiteclover 

Rib. 

Fox-tail. 

Fox-tail. 

Burnet. 

Sainfoin. 

York white. 

Oat-graCs. 

Dogs-tail. 

Trefoil. 


Rye. 

Trefoil. 

Poa. 

Rib. 


Fox-tail. 

York white. 
Timothy. 

Timothy. 

Yarrow. 

Lucero. 



Fefcue. 

Timothy. 


However, with fome latitude:—It may generally be re¬ 
ceived as a fafe maxim, that the more feeds are fown 

the 
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the better, provided inferior plants be not affigned to future of 
land that will produce better: thus, in the column of v 
loam , Yorkjhire -white flrould not be fown, provided the 
four following grades in the column can be- had in 
quantity ; which may not be the cafe. 

“ There are many other plants, fome of which have 
Deen tried under my direction, which deferve much at¬ 
tention ; but I have not named them in the above men¬ 
tioned lift, becaufe the feed cannot be procured but 
with difficulty ; fome perennial vetches, clovers, meli- 
lots, lotufes, &c. Several others are highly fpoken of 
by fome writers ; yet, as my own trials have not been 
equally fuccefsful, I am not authorized to recommend 
them. I never tried the via a fepium fufficiently to give 
an opinion of it; but by Mr S'.-ayne’s account it de- 
ferves much attention. I do not think the Doard of A- 
griculture could more eflentially ferve the public than 
by eftabliffiing a farm, and cultivating thefe and other 
plants, for fupplying feed to their members, who wiffi- 
ed to cultivate them; a very little land would be fuffi- 
cicnt. 

“ In regard to the quantities per acre of thefe plants, 
this muft neceflarily depend on the means of getting 
them. In fituations where women and children are 
fully employed, it may be difficult to procure large 
quantities gathered by hand; in fuch places a man 
muft be content with what can be bought. Crefted 
dog's-tail is fo very generally to be thus procured, that 
I cannot but fupppfe it, in a good meafure, at com¬ 
mand. However, without adverting to this point, I may 
remark, that from die lands which I have laid -down to 
grafs to a confiderable extent, and in which I haveufed 
every one of thofe plants largely, except the poa, and 
H 3 that 
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Culture of that on a fmaller fcale I am inclined to think, that the 
1 following quantities may by fafely recommended. 

Clay. 

Seeds. ' Subftitutes. 

Cow-grafs, 5 lbs. 

Trefoil, 5 lbs. 

Dog’s-tail, 10 lbs. Yorkfhire white 2 bufhels; 

Fefcue, 1 bufhel; Timothy, 4 lbs. 

Fox-tail, 1 ditto; Ditto, 4 lbs. Yorkfhire 

white, 1 bufhel. 

Loam. 

White clover, 5 lbs. 

Dog’s-tail, 10 lbs. Rye, 1 peck; 

Rye, 1 peck; Rib-grafs, 4lbs. 

Fefcue, 3 ditto; Yorkfhire white; 

Fox-tail, 3 ditto; Timothy, 4 lbs. 

Yarrow, 2 ditto; Cow-grafs, 5 lbs. 

Sand. 

White clover, 7 lbs. 

Trefoil, 5 lbs. 

Burnet, 6 lbs. 

Rye, 1 peck; 

Yarrow, I bufhel; {r*,’, ^' 

* Chalk. 

Burnet, 10 lbs. 

Trefoil, 5 lbs. 

White clover, 5 lbs. 

Yarrow, 1 bufhel; Rye, 1 bufhel. 

Peat. 

York-white, 6 pecks; 

fox-tail. 


■White clover, 10 lbs. 
Dogs-tail, 10 lbs. 
Itye, 1 peck 1 
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Seeds. 

Fox-tail, 2 pecks} 
Fefcue, 2 pecks; 
Timothy, 1 ditto. 


Subflitutes. 
Rib, 5 lbs. 
Cow-grafs, 4 lbs. 


Culture of 
Graft. 


4. Of the mode of improving Grafs Lands by flooding them 
artificially with water. 

One of the moft important improvements in agri¬ 
culture that has occurred of late years, is the prac¬ 
tice of overflowing or flooding grafs lands, which is now 
coming greatly into ufe, not only on level grounds, but 
in all fituations in which a command of water can be 
obtained. In the Monthly Review for O&ober,. 1788, When the 
the editors acknowledge the favour of a correfpondcnt, .newiow* 01 
who informed them, that watering of meadows was 

0 pradiled In 

p radii fed during -the reign of Queen Elizabeth and£ngland f 
James I. A book was written upon the fubjedt by 
one Rowland Vaughan, who icems to have been the 
inventor of this art, and who pradlifed it on a very ex- 
tenfivc plan in the Golden Valley in Herefordlhire. 

Till this note to the Reviewers appeared, the inhabi¬ 
tants of a village called South Cerney in Gloucefter- 
fhire had affirmed the honour of the invention to them- 
felves, as we arc informed in a treatife upon the fub- 
jedt by the Rev. Mr Wright curate of the place. Ac¬ 
cording to a received tradition in that village, water¬ 
ing of meadows has been pradiii'ed there for about a 
century, and was introduced by one Welladvife, a weal¬ 
thy farmer in South Cerney. His firft experiment was 
by cutting a large ditch in the middle of his ground, 
from which he threw the water over fome parts, and al¬ 
lowed it to ftagnate in others : but finding this not to 
anfwer his expedlatiops, he improved his method by 
H 4 cutting 
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Culture of cutting drains and filling up the hollows ; and thus ho 
■ fucceeded fo well, that his neighbours, who at firft call- 

^es oTwh" e< ^ him a madman, foon changed their opinion, and be- 
tering. gan to imitate his example. 

The advantages which attend the watering of mea¬ 
dows are many and great; not only as excellent crops 
of grafs are thus railed, but as they appear fo early, 
that they are of infinite fervicc to the farmers for food 
to their cattle in the fpring before the natural grafs 
rifes. By watering we have plenty of grafs in the be¬ 
ginning of March, and even earlier when the feafon is 
mild. The good effects of this kind of grafs upon all 
forts of cattle are likewife aflonifliitig, efpecially upon 
fuch as have been hardly wintered; and Mr Wright 
informs us, that the farmers in his neighbourhood, by 
means of watering their lands, are enabled to begin 
the. making of cheefe at lcaft a month fooner than 
their neighbours who have not the fame advantage. 
Grafs raifed by watering is found to be admirable for 
the nurture of lambs; not only thofe defigned for fat¬ 
tening, but fuch as are to be kept for (tore: For if 
lambs when very young are Hopped and Hinted in 
their growth, they not only become contracted for life 
themfelves, but in fome meafurc communicate the fame 
diminutive fize to their young. The befl remedy for 
preventing this evil is the fpring feed from watered 
meadows} and Mr Wright is of opinion, that if the 
young of all kinds of farmer’s flock were immediately 
encouraged by plenty of food, and kept continually 
in a growing Hate, there wouid in a few years be a 
notable change both in the fize and Hiape of cattle in 
general. Such indeed is the forwardnefs of grafs 
from watered meadows, that the feed between March 

aud 
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and May is worth a guinea per acre ; and in June an Cuhure of 
acre will yield two tons of hay, and the after-math' a 
is always worth twenty findings; and nearly the 
fame quantity is conftantly obtained whether the fura- 
mer be dry or wet. In dry fummers alfo, fuch far¬ 
mers as water their meadows have an opportunity of fell¬ 
ing their hay almoft at any price to their neighbours. 

Land treated in this manner is continually impro- Land con. 
ving in quality, even though it be mown every year: proves by*~ 
the herbage, if coarfe at firft, becomes finer; the foil, waUfin S- 
if fwampy, becomes found; the depth of its mould is 
augmented, and its quality meliorated every year. 

« To thefe advantages (fays Mr Bofwell in his trea- 
tife upon this fubjeft) another may be addrefled to 
the gentleman who wifhes to improve his eftate, and 
whofe benevolent heart prompts him to extend a cha¬ 
ritable hand to the relief of the induftrious poor, and 
not to idlenefs and vice: almoft the whole of the ex¬ 
pence in this mode of cultivation is the adual ma¬ 
nual labour of a clafs of people who have no genius 
to employ their bodily ftrcngth otherwife for their 
own fupport and that of their families; consequently 
when viewed in this light, the expence can be but com¬ 
paratively fmall, the improvement great and valuable.” 

As a proof of the above doftrine, Mr .Wright ad‘£ xamp | eo f 
duces an inftance of one year’s produce of a meadow the i ,rixlucc 
ill his neighbourhood. It had been watered longer ed meadow, 
than the eldeft perfon in the neighbourhood could re¬ 
member ; but was by no means the beft meadow upon 
the ftream, nor was the preceding winter favourable 
for watering. It contains fix acres and a. half. The 
fpring feed was let for feven guineas, and fupported 
near 200 lheep from the ift of March till the begin¬ 
ning 
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4, g" fc ° ! n ’ n ® Ma y : hay being fold for 30 guineas* and 

... the after-math for fix. Another and ftill more remark- 
able proof of the efficacy of watering is* that two of 
the moft Ikilful watermen of that place were fent to 
lay out a meadow of feven acres, the whole crop of 
which was that year fold for two pounds. Though it 
was thought by many impoffible to throw the water 
over it, yet the Ikill of the workmen foon overcame 
all difficulties; and ever fince that time the meadow 
has been let at the rent of three pounds per acre. From 
manifold experience, our author informs us, that the 
people in that part of the country are fo much attach¬ 
ed to the practice of watering, that they never fuffer 
the fmalleft fpring or rivulet to be unemployed. Even 
thofe temporary floods occasioned by fudden fliewers 
are received into proper ditches, and fpread equally 
over the lands until their fertilizing property be totally 
exhaufted. “ Neceffity (fays he) indeed compels us 
to make the moft of every drop: for we have near 300 
acres in this pariffi, that mult all, if pofiibie, be wa¬ 
tered; and the ftream that affords the water fcldom 
exceeds five yards in Breadth and one in depth: there¬ 
fore we may fay, that a fcarcity of water is almoft as 
much dreaded by us as by the celebrated inhabitants of 
the banks qf the Nile.” 

The prac- Confidering the great advantages to be derived from 
terin° fWa " ^* e P ra &' ce of watering meadows, and the many un- 
•nght to he doubted-teftimonies in its favour, Mr Wright exprefles 
rally ex- his furpnie, that it has not come into more general 
teaded * ufc, as there is not a ftream of water upon which a 
mill can be erected but what may be made fubfervient 
to the enriching of fome land, perhaps to a great quan¬ 
tity. “ I am confident (fays he), that there are in 

each 
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each county of England and Wales 2000 acres upon 
an average which might be thus treated, and every acre ■ 
increafed at kaft one pound in annual value. The ge¬ 
neral adoption therefore of watering is capable of be¬ 
ing made a national advantage of more than ioo,oool. 
per annum, befides the great improvement of other land 
arifing from the produce of the meadows and the em¬ 
ployment of the induftrious poor. Such an improve¬ 
ment, one would think, is not unworthy of public no¬ 
tice ; but if I had doubled the fum, I believe I fhould 
not have exceeded the truth, though I might have 
gone beyond the bounds of general credibility. In 
this one parifli where I refide there are about 300 acres 
now watered; and it may be eaf’y proved that the 
proprietors of the land reap from thence ioool. yearly 
profit.” 

In Mr Bofwell’s treatife upon this fubjed, publiflieii 
in 1790, the author complains of the negled of the 
pradice of improving the wet, boggy, and rufhy lands, 
which lie at the banks of rivers, and might be melio¬ 
rated at a very fmall expence, when much larger fums 
are expended in the improvement of barren uplands 
and large trads of heath in various parts of the king¬ 
dom : and he complains likewife of the little informa¬ 
tion that is to be had in books concerning rfhe metliod 
of performing this operation. The only author from 
whom he acknowledges to have received any informa¬ 
tion is Blyth; and even his method of watering is very 
different from that pradifed in modem times; for 
which reafon he propofes to fumifh an original trea¬ 
tife upon the fubjed; and of this we fhall now give 
the fubftance. 

The firft thing to be confidered is, what lands are 

capable 
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f capable of being watered. Thefe, according to Mr 
/ Bofwell, are ail fuch as lie low, near the banks of ri¬ 
vulets and fprings, efpecially where the water-courfe 
is higher than the lands, and kept within its bounds 
by banks. If the rivulet has a quick defeent, the im¬ 
provement by watering will be very great, and the ex- 
pences moderate. On level lands the water runs but 
flowly, which is alfo the cafe with large rivers *, and 
therefore only a fmall quantity of ground can be over¬ 
flowed by them in comparifon of what can be done in 
other cafes: but the water of large rivers is generally 
pofleffed of more fertilizing properties than that of ri¬ 
vulets. In many cafes, however, the rivers are navi¬ 
gable, or have mills upon them; both of which arc 
ftrong objections to the perfect improvement of lands 
adjacent to them. From thefe confiderations, our au¬ 
thor concludes, that the watering of lands may be per¬ 
formed in the belt and leaft expenfive manner by fmall 
rivulets and fprings. 

There are three kinds of foils commonly found near 
the banks of rivers and rivulets, the melioration of 
which may be attempted by watering, i. A gravelly 
or found warm firm foil, or a mixture of the two to¬ 
gether. This receives an almoft inftantaneous im¬ 
provement,; and the falter the water runs over it the 
better. 2. Boggy, miry, and rulhy foils, which are 
always found by the banks of rivers where the land is 
nearly level. Thefe alfo are greatly improved by wa¬ 
tering ; perhaps equally fo with thofe already deferi- 
bed, if we compare the value of both in their unim¬ 
proved ftate, this kind of ground being fcarce worth 
any thing in its unimproved ftate. By proper water¬ 
ing, however, it may be made to produce large crops 

of 
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t>F hay, by which homed cattle may be kept through Culture of 
the winter and greatly forwarded; though, in its un- ■ 

cultivated ftate, it would fcarce produce any thing to 
maintain ftock in the winter, and very little even in 
fummer. Much more (kill, as well as expence, how¬ 
ever, is rcquifite to bring this kind of land into culture 
than the former. 3. The foils mod difficult to be 
improved are ftrong, wet, and clay foils ; and this dif¬ 
ficulty is occafioned both by their being commonly on 
a dead level, which will not admit of the water run¬ 
ning over them ; and by their tenacity, which will not 
admit of draining. Even when die utmoft care is ta¬ 
ken, unlefs a ftrong body of water is thrown over 
them, and that from a river the water of which has a 
very fertilizing property, little advantage will be gain¬ 
ed ; but wherever fuch advantages can be had in the 
winter, and a warm fpring fucceeds, thefe lands will 
produce very large crops of grafs. 

The advantage of ufing fprings and rivulets for wa- Springs ini 
tcring inftead of large rivers is, that the expence of preferable 
raifing wares acrofs them will not be great; nor are 
they liable to the other obje&ions which attend the ufe 
of large rivers. When they run through a cultivated 
country alfo, the land floods occafioned by violent 
rains frequently bring with them fudh quantities of ma¬ 
nure as contribute greatly to fertilize the lands, and 
which are totally loft where the practice of watering is 
not in ufe. 

Springs may be ufeful to the coarfe lands that lie 
near them, provided the water can be had in fufficient 
quantity to overflow the lands. “ By fprings (fays 
our author), are not here meant fuch as rife out of 
poor heath or boggy lands (for the water ifiuing from 

them 
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Culture of them is generally fo fmall in quantity, and always fo> 
/ very lean and hungry in quality, that little if any ad¬ 
vantage can be derived from, it } but rather the head 
of rivulets and brooks riling out of a chalky and gra¬ 
velly found firm foil, in a cultivated country. Thefe 
are invaluable; and every poffible advantage Ihould be 
taken to improve the ground near them. The author 
knows a confiderable tra£l of meadow-land under this 
predicament j and one meadow in particular that is 
watered by fprings iffuing immediately out of fuch a 
foil, without any advantage from great towns, &c. 
being fituated but a fmall diftance below the head of 
the rivulet, and the rivulet itfelf is fed all the way by 
fprings riling out of its bed as clear as cryllal. The 
foil of the meadow is a good loam fomc inches deep, 
upon a fine fpringy gravel. Whether it is from the 
heat of the fprings, or whether the friction by the 
water running over the foil rail'es a certain degree of 
warmth favourable to vegetation, or from whatever 
caufe it arifcs, the fecundity of this water is beyond 
conception; for when the meadow has been properly 
watered and well drained, in a warm fpring, the grafs 
has been frequently cut for hay within five weeks from 
the time the ftock was taken out of it, having eaten it 
bare to the. earth : almoft every year it is cut in fix 
weeks, and the produce from one to three waggon 
loads to an acre. In land thus fituated, in the morn¬ 
ings and evenings in the months of April, May, and 
June, the whole meadow will appear like a large fur¬ 
nace: fo confiderable is the fteam or vapour which 
arifes from, the warmth of the fprings acted upon by 
the fun-beams : and although the water, is fo exceed¬ 
ing clear, yet upon its being thrown over the land on- 

ijr 
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ly a few days in warm weather, by dribbling through 

the grafs, fo thick a fcum will arife and adhere to • .< 

the blades of the grafs, as will be equal to a confider- 
able quantity of manure fpread over the land, and (it 
may be prefumed from the good effedls) ftill more en¬ 
riching. 

« It is inconceivable what J4 hours water properly 
conveyed over the lands will do in fuch a feafon: a 
beautiful verdure will arife in a few days where a 
parched rufty foil could only be feen j and one acre 
will then be found to maintain more flock than ten 
could do before.” 

Mr Bofwell next proceeds to an explanation of the Explain- 
terms ufed in this art; of the inftruments neceflary to 
perform it} and of the principles on which it is found- j n water¬ 
ed. The terms ufed are: £ * 

r. A Ware. This is an ere£lion acrofs a brook, 
rivulet, or river, frequently conftru£led of timber, but 
more commonly of bricks or flones and timber, with 
openings to let the water pafs, from two to ten in num¬ 
ber according to the breadth of the dream : the height 
being always equal to the depth of the dream compa¬ 
red with the adjacent land. The ufe of this is occa- 
fionally to dop the current, and to turn it afide into 
the adjacent lands. , 

2. A Sluice is condrufted in the fame manner as 
a ware; only that it has but a (ingle paflage for the 
water, and is put acrofs fmall dreams for the fame pur* 
pofes as a ware. 

3. A Trunk is defigned to anfwer the fame pur- 
pofes as a fluice ; but being placed acrofs fuch dreams 
as either cattle or teams are to pafs over, or where it 
is neceflary to carry a fmall dream at right angles to a 

large 
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Culture of large one to water fome lands lower down, is for thefe 
■ reafons made of timber, and is of a fquare figure. 
The length and breadth are various, as circumftances 
determine. 

4. A Carriage is made of timber or of brick. If of 
timber, oak is the beft; if of brick, an arch ought to 
be thrown over the ftream that runs under it, and the 
fides bricked up: But when made of timber, which is 
the moil common material, it is conftru£ted with a 
bottom and fides as wide and high as the main in which 
it lies. It mull be made very ftrong, clofe, and well 
jointed. Its ufe is to convey the water in one main 
over another, which runs at right angles to it; the 
depth and breadth are the fame with tliofe of the main 
to which it belongs: and the length is determined by 
that which it erodes. The carriage is the moll expen- 
five inftrument belonging to watering. 

5. A Drain-Jluice , or drain-trunk, is always placed in 
the lower part of fome main, as near to the head as a 
drain can be found; that is, fituated low enough to 
drain the main, &c. It is made of timber, of a fquare 
figure like a trunk, only much fmaller. It is placed 
with its mouth at the bottom of the main, and let down 
into the bank; and from its other end a drain is cut 
to communicate with fome trench-drain that is noarell. 
The dimenfions are various, and determined by cir¬ 
cumftances. The ufe of it is, when the water is turned 
fome other way, to convey the leaking water that oozes 
through the hatches, &c. into the drain, that other- 
wife would run down into the tails of thofe trenches 
which lie lowed, and there poach and rot the ground, 
and probably contribute not a little to making it more 
unfound for Iheep. This operation is of the utmoft 

' confequcnce 
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consequence in watering; for if the water be not Culture of 
thoroughly drained off the land, the foil is rotted5 and * 

when the hay comes to be removed, the wheels of the 
carriages fink, the horfes are mired, and the whole load • 
Sometimes fticks fad for hours together. On the other 
hand, whfflr the drain trunks are properly placed, the 
ground becomes firm and dry, and the hay is Speedily 
and eafily removed. 

7. Hatches are bed made of oak, elm, or deal; the 
ufe of them is to fit the openings of wares, trunks, 
or fluices; and to keep back the water, when neceffa- 
ry, from palling one way, to turn it another. They 
ought to be made to fit as clofe as pofiible. When 
hatches belong to wares that are ere&ed acrofs large 
dreams, or where the dreams Swell quickly with heavy 
rains, when the hatches are in their places to water the 
meadows they are Sometimes made So, that a foot or 
more of the upper part can be taken off, So that vent< 
may be given to the Superfluous water, and yet enough 
retained for the purpofe of watering the meadows. In 
this cafe, they are called flood-hatches ; but Mr Bofwell 
entirely disapproves of this condruftion, and recom¬ 
mends them to be made entire, though they Ihould be 
ever So heavy, and require the aflidance of a lever to 
raife them up. For when the water is very high, and 
the hatches are Suddenly drawn up, the water falls with 
great force upon the bed of the ware, and in time 
greatly injures it: but when the whole hatch is drawn 
up a little way, die water runs off at the bottom, and 
does no injury. 

8. A head-main, is a ditch drawn from, the' river, 
rivulet, &c. to convey the water out of its ufual cur¬ 
rent, to water the lands laid out for that purpote, by, 

Vol. II. I means 
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f means of lefler mains and trenches. The head-main is 
> made of various dimenfions, according to the quantity 
of land to be watered, the length or defeent of it, &c. 
, Smaller mains are frequently taken out of the head 
one; and the only difference is in poin. of lize, the 
fecondary mains being much fmaller than *.ke other. 
They are generally cut at right angles, or nearly fo, 
with the other, though not invariably. The ufe of the 
mains, whether great or fmall, is to feed the trenches 
with water, which branch out into all parts of the mea¬ 
dow, and convey the water to float the land. By fome, 
thefe fmaller mains are improperly called carriages. 

9. A trench is a fmall ditch made to convey the wa¬ 
ter out of the mains for the immediate purpofe of wa¬ 
tering the land. It ought always to be drawn in a 
ftraight line from angle to angle, with as few turnings 
as poflible. It is never deep, but the width is in propor¬ 
tion to the length it runs, and the breadth of the plane 
between that and the trench-drain. The breadth tapers 
gradually to the lower end. 

10. A trench-drain is always cut parallel to the 
trench, and as deep as the tail-drain water will admit, 
when neceffary. It ought always, if poflible, to be cut 
down to a ftratum of fand, gravel, or clay. If into 
the latter, a,fpade’s depth into it will be of great ad¬ 
vantage. The ufe of it is to carry away the water 
immediately after it has run over the panes from the 
trench. It need not be drawn up to the head of the 
land by live, fix, or more yards, according to the na¬ 
ture of the foil. Its form is dire£Hy the reverfe of the 
trench \ being narrow at the head, and growing gra¬ 
dually wider and wider until it empties itfelf into the 
tail-drain. 


11. 
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i i. The tail-drain is defigned as a receptacle for all Cukure of 
the water that flows out of the other drains* which are < 
fo fituated that they cannot empty themfelves into, the 
river. It would run, therefore, nearly at right angles 
with the treJches, though generally it is thought moil 
eligible flmaw it in the lowed part of the ground, and 
t to ufe it to convey the water out of the meadows at the 
place where there is the greatefl defeent; which is ufu- 
ally in one of the fence-ditches} and hence a fence- 
ditch is ufually made ufe of inftead of a tail-drain, and 
anfwers the double purpofe of fencing a meadow, and 
draining it at the fame time. 

12. A pane of ground is that part of the meadow 
which lies between the trench and the trench-drain * 
and in which the grafs grows for hay. It is watered by 
the trenches, and drained by the trench-drains ; whence 
there is a pane on each fide of every trench. 

13. A •way-pane is that part of the ground which 
lies in a properly watered meadow, on the fide of the 
main where no trenches are taken out, but is watered 
the whole length of the main over its banks. A drain 
for carrying oft' the water from this pane runs parallel 
to the main. The ufe is to convey the hay out of the 
meadows, inftead of the teams having to crofs all the 

. trenches. 

14. A bend is made in various parts of thofe trenches 
..J- which have a quick defeent, to obftrutl the water. It 

is made, by leaving a narrow drip of green fward acrofs 
the trench where the bend is intended to be left; cut¬ 
ting occafionally a piece of the fliape of a wedge out of 
the middle of it. The ufe is to check the water, and 
force it over the trench into the* panes } which, were it 
not for thefe bends, would run rapidly on in the trench, 
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Culture of and not flow over the land as it paffes along. The great 
1 art of watering confifts in giving to each part of the 
panes an equal proportion of water. 

15. A gutter is a fmall groove cut out from the 
tails of thefe trenches where the panes i ( un longer at 
one corner than the other. The ufe is t« vtrry the 
water to the extreme point of the pane. Thofe panes 
which are interfered by the trench and tail-drains, 
meeting in an obtufc angle, require the afliftance of 
gutters to convey the water to the longeft fide. They 
are likewife ufeful, when the land has not been fo well 
levelled, but fome parts of the panes lie higher than 
they ought: in which cafe, a gutter is drawn from 
the' trench over that high ground, which otherwife 
would not be overflowed. Without this precaution, 
unlefs the flats be filled up (which ought always to be 
done when materials can be had to do it) the water 
will not rife upon it •, and after the watering feafon is 
paft, thofe places would appear rufty and brown, while 
the reft is covered with beautiful verdure. Our au¬ 
thor, however, is of opinion, that this method of treating 
water meadows ought never to be followed; but that 
every inequality in water meadows ihould either be le¬ 
velled or filled up. Hence the waterman’s &ill is Ihown 
in bringing the water over thofe places to which it could 

• not naturally rife, and in carrying it off from thofe where 
it would naturally ftagnate. 

16. A catch-drain is fometimes made ufe of when 
water is fcarce. When a meadow is pretty long, and 
has a quick defeent, and the water runs quickly down 
the drains, it is cuftomary to ftop one or more of them 
at a proper place, till the water flowing thither rifes fo 
high as to ftrike back either into the tail-drains fo as to 

ftagnate 
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ftagnate upon the Tides of the panes, or till it flows over {Culture of 
the banks of die drains, and waters the grounds below, ■- 
or upon each fide. It is then to be conveyed over the 
land in fuch quantity as is thought proper, either by a 
fmall mainV out of which trenches are to be cut with 
dyrfF proper drains, or by trenches taken properly out 
^of it. In cafe of a ftagnation, the defign will not fuc- 
ceed ; and it will then be neceffary to cut a paffage to 
let the ftagnating water run off. Even when the me¬ 
thod fucceeds belt, Mr Bofwell is of opinion, that it is 
not by any means eligible; the water having been fo 
lately (trained over the ground, that it is fuppofed by 
the watermen not to be endowed with fuch fertilizing 
qualities as at firft •, whence nothing but abfolute ne- 
ceflity can juftify the practice. 

17. A pond is any quantity of water ftagnating 
upon the ground, or in the tail-drain, trench-drains, 

&c. fo as to annoy the ground near them. It is oc- 
cafioned fometimes by the flats not having been pro¬ 
perly filled up; at others, when the ware not being 
clofe fhut, in order to water fome grounds higher up, 
the water is thereby thrown back upon the ground ad¬ 
jacent. 

18. A turn of water fignifies as much ground as 
can be watered at onqe. It is done by ihtitting down 
the hatches in all thofe wares where the water is in¬ 
tended to be kept out, and opening thofe that are to 
let the water through them. The quantity of land to 
be watered at once mult vary according to circum- 
ftances; but Mr Bofwell lays down one general rule 
in this cafe, viz. that no more land ought to be kept 
under water at one time than the ftream can fupply 
regularly with a fufficient quantity of water j and if 
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Culture of this can be procured, water as much ground as pof- 
Grafs. 


i fible. 


rp. The head of the meadow is that part of it into 


which the river, main, &c. firft enter. / 

20. The tail is that part out of which tl\|_river, See. 

laft paffes. ^ 

21. The upper fide of a main or trench, is that' 
fide which (when the main or trench is drawn at right 
angles, or nearly fo, with the river) fronts the part 
where the river entered. The lower fide is the op- 
pofite. 

22 . The upper pane in a meadow, is that which 
lies on the upper fide of the main or trench that is 
drawn at right angles with the river : where the river 
runs north and fouth, it enters in the former direc¬ 
tion, and runs out in the fouthern, the main and 
trenches running eaft and weft. Then all thofe panes 
which lie'on the north fide of the mains are called 
upper panes; and thofe on the fouth fide tire lower 
panes. But when the mains, trenches, &c. run paral¬ 
lel to the river, there is no diftinflion of panes into up¬ 
per and lower. 

The inftruments ufed in watering meadows are : 

i. A water-level. The ufc of this is to take the le¬ 
vel of the land at a diftance, and compare it with that 
of the river, in order to know whether the ground 
can be overflowed by it or not. This inftrument, how¬ 
ever, is ufed only in large undertakings; for fuch as 
are on a fmallcr fcale, the workmen difpenfe with it in 
the following manner : In draining a main, they begin 
at the head,- and work deep enough to have the water 
follow them. In drawing a tail-drain, they begin at 
%\ie lower end of it and work upwards, to let the tail 

water 
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water come after them. By this method we obtain the 
moft exa£t level. 

2. The line, reel, and breafl-plough, are abfolutcly ne- 
ceflary. The line ought to he larger and ftronger than 
that ufed b^gardeners. 

K Spades. Thofe ufed in watering meadows are made 
of a particular form, on purpofe for the work; having 
a Item confiderably more crooked than thofe of any 
other kind. The bit is iron, about a foot wide in the 
middle, and terminating, in a point: a thick ridge runs 
perpendicularly down the middle, from the Item al- 
moft to the point. The edges on both fides are drawn 
very thin, and being frequently ground and whetted, 
the whole foon becomes narrow; after which the 
fpades are ufed for trenches and drains ; new ones be¬ 
ing procured for other purpofes. The Items being 
made crooked, the workmen (landing in the trench or 
drain are enabled to make the bottoms quite fmooth 
and even. 

4. Wheel and hand-barrows. The former are ufed 
for removing the clods to the flat places, and are quite 
open, without any fides or hinder part. The latter are 
of fervice where the ground is too foft to admit the 
ufe of wheel-barrows, and when clods are to be re¬ 
moved during the time that the meadow is under 
water. 

5. Three-wheeled carts are neceflary when large quan¬ 
tities of earth are to be removed; particularly when they 
are to be carried to fome diftance. 

6 . Short and narrow feythes are made ufe of to mow 
the weeds and grafs, when the water is running in the 
trenches, drains, and mains. 

7. Forks and long crooks with four* or five tines, are 
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C G«S ° f u ^ e< ^ ^ or P u ^‘ n g out the roots of fedges, ruflies, reeds, 
~ See. which grow in the large mains and drains. The 
crooks ihould be made light, - and have long items to 
reach wherever the water is fo deep that the workmen 
cannot work in it. 

8. Strong water-boott , the tops of whicfl '^iX "tVaw 
up half the length of the thigh, are indifpenfably necelx 
fary. They muit alfo be large enough to admit a quan¬ 
tity of hay to be (luffed down all round the legs, and 
be kept well tallowed to refid. the running water for 
many hours together. 

* >r ‘ nc jp , « The principles on which the practice of watering 
the prac- meadows depend are few and cafy. 

teringde-* *• Water will always rife to the level of the recep- 
P«ads. tacle out of which it is originally brought. 

2. There is in all dreams a defeent greater or fmaller j 
the quantity of which is in fome meafure ihown by the 
running of the dream itfelf. If it run frnooth and flow, 
the defeent is fmall} but if rapidly and with noife, the 
deicent is confiderable. 


3. Hence if a main be taken out of the river high 
enough up the dream, water may be brought from that 
river to flow over the land by the fide of the river, to 
a certain didance below the head of the main, although 
the river frqpi whence it is taken ihould, oppofite to 
that very place, be greatly under it. 

4. Water, funk under a carriage which conveys 

another dream at right angles over it, one, two, or 
more feet below its own bed, will, when it has pajf- 
fed the carriage, rife again to the level it had be¬ 
fore. * 


.g, Water conveyed upon any land, and there left 
$agnated for any length of time, does it an injury •, de- 

ftroying 
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ftroying the good herbage, and filling the place with Culture of 
rulhes, flags, and other weeds, « Gr ^ f 

6 . Hence it is absolutely neceflary, before the work 
is undertaken, to be certain that the water can be tho¬ 
roughly drained off. 

lor right’s treatife upon this fubjeft, the au-Wn'ght’* 
(for confiders a folution of the three following que-®' 1 ** 0 * 1 * 
ftions as a neceflary preliminary to the operation of wa¬ 
tering. i. Whether the ftream of water will admit of. 
a temporary dam or ware acrofs it ? 2. Can the far¬ 

mer raife the water by this means a few inches above itS 
level, without injuring his neighbour’s land ? 3. Can 
the water be drawn off from the meadow as qfiick as 
it is brought on ? If a fatisfaftory anfwcr can be given 
to all thefe queftions, he directs to proceed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

Having taken the level of the ground, and compa¬ 
red it with the river, as directed by Mr Bofwell, cut 
a deep wide nich as near the dam as poflible, and by 
it convey the water dire£Hy to the higheft part of the 
meadow; keeping the fides or banks of the ditch of 
an equal height, and about three inches higher than 
the general furface of the meadow. Where the mea¬ 
dow is large, and has an uneven furface, it will fome- 
times be neceflary to have three works in different di¬ 
rections, each five feet wide, if the meadow contains 
15 acres, and if the higheft. part be fartheft from the 
ftream. A ditch of 10 feet wide and three deep will 
commonly water ro acres of land. When there are 
three works in a meadow, and flood-hatches at the 
mouth of each, when the water is not fufficient 'to co¬ 
ver the whole completely at once, it may be watered 
three different times, by taking out one of the 

hatches. 
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Culture of hatches, and keeping the other two in. In this cafe# 
,r 3 ‘ . when the water has run over one divifion of the land 
for 10 days, it may then be taken off that and tumbled 
over to another, by taking up another fyateh and let¬ 
ting down the former; by which means \ he th ree divi- 
fionswill have a proper lhare of the water alteriluwly, 
and each reap equal benefit. The bottom of the firltr 
work ought to be as deep as the bottom of the river, 
when the fall in the meadow will admit of it; for the 
deeper the water is drawn, the more mud it carries 
along with it. From the works cut, at right angles, 
iinall ditches or troughs, having a breadth propor¬ 
tioned to the diftance to which feme part of the water 
is to be carried, their diftance from each other being 
about 12 yards. A trough two feet wide and one 
foot deep, will water a furface 12 yards wide and 40 
feet long. In each trough as well as ditch place fre¬ 
quent flops and odd ructions, efpecially when the wa¬ 
ter is rapid, to keep it high enough to flow through 
the notches or over the (ides. Each ditch and trough 
is gradually contracted in width, as the quantity of 
water conftantly decrcafes the farther they proceed. 
Between every two troughs and at an equal diftance 
from both, cut a drain as deep as you pleafe parallel 
to them, and wide enough to receive all the water that 
runs over the adjacent lands, and to carry it off into 
the mafter-drain with fuch rapidity its to keep the 
whole (heet of water in conftant motion; and if pof- 
fible, not to fuft'er a drop to ftagnate upon the whole 
meadow. “ For a ftagnation, fays he, (though it is 
recommended by a Mr D. Young for the improve¬ 
ment of arable land), is what we never admit in our 
fyftem of watering; for we find that it rots the turf, 

foaks. 
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foaks and ftarves the land, and •produces niothlng but Culture of 
coarfe grafs and aquatic weeds. i ....\ " 

“ When a meadow lies cold, flat, and fwampy, the 
width of the bed, or the diftance between the trough 
and drain, ousjrit to be very fmall, never exceeding fix 
yan’ ,V”ndeed, in this cafe, you can fcarcely cut your 
“’Sand too much, provided the water be plentiful; for 
the more you cut, the more water you require. The 
fall of the bed in every meadow fliould be half an inch 
in a foot: lefs will do, but more is defirable ; for when 
the draught is quick, the herbage is always fine and 
. fwcet. The water ought never to flow more than 
two inches deep, nor lefs than one inch, except in the 
warm months.” 

Mr Wright proceeds next to anfwer fome objec- Obi?ctfom 
tions made by the Reviewers in their account of thethpdVn-' 
firft edition of his work, i. That the Gloucefterfliire fsvcred - 
farmers ufe more water for their lands than is nccef- 


fary. To this it is anfwercd, That where water is plen¬ 
tiful, they find it advantageous to ufe even more water 
than he recommends ; and when water is fcarce, they 
choofe rather to water only one half, or even a fmaller 
portion of a meadow at a time, and to give that a 
plentiful covering, than to give a fcanty one to the 
whole. 2. The Reviewers likewife recommend a re- A repeated 
peated ufe of the fame water upon different and lower 

parts of the fame meadow, or to make each drain ferve ®«teligi- 

bie. 

as a trough to the bed which is below it. But though 
this method is, in fome degree, recommended by the 
celebrated Mr Bakewell, ‘ and taught by a fyftematic 
watercr in Staffbrdfhire, he entirely difapproves of it; 
excepting where the great, declivity of the land will 
pot admit of any other plan. “ This cannot (fays he) 

be 
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Cnltnre ef fje a proper mode of watering grafs-Iand in the win* 

»ter time; for it can be of no fervice to the loweft 
parts of the meadow, unlefs as a wetting in fpring or 
funimer. The firft or higheft part of. a meadow laid 
out according to this plan will indeeobe much im¬ 
proved; the fecond may reap fome benefit^ “Blit the 
third, which receives the exhaufted thin cold water, wiri -' 
produce a very unprofitable crop. Our farmers, never 
choofe more than a fecond ufe in the fame meadow, 
and that very feidom; they call even the fecond running 
by the fignificant name of fmall been which, they fay, 
may poffibly fatisfy third, but can give very little life 
or ftrength to land. It is a much better method to have 
a meadow laid out fo. as to be watered at feveral times, 
and to be at the expence of feveral fmall flood-hatches, 
thap t0 water the whole of it at once by means of 
catch-drains. 

“ Sometimes it is neceflary, in a large meadow, to 
convey the water that has been ufed under the works 
and troughs ; and then the water above is fupported 
by means of boards and planks, which we call a carry- 
bridge. Sometimes, the better to regulate the courfe 
of the water on the furface, efpecially in the fpring, 
narrow trenches aTe dug, and the mould laid by the 
fide of them, in order to be reftored to its former 
place when the watering is finifhed. The earth and 
mud thrown out in cleanfing and paring the ditches 
fhould be carried to fill up the low hollow parts of the 
meadow, and be trodden down with an even furface; 
which will eafily be done when the water is on, the 
waterman being always provided with a ftrong pair of 
water-proof boots. If the mould thus ufed has upon 
it a turf that is tolerahly fine, place it uppermoft ; but 

if 
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if it is fedgy and coarfe, turn it under, and the water Cuh*re *f 
if it runs quick will foon produce a fine herbage ■ —; * ,r 
upon it. 

« The grounds that are watered in the eafieft and 
mod effeftual manner, are fuch as have been ploughed 
and ridged up'in lands about twelve yards wide. Here 
tj*f*hrater is eafily carried along the ridge by means of 
a fmall ditch or trough cut along its fummit, and then, 
by means of the flops in it, is made to run down the 
fides or beds into the furrows, by which it is carried 
into the mafter-drain, which empties itfelf into the n* 
ver. Every meadow, before it is well watered, muft 
be brought into a form fomething like a field that has 
been thus left by the plough in a ridged Hate. Each 
fide of the ridge fhould be as nearly as poflible an exaCfc 
inclined plane, that the water may flow over it as 
equally as may be.” Mr Wright does not, like Mr 
Bofwell, difapprove of the ufe of flood-hatches; he 
only gives the following hint, viz. that their bafis 
fhould be deep and firmly fixed, well fecured with 
ftone and- clay, that it be not blown up. The follow¬ 
ing directions are given for each month of watering. 

In the beginning of November, all the ditches. Of cleaning 
troughs, and drains, are to be thoroughly cleanfed by 
the fpade and breaft-plough, from weeds, grafs, and wotks * 
mud; and well repaired, if they have received any in¬ 
jury from cattle. After a fhower, when the water is Thick and 
thick and muddy, turn over the meadow as much wa-”“ tob^* 
ter as you can without injuring the banks of the works, J^anhe™ 
efpecially if the land be poor; as in tills month, ac-done. 
cording to our author, the water contains many more 
fertilizing particles, which he calls jalts and riebnefs, 
than later t in the winter. In defence of this pofition, 

of 
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Culture of of which it feems the Monthly Reviewers have doubt** 
ed, our author urges, that though he i$ not able to 
prove it by any chemical analylis, yet it feems evident, 
that “ after the firft walliiug of farm yards, various 
links, ditches, and the furface of alh the adjoining 
fields, which have lain dry for fome time,^h? com-^ 
mon ftream Ihould then contain much more fah^ljs 
than when the fame premifes have been repeatedly 
waflied.” This is confirmed by die experience of the 
Gloucefterfhire farmers; who, if they can at this fea- 
fon of the year procure plenty of muddy water to over¬ 
flow their grounds for one week, look upon it to be 
equally valuable with what is procured during all the 
reft of the winter. In fupport of this, he quotes die 
following words of Mr Forbes, in a treatife on water¬ 
ing : “ The water ihould be let in upon the meadow in 
November, when the firft great rains make it muddy, 
for then it is full of a rich fediment, brought down from 
the lands of the country through which it runs, and is 
waflied into it by the rain ; and as the fediment brought 
by the firft floods is the richelt, the carriages and drains 
of the meadow Ihould all be fcoured clean and in order, 
before thefe floods come.” 

“ In oppofition (adds Mr Wright) to the opinion of 
fpecalative waterers, that die muddinefs of the water 
is of little confequence, I hefitate not to aifirm, that the 
mud is of as much confequence in winter-watering, as 
dung is iii the improvement of a poor upland field. 
For each meadow in this neighbourhood is fruitful in 
proportion to the quantity of mud that it collects from 
the water. And, indeed, what can be conceived more 
enriching than the abundant particles of putrid mat- 
tier which float in the water, and are diftributed over 

the 
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the furface of the land, and applied home to the roots Culture of 
of the grafs. It is true, that any the iriofl fimple >—v—> 
water thrown over a meadow in proper quantity, and 
not fuffered to ftagnate, will fhelter it in winter, and' 
in the warmth of fpring will force a crop; but this un- 
ufual.f«?se mull exhauft the ftrengthof the land, which 
vptl' require an annual fupply of manure in fubftance, 
or, in a courfe of years, the foil will be impaired rather 
than improved. The meadows in this county, which 
lie next below a market town or village, are invariably 
the belt •, and thofe which receive the water after it has 
been two or three times ufed, reap proportionably Iefs 
benefit from it: For every meadow that is well laid 
out, and has any quantity of grafs upon its furface, will 
aft as a fine fieve upon the water, which, though it 
flow in ever fo muddy, will be returned back to the 
dream as clear as it came from the fountain. This 
circumftance, when there ’ is a range of meadows to be 
watered, the property of different perfons, when water 
is fcarcc, creates vehement contentions and ftruggles 
for the firft ufe of it. The proprietors are therefore 
compelled to agree among themfelvcs, either to have 
the firft ufe alternately, or for the higher meadows to 
dam up, and ufe only one half or a lefs portion of the 
river. Our farmers know the mud to be qf fo much 
confcquence in watering, that whenever they find it 
collected at the bottom of the river, or the ditches, they 
hire men w’hole days to difturb and raife it with rakes 
made for the purpofe, that it may be carried down by 
the water, and fpread upon their meadows. One mea-Tnftance of 
dow in South Cerncy, 1 think, is an inconteftable 1 proof ^ 1 °°^ 
of the confcquence of muddy water. It is watered by ““ddy w4 * 
a branch of the common ftream that runs for about half 
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Odrnreof a mile down a public road. This water, by the mud 
> , v being continually difturbed by carriages and the feet 
of cattle, becomes very thick, and when it enters the 
meadow is almoft as white as milk. This field, which 
confifts of feven acres, was a few years ago, let for 10s. 
an acres but is already become the richeft laai in the. 
parifh, and has produced at one crop eighteen loads of 
hay, and each load more than 25 hundred weight. 

In further confirmation of what our author afferts, 
he quotes, from the Annals of Agriculture, the fol- 
MrWim- lowing words of Mr Wimpey: “ As to the forts of 
monupon water, little is to be found, I believe, which does 
Ae fub- no t encourage and promote vegetation, even the moll 
fimple, elementary, and uncompounded fluid: heat 
and moifture, as well as air, are the fine qua non of 
vegetation as well as animal life. Different plants re* 
quire different proportions of each to live and flou- 
rifh s but fome of each is abfolutely neceffary to all. 
However, experience as well as reafon univerfally 
ihows, that the more turbid, feculent, and replete with 
putrefcent matter the water is, the more rich and fer¬ 
tilizing it proves. Hally and impetuous rains, of con¬ 
tinuance fufRcient to produce a flood, not only diffolvc 
the falts, but waih the manure in fubllance off the cir¬ 
cumjacent r land into the rapid current. Such turbid 
water is both meat and drink to the land; and, by the 
un&uous fediment and mud it depofites, the foil is ama¬ 
zingly improved and enriched. The virtue of water 
from a fpring, if at all fuperior to pure elementary wa¬ 
ter, is derived from the feveral ftrata or beds of earth it 
paffes’thropgh, which, according to the nature of fuch 
ftrata, may be friendly or otherwife to vegetation. If 
it paffes through chalk, marl, foffil ihells, or any thing 
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©f a calcareous nature, it would in moll foils promote Culture of 

Grafs, 

the growth of plants; but if through metallic ores, or» 
earth impregnated with the vitriolic acid, it would ren¬ 
der the land unfertile, if not wholly barren. In gene¬ 
ral, the water that has run far is fuperior to that which 
immo lately flows from the fpring, and more efpecially 
isafat which is feculent and muddy, confifting chiefly of 
putrid animal fubftances wafhed down the ftream.” 

To the fame purpofe alfo fays Mr Forbes : “ There Confirmed 
is great difference in the quality of waters, arifing from j^ Mr Ior " 
the particles of different kinds of matter mixed with 
them. Thofe rivers that have a long courfe through 
good land, are full of fine particles, that are highly fer¬ 
tilizing to fuch meadows as are ufu.’lly overflowed by 
them; and this chiefly in floods, when the water is 
fulleil of a rich fediment: for when the water is clear, 
though it may be raifed by art high enough to overflow 
tjjie adjoining lands, and be of fome fervice to them, 
the improvement thus made is far ffiort of what is ob¬ 
tained from the fame water when it is thick and 
muddy. 

Mr Bofwell, though quoted by Mr Wright as anMrBof- 
advocate for the doctrine jult now laid down, feonis,”;^ 01 ’ 1 " 
in one part of his work at leaft, to be of a contrary 
opinion. This is in die 14th chapter of his book, 
where he remarks upon another publication on the 
lame fubje£t, the name of which he does not mention: 

“ In page 4. of diat pamphlet (fays Mr Bofwell), the 
writer informs us, * if the water ufed be always ptire 
and Ample, the effect will by no means be equal to the 
above i that is, of a ftream diat is fometime.s thick and 
inuddy. We have a Unking* inftance of this in two of 
our meadows, which arc watered immediately from 

Vol. II. K fprings 
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Culture of fprings that arife in the grounds themfelves. Their 
crops are early and plentiful, but not of a good quality, * 
and the land remains unimproved after many years 
watering.’ 

“ The writer of this treatife (Mr Bofwell), in a for¬ 
mer edition, had afferted, and in this repeated, the con¬ 
trary effects from a ftream very near the fpring-head,h'» 
clear as cryftal. 

« The gentleman (Mr Beverly of Keld) whom that 
writer mentions in his preface, made a fhort vifit 
into Dorfetlhire, to fatisfy himfelf of the fa£t. The 
editor had the pleafure to fhow him the ftream al¬ 
luded do, which he traced almoft to the fountain-head. 
It was perfectly clear, and the water was then imme¬ 
diately conveyed out of the ftream upon the lands ad¬ 
joining, fome of which it was then running over ; others 
it had been upon, and the verdure was then appearing. 
The gentleman expreffcd himfelf perfectly fatisfie^ 
with the fact. To him the editor wiflies to refer, &c. 
Mr George Culley of Fenton near Wooler in Nor¬ 
thumberland, with a. truly noble and public fpirit that 
does him great honour as a friend to his country, fent 
a very fenfible young man from thence into Dorfet¬ 
lhire, to learn the art of watering meadows, and to 
work the whole feafon in thofe meadows under differ¬ 
ent watermen. This man was often over thofe mea¬ 
dows, and worked in fome juft below that were water¬ 
ed by the fame ftream. Might the editor prefume to 
offer his opinion upon this feeming contradiction, it is 
very probable that the foils, both the upper and under 
ftrata, are very different, as well as thofe through which 
the different fprings run.” 

From this paffage, the latter part of which is not 

very 
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very intelligible, we might conclude that Mr Bofwell Culture of 
prefers clear to muddy water for overflowing meadows. > ■ „ .< 

In his chapter on land-floods, however, he exprefics ^ „ a f n 1 t a a ^. 
himfelf as follows: “ They will (fays he) always be floods, 
found of great ufe where the fweepings of towns, farm- 
yards'J &c. are carried down by them; feldom any other 
"ereCtion is wanting befides a fluice or fmall ware to di¬ 
vert and convey them over the lands. If the flotation 
of the land happen to be on the fide of a hill, catch- 
drains are abfolutely neceflary for watering the lower 
part of the hill, after the water has been ufed upon the 
upper. In many parts of the kingdom, where there 
are large hills or extenfive rifing lands ; great quantities 
of water run from them into the valleys after heavy 
rains : Thefe might with proper attention be collect¬ 
ed together before they get to the bottom or flat ground, 
and from thence be diverted to the purpofe of watering 
thofe lands that lie below, with great advantage to the 
occupier, and at a fmall expence. And fliould the land Of convert, 
thus fituated be arable, yet it would be found a benefi- 
cial exchange to convert it into pafture; particularly if P afturc - 
palture-ground fliould be a defirable objeCt to the occu¬ 
pier. The method of performing it is thus recommend¬ 
ed. Obfcrve the piece of land or field bell adapted to 
the purpofe, both for fituation and foil. If»it fliould be 
arable, make it firft very level; and with the crop of 
corn fow all forts of hay feeds ; and as foon as it has 
got a green fward it may be laid out. In the loweft 
part of the ground draw a deep ditch for the current 
to run in through it *, and continue it into fome ditch 
or low part in the lands below, that the water may be 
freely carried off, after it has been and while ir is in 
ufe. Draw ditches above the field intended to be 

K x watered. 
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Culture uf watered, allant the fides of the hill, in fuch a manner 
that they may all empty themfelves into the head of 
the ditch above mentioned, juft where it enters the 
field to be watered; then erecting a ware acrofs this 
ditch, the field will be capable of being watered, ac¬ 
cording to the fituation of the ditch in the middle or 
on the fide of the field. It mull then be conveyed 
fmall mains or trenches, and fubdivided again by 
branch-trenches, according to the fite of the field and 
quantity of water that can be collected ; trench-drains 
muft be drawn, and the water conveyed into the ditch 
by means of tail-drains. A perfon unacquainted with 
water-meadows cannot conceive the advantage arifmg 
from water thus collected and conveyed over this 
fpecies of water-meadow (if it may be fo called), being 
generally a firm good foil but the water running 
down from rich cultivated hills, eminences, &c. 
iVeeps away with it, when the rain falls very heavy, 
vaft quantities of dung dropped by lheep and other cat¬ 
tle, and the manure carried upon arable lands; all 
which being now diverted, and carried over the mea¬ 
dow with an eafy defeent, gives time for the particles 
of manure to fubfide upon the ground at one feafon, or 
of being filtered from it as it dribbles through the grafs 
at another j, after which the warm weather pulhes on 
vegetation amazingly. Meadows thus fituated would 
be vaftly fuperior to any other, if they had the advan¬ 
tage of a eonftant llrcam ; but even as they are, taking 
the opportunity of watering them by every heavy rain 
or Hood that happens, they will be found to be very va¬ 
luable; The occupier of fuch lands is ftrenuoufly ad- 
vifed to let no time be loll in appropriating them to 
this ufe; bccaufe thefc lands arc healthy for all kinds 

of 
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of cattle at almoft all feafons ; and the expence of con- Culture rf 

verting them into this kind of water-meadow is ex- „..» 

ceeding irnall, the annual charges afterwards quite tiif- 
ling, and the produce very conlidcrabte.” 

Mr Wright, having difeufled the fubjeCt of the qua-Mr 
lity of the water, proceeds to give directions for wa-j- 
tering through the different months of the year;— fi,r 
“ In December and January, the chief care coniiils rh? dfffcr- 
in keeping the land lheltercd by the water front theoi*t 
feverity of frofty nights. It is necellary, however, 
through the whole winter, every ten days or fortnight, 
to give the land air, by taking the water off entirely, 
otherwife it would rot and deftroy the roots of the 
grafs. It iS necellary, likewite, th;>; a proper perfon 
ihould go over every meadow at leal! twice every week, 
to fee that the water is equally diilributed, and to re¬ 
move all obftru&ions arifing from the continual influx 
of weeds, leaves, fticks, and the like. In February, 
a great deal depends upon care and caution. If you 
now fuller the water to remain on the meadow for ma¬ 
ny days without intermiffion, a white feum is railed, 
very dcftruCtive to the grafs; and if you take off' the 
water, and expofe the land to a fevere frofty night, 
without its being previoufly dried for a whole day, the 
greateft part of the tender grals will be cut off. The 
only ways to avoid both thefe injuries are, either to 
take the water off by day to prevent the feum, and to 
turn it over again at night to guard againft the froft j 
or, if this praClice be too troublcfome, both may be pre¬ 
vented by taking the water entirely off for a few days 
and nights, provided the firft day of taking .off be a dry 
pne i for if the grafs experience one fine drying day, 

(lie froft at night can do little or no injury. The feum 

£ 3 
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Culture of is generated chiefly by the warmth of the fun, when the 
>i—..-".I i > water is thin and ufed too plentifully. Towards the 
middle of this month we vary our pra&ice in watering, 
by ufing only about half the quantity of water which is 
made ufe of earlier in the winter; all that is now requi¬ 
red being to keep the ground in a warm moift ftate, 
and to force vegetation. 

“ At the beginning of March, the crop of grafs in 
the meadows is generally fufficicnt to afford an abun¬ 
dant pafturagc for all kinds of flock, and the water is 
taken off for near a week, that the land may become 
dry and firm before the heavy cattle arc turned in.— 
It is proper, the firfl week of eating off the fpring-feed, 
if the feafon be cold, to give the cattle a little hay each 
night.” 

Of eating “ It is a cuftom (fays Mr Wright) with fomc farm- 
• T -rs ers * n Hampfhire to eat off the fpring grafs of their 
with ewe- meadows with ewes and lambs, in the fame manner 
” that we do a field of turnips, byenclofing a certain por¬ 
tion each day with hurdles or flakes, and giving them 
hay at the fame time. This is certainly making the 
moll of the grafs, and an excellent method to fine and 
fweeten the future herbage. In this month and April, 
you may eat the grafs as fliort and clofe as you pleafe, 
but never latpr; for if you trcfpafs only one week on 
the month of May, the hay-crop will be very much im¬ 
paired, the grafs will become foft and woolly, and have 
more the appearance and quality of an after-math than 
a crop. At the beginning of May, or when the fpring 
feeding is finifhed, the water is again ufed for a few 
days by way. of wetting. 

“ It is rather remarkable, that watering in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, will not produce that kind of her¬ 
bage 
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bage which is the caufe of the rot in fheep i but has Culture of 
been known to remove the caufe from meadows, which 
before had that baneful effect. If, however, you ufe** owwa " 
the water only a few days in any of the fummer option the 
months, all the lands thus watered will be rendered 
unfafe for the pafturage of fhcep. Of this I was 
Jately convinced from an experiment made by a friend. 

At the beginning of July, when the hay was carried 
off, and the water rendered extremely muddy and 
abundant by feveral days rain, he thought proper to 
throw it over his meadows for ten days, in which 
time a large collection of extremely rich manure was 
made upon the land. In about a month the mea¬ 
dow was covered with uncommon luxuriancy and 
blacknefs of herbage. Into this grafs were turned 
eight found ewes and two lambs. In fix weeks time 
the lambs were killed, and diicovered ftrong fymptoms 
of rottennefs; and in about a month afterwards one 
of the ewes was killed, and though it proved very fat, 
the liver was putrid and replete with the infedl called 
the fluke or weevil: the other ewes were fold to a but¬ 
cher, and all proved unfound. This experiment, how¬ 
ever, convinces me, by the very extraordinary improve¬ 
ment made thereby in the meadow, that muddy water 
in the fummer is much more enriching than it is in au¬ 
tumn or winter; and ought, therefore, to be ufed for a 
week at leaft every wet fummer, notwitlillanding its in¬ 
conveniences to flieep, the molt profitable fpecies of 
flock.” 

Mr Bofwell, befides his general directions for wa¬ 
tering, gives many plans of the ditches, drains, &c. 
for particular meadows,, fome of them done from an 
aCtual furvey. But thefe being confined to particu- 
K 4 lar 
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Culture of l a r fituations, we fliall here only fpeak of his method 
Orals* . . . ' 

» . . in general. In his third chapter, entitled A general 

weU'sge- Deferiptioti of Water-meadows, he obfervcs, that “ lands 
d ‘" t capable of being watered, lie fometimes only on one 
watering, fide, and fometimes on both lidos of the llrcam defigncd 
to lhpply them with water. In the former cafe, when 
they have a pretty quick defcent, the land may be of¬ 
ten watered by a main drain out of the Itream itfelf, 
without any ware though he acknowledges that it is 
by far the bell way to crcil a ware, and to draw mains 
on each fide, to difpole of the water to the beft advantage. 

Boggy lands require more and longer continued wa¬ 
tering than fuch as are fandy or gravelly ; and the lar¬ 
ger the body of water that can be brought upon them 
the better. The weight and ftrength of the water will 
greatly aflill in comprefling the foil, and deftroying the 
roots of the weeds that grow upon it; nor can the wa¬ 
ter be kept too long upon it, particularly in the winter 
feafon; and the clofer it is fed, the better. 

To improve ftrong clay foils, we mult endeavour to 
the utmoft to procure the greateft poflible defcent from 
the trench to the trench-drain; which is beft done by 
making the trench-drains as deep ns poflible, anti ap¬ 
plying the materials drawn out of them to raife the 
trenches. Then, with a ftrong body of water, taking 
the advantage of the autumnal floods, and keeping the 
water fomc.time upon them at that feafon, and as often 
as convenient during the winter, rhe greateft improve¬ 
ment on this fort of foils may be made. Warm fand 
or gravelly foil, are the mod profitable under the wa¬ 
tering fyftern, provided the water can be brought over 
them at pleafure. In foils of this kind, the water mull 
not be kept long at a time, but often Ihifted, thorough- 
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ly drained, and the land frequently refrelhed with it: Culture of 
under which circumftances the profit is immcnfe. A ■ , ‘ 

fpring-fecding, a crop of hay, and two after-maths, may 
be obtained in a year ■, and this, probably, where in a 
dry fummer fcarce grafs enough could be found to keep 
a flieep alive. If the ftream be large, almoft any 
quantity of land may be watered from it; and though 
the expence of a ware over it is great, it will loon be 
repaid by the additional crop. If the ftream is fmall, 
the expfence will be fo in proportion. 

The following method of improving a water-mea-Method of 
dow that was fpringy has been tried by Mr Bofwell 
with fuccefs. The meadow had been many years 
watered by a fpring riling juft above it from a barren 
fandy heath; the foil near the fur face was in fome 
places a gravelly fund, in others a fpongy cork, both 
upon a ftrong clay and fand mixture, which retained 
the draining of the lands above it. Whenever it had 
been watered, and left to drain itfelf dry, a yellowilh 
red water ftood in many parts, and oozed out of others; 
the herbage being no other than a poor, miferable 
hairy grafs and fmall fedge. Chalk and allies had 
been thrown over it to very little purpofe. It was 
then drained underground allant all the different de- 
feents, and all thefe drains carried into one Jarge drain, 
which had been already cut for the purpofe of carry¬ 
ing off the water when the meadow was overflowed. 

Thefe drains were cut quite through the mixture of 
clay and fand, and as much deeper as the fall of the 
ground below would admit of; then, with chalk cut 
for the purpofe, fmall hollow drains were for.medat the 
bottom of thefe; the drains were then filled up with 
$lie materials that came out. 


This 
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Ciiimre of This was done in the beginning of fummer, and the 
i_—-y—- work frequently examined through the feafon; the foil 
was found firmer than before, and none of that natty 
red water to be met with upon the furface, though it 
continually oozed into the drains. ' In autumn the mea¬ 
dow was again prepared for waterings, by repairing 
thofe trendies and drains that were properly fituated; 
and by cutting others where wanted, for the purpofe of 
watering the meadow. The water being then brought 
over it from the fame fpring as before, the event an- 
fwered the molt fanguine wilhcs of the proprietor; the 
effects were vifible the firft year, and the ground has 
been confiantly improving ever fince. 

Of water. Mr Bofwell alfo informs us, that a gentleman in 
wftlte'fide. Scotland had applied to him for directions to water 
of liiiis. fome lands lying on the fides of hills, where the defeent 
is quick ; and of which there are many in this country, 
as well as in the north of England. It would be difficult, 
he thinks, to water fuch lands by mcaps of drains and 
trenches according to the directions already given; 
bccaufe the bends in the trenches mutt be very near 
together and large, as the water mutt flow out of the 
trench above the bend to flow over the pane below it; 
the number and fize would likewife be inconvenient, 
and greatly, offend the eye. 

Lands of this fort arc generally capable of being 
ploughed-; in which cafe our author direCts them to 
be once ploughed in the fpring, and fown with oats 
or any other kind of grain that will rot the fward. 
When the grain is harvefted, plough the land acrofs } 
the latt ploughing with the Kcntiffi plough, which has 
a moveable mouldboard, and is called a turn-wrift 
plough. This turns the furrows down the fide of the 

hill. 
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lull, the horfes going forwards and backwards in the Culture of 

fame furrows. By this means the land is laid flat . — j 

without any open furrows in it. Drefs it down in the 
fpring very fine, and fow it with oats, and mix with 
fome kinds of grafs feeds very thick. Thus the ground 
will have but few irregularities *, and as foon as the 
com is carried off, or the following fpring at fartheft, 
the'mains and drains may be cut out. 

For watering coarfe lands that are firm enough to 
bear the plough, and fituated near a ftream, our author 
gives the following directions. 

« Let the land thus fituated be ploughed once in Of warer- 
the fpring, and fown with any grain that will rot 
fward. As foon as the crop is off, plough it again, 
and leave it rough through the winter. Work it down 
early in the fpring, and plough it in the direction the 
trenches are to lie, making the ridges of a proper lizc 
for watering, ten or twelve yards wide for inftance; 
work it fine; then gather the ridges up again in the 
fame manner, making the laft furrows of each ridge 
as deep as polfible. If the land be not fine, drefs it 
down again, and gather it up a fecond time if necef- 
fary; and with a {hovel throw the earth from the 
edges of the furrows to the tops of the ridges, to give 
the greateft poflible defeent from the trepch to the 
drain. Sow it with oats and grafs feeds very thick; 
and after the corn is carried off, the trenches may be 
formed upon the top of each ridge, difperfing the fur¬ 
rows with a fpade as much as the fall of the land will 
admit of tor the drains; taking care to procure fuffi- 
cient fall at all events, to drain the lands after they 
have been watered. By this method the crop of corn 

will 
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Coirura of will nearly pay all the expcnce, and the land will he 
-w—v-— in excellent order.” 

ns^em ™t" After the work of watering a meadow is totally fi- 
of meadows nilhed, and the hay carried off. cattle may be let in to 

after w;u * J 

ter.u-. eat the after-math. When this is done, it will then 
be neceffary to examine whether or not the mains have 
fuffered any injury from their feet; whether there be 
quantities of mud or fand collected at the angles, &c. 
all of which mud be thrown out and the breaches re¬ 
paired ; by which means the trenches, drains, &c, will 
laft three years, but otherwife not more than two. 
The roots, mud, &c. may be ufed in repairing the 
breaches, but never left upon the fides of the trenches 
out of which they are taken. The tail-drains require 
to be cleanfed oftener than any of the other works, for 
this obvious reafoti, that the mud, &c. is carried down 
from all the others into them ; where, if it be allowed 
to accumulate, it occafions a ftagnation of water upon 
the meadow itfelf. In repairing the trenches, parti¬ 
cular care ought to be taken that the workmen do not 
make them any wider than before, which they are very 
apt to do; neither are they to be allowed to throw the 
materials which they dig out in a ridge behind the edge 
©f the trench, which both widens it, and promotes 
weeds. 

of the time During the time of watering, it will be neceffary to 
ihouTcf am- ex amine the meadow every two or three days, in order 
vr.iie u|M>n to remove ob(lru<flions, &c. If the drains (hould be 
gows. filled with water and run over, they ought to be made 
deeperj or if this cannot be done, they {hould be 
widened. .In the winter time a regular ftrong water 
{hould be kept, avoiding very ftrong great Hoods. In 
this feafon the water may be kept on the ground with 

fafety 
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fafcty for a month, or even fix weeks, if the foil be Culture o£ 

corky or boggy, or a ftrong clay ; but not quite fo long -* 

if it be gravel or fand. At the fecond watering a fort¬ 
night or three weeks will be fufficicnt; and after Can¬ 
dlemas a fortnight will be rather too long. At the 
third watering a week will be fufficient, which will 
bring it to about the middle of March j by which time, 
if the weather be tolerably mild, the gTafs will be long 
enough for the ewes and lambs, or fatting lambs; which 
may then be turned into the meadow with great advan¬ 
tage. Even in the end of February, if the winter has 
been very mild, the grafs will be long enough for them. 

Here they may be permitted to feed till the beginning 
of May, changing them into different meadows. As 
foon as they arc taken out, the water muft be turned 
in for a week, carefully examining every trench and 
drain for the rcafons already given. The water is then 
to be Drifted into others, alternately watering and drain¬ 
ing, leffening the time the water remains upon it as the 
weather grows warmer; and in five, fix, or feven weeks, 
the grafs will be fit to be mown for hay, and produce 
from one to two tons, or even more, an acre, upon good 
ground. 

Mr Bofwell directs, that about a week before the 
grafs is to be mown, the water Diould be .let into the 
meadow for 24 hours; which he fays, will make the 
ground moift at the bottom, the feythe will go through 
it the more eafily, and the grafs will be mown clofer 
to the ground., This practice, however, is entirely 
difapproved of by Mr Wright. « Though it may 
prevail in Dorfetlhire (fays he), it is very feldom ad- 
vifable, for the following reafons: Water made to 
run through a thick crop of grafs, though it may ap¬ 
pear 
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Culture of pear ever fo pure, will leave a certain quantity of ad- 
«■■■■ p • herent fcum or fediment, which can never be Separated 
from the hay, but will render it unpalatable, if not pre¬ 
judicial, to the cattle that eat it. And this wetting 
of the land and grafs will impede the drying or making 
of the hay perhaps fome days, which in difficult fea- 
fons is of very great confequence, and it will like- 
wife make the turf too foft and tender to fupport the 
wheels of a loaded waggon in carrying off the hay. 
Befides, there is reafon to believe that one day’s wet¬ 
ting in the fummer, will, upon moll meadows, endanger 
the foundncfs of every Iheep that feeds upon the after¬ 
maths.” 

Offprmg- The fpring-feeding ought never to be done byhea- 
® ted ing* v ; er catt i e than ffieep or calves; for large cattle do 
much hurt by poaching the ground with their feet, 
deftroying the trenches, and fpoiling the grafs. Mr 
Bofwell likewile greatly recommends a proper ufe of 
fpring floods, from which he fays much benefit may be 
derived 5 but, if there is any quantity of grafs in the 
meadows not eaten, thefc floods mull be kept out, 
otherwife the grafs will be fpoiled; for they bring 
with them fuch quantities of land and mud, which 
flick to the grafs, that the cattle will rather llarve than 
talle it. Great quantities of grafs or after-math are 
frequently fpoiled in flat countries by the floods which 
take place in the fall. In the winter time, however, 
when the ground is bare, the fand and mud brought 
down by the floods is foon incorporated with the foil, 
and becomes an excellent manure. The certain rule 
with regard to this matter is, “ Make ufe of the floods 
when the grafs cannot be ufed j avoid them when the 
grafs is long or foon to be cut.” 
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« It has often been a fubjeft of difpute (fays Mr of 
Bofwell), whether, from the latter end of autumn to —-j 
C andlemas, the throwing a very ftrong body of water, j^ro'm" 
where it can be done, over the meadows, is of any ef-the end of 

autumn t* 

fential fervice or not r Thofe who confider it as ad- Candlemas, 
vantageous, aflert, that when the waters run rude and 
ftrong over the ground, they beat down and rot the 
turfs of foggy or rough «rafs, fedges, &c. that are al¬ 
ways to be found in many parts of coarfe meadow- 
ground; and therefore are of particular fervice to 
them. On the other fide it is alleged, that by com¬ 
ing in fo large a body, it beats the ground (in the 
weak places particularly) fo bare, that the fward is de- 
ftroyed; and alfo brings with it fuch quantities of 
feeds of weeds, that at the next hay feafon the land in 
all thofe bare places bears a large burden of weeds, but 
little grafs. 

“ The general opinion of the watermen upon this 
point is, that in water-meadows which are upon a 
warm, fandy, or gravelly foil, with no great depth of 
loam upon them, rude ftrong watering, even in winter, 
always docs harm, without any poftible efiential fervice. 

On the contrary, cold ftrong clay land will bear a great 
deal of water a long time without injury; and boggy, 
corky, or fpongy foil, will alfo admit of a very large and 
ftrong body of water upon it with great advantage for 
almoft any length of time at that feafon, provided the 
drains are made wide and deep enough to carry it ofl> 
without forcing back upon the end of the panes. The 
weight and force of the water vaftly aflifts in compref- 
fing thofe foils, which only want folidity and tenacity 
to make them produce great burdens of hay: nothing, 
in their opinion, corrects and improves thofe foils fo 

much 
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Culture of much as a very ftrong body of water, kept a confider- 
i able time upon them at that feafon.” 

Notwithftanding the above reafons, however, Mr 
Bofwcll informs us, that he has doubts upon the fubjeft •, 
nor can he by any means acquiefce in this opinion, un- 
lefs, by rude ftrong waters he is permitted to under- 
Hand only rather a larger quantity of water conveyed over 
the land at this early feafon than ought to be ufed in 
the fpring or fummer: unmanageable waters he be¬ 
lieves always hurtful. 

“ It may be proper juft to add (continues he), that 
as foon as the hay is carried off the meadows, cattle of 
any fort, except Iheep, may be put to eat the grafs out 
of the trenches, and what may be left by the mowers. 
This perhaps will laft them a week; when the water 
• may be put into the meadows in the manner already 
deferibed, taking care to mow the long grafs which 
obllrucls the water in the trenches ; and this mowing 
is beft done when the water is in,them. Let the weeds, 
leaves, &c. be taken out and put in heaps, to be car¬ 
ried away into the farm yardsj examine the trenches, 
make up the breaches, &c. take particular care that 
the water only dribbles over every part of the panes 
as thin as poflible, this being the warmeft feafon of 
the year. , The firft watering fhould not be fullered to 
laft longer than two or three days before it is Ihifted oft" 
(and,. if the feafon be wet, perhaps not fo long, as 
warmth leems to be the greateft requifite after the land 
is once wet to aflift vegetation) to another part or mea¬ 
dow beat out by the cattle, by this time fit to take it. 
Do by thjs meadow exactly tire fame, and fo by a third 
and fourth, if as many meadows belong to the occupier. 
Qbfervc at all times, when the water is taken out of a 
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meadow, to draw up the drain-iluice hatches j as, with- C“Jture 

• * • • ti * , | Graft. 

out doing that, watenng is an injury. By the time that 
three or four parts are thus regularly watered, the firft 
will have an after-math, with fuch rich and beautiful 
verdure as will be aftonifhing j and both quantity and 
quality will be beyond conception better than if the lands 
had not been watered. 

« Hence we fee why every perfon (hould, if poffible, 
have three or four meadows that can be watered; for 
here, while the cattle are eating the firft, the fecond i| 
growing, the third draining, &c. and the fourth under 
water. In this manner the after-math will in a mild 
feafon laft till Chriftmas. A reafon was given why the 
fpring-grafs fhould be fed only by fheep or calves { a 
reafon equally cogent may be given, why the after-grafs 
ought not to be fed by them, becau.fe it will infallibly 
rot them. No fheep (fays our author), except thofe 
which are juft fat, muft ever be fuffered even for an 
hour in water meadows, except in the fpring of the 
year; and even then care muft be taken that every part 
of the meadows have been well watered, and that they 
are not longer kept in them than the beginning of May. 

Although at prefent it is unknown what is the occafion 
of the rot, yet certain it is, that even half an hour’s feed¬ 
ing in unhealthy ground has often proved fatal. After 
a fhort time they begin to lofe their flefh, grow weaker 
and weaker; die belt feeding in the kingdom cannot 
improve them after they once fall away; and when they 
die, animalcula, like plaice, are found in the livers. 

Scarcely any ever recover from a flight attack; but 
when farther advanced, it is always fatal. • Guard by Water 
all means againft keeping the' water too long upon the be S kept°too 
meadow in warm weather ; it will very foon produce a 
Vol. II. L white 
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C, GrT ° f W ^ te fohftance like cream, which is prejudicial to the 
* i ' ... grafs, and {hows that it has been too long upon the 
ground already. If it be permitted to remain a little 
longer, a thick fcum will fettle upon the grafs, of the 
confidence of glue, and as tough as leather, which will 
quite deftroy it wherever it is differed to be produced. 

The fame bad effe&s feem to arife from rude waters: 

•** 9 

neither can the fcum eafily be got off. 
tag's of ro) ** tolling meadows in the fpring of the year is an 

ling mea- excellent method. It Ihould be done after Candlemas, 
w jj en ^ meadow has been laid dry a week. It Ihould 
be always rolled lengthwife of the panes, up one fide of 
the trench and down the other. Rolling alfo contri¬ 
butes much to the grafs being cut clofe to the furface 
when mown, which is no {mall advantage j for the lit¬ 
tle hillocks, fpewings of worms, ant-hills, &c. are by 
this means preffed clofe to the ground, which would 
otherwife obftruft the feythe and take off its edge; and 
to avoid that inconvenience, the workmen always mow 
over them.” 


As a water-meadow has with fo much juftice been 
called 2 hot-bed of grafs , and as the pra£tice of flood¬ 
ing tends fo completely to ameliorate the pooreft foils, 
and to extirpate heath and all coarfe and woody plants, 
we are fati§fied that the knowledge of it canno tbe too 
extenfively diffufed, or too minutely inquired into. That 
it may be more clearly underltood, therefore, we {hall 
Watering here give a ftatement of the mode in which it is prac- 
by MrFmd- tifed in Gloucefterlhire, as explained from Mr Wright’s 
lilter ‘ pamphlet, by the Rev. Mr Charles Findlater, in a letter 
to the' condu&ors of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

Plate XIV. « Fig. i. reprefents a float-meadow under irrigation ; 
die dark (hading reprefeming the water. 


« When 
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•t "When the hatch of the water dam-dike (marked H) Cdture of 

* 1 | _ Grals. 

is lifted up, the water runs in the natural channel of 
the river; when the hatch is Ihut, as reprefented in die 
figures, the natural channel is laid dry below it, and 
the water runs laterally along the main-feeder, in the 
direction of the arrows, and is from it diftributed into 
the floating gutters (g>g>gtgji which are formed along 
the crowns of the ridges, into which the meadow is 
arranged, overflowing on both fides of faid gutter, and 
running down the fides of the ridges into the furrows 
or drains betwixt the ridges "(d, d, d, dj, which drains 
difcharge it into the main-drain, whereby it is returned 
into its natural channel at the foot of the meadow. 

“ The marks (00, or a A), and the tufts, in the main- 
feeder and the floating-gutters, denote—The firft, ob- 
ftru&ions (made by fmall flakes, or fods,. or flones) to 
raife the water, and make it flow over from the main- 
feeder into the floating-gutters, or from the latter over 
the fides of the ridges ; the fecond, nicks, made in their 
fides, with a fimilar intention. If, however, the main- 
feeder and floating-gutters are properly conftru&ed at 
their firft formation, thefe fupplementary aids will be, 
in a great meafure, unneceflary: For the main-feeder 
ought, at its entrance, to be of dimenfions juft fufficient 
to admit the quantity of water which is *0 be con¬ 
veyed to the meadow; and gradually to contra& its 
fixe as it goes along, in order that the water, for want 
of room, may be forced over its fide, and into the. 
floating-gutters : thefe laft ought to be formed after the ' 
fame model, that the water may, by their primary con* 
ftru&ion, overflow their fides, through their whole 
courfe. That as little as poflible of the furface may be 
unprodu&ive, a fimilar conftrudion ihould be adopted 

!• 2 for 
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Culture of for the drains; they ought to be narrow nfcareft to 
/the main-feeder, where they receive little water, and 
to diverge as they approach the main-drain ; which 
laft is, for the fame reafon, fimilarly conftru&ed. In 
the plan, this mode of conftruttion is made obvious to 
the eye. 

“ The meadow, in this plate, muft be conceived to 
lie in a regular and very gentle Hope from the main- 
feeder to the main-drain. 

“ Fig. 2. and fig. 3. prefent a view of the ridges cut 
acrofs, with the feeding-gutter (g) upon their crown, 
and the furrows, or difeharging drains (d, d) along 
their fides. Fig. 3. (hows the ihape (or gradual Hope) 
into which they ought to be formed at firft, were it not 
for the expence, i. e. when they are to be formed out 
of grafs fields, preferving the grafs fward. Fig. 2. re- 
prefents die mode in which they may, more cheaply, 
though more roughly, be formed at firft *, when, the 
depofitions of fediment from the floating water will 
gradually fill the flioulders of the floating-gutters, up 
to the dotted line, forming the ridge into the ihape of 
fig- 3 - 

“ In the formation of the meadow, (particularly if 
the declivity is very fmall), care (hould be taken to lofe 
as little as poffible of the level in the main-feeder, and 
in the floating-gutters; in order that the greater 
defeent may be given to the water down the fides of 
the ridges, from the floating-gutters, to their dif¬ 
eharging drains, that the water may float over the 
ridges fides with the more rapidity, and in the more 
quick fucceflion. 

« The diftance from the floating-gutter to the dif¬ 
eharging- 
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f «harging-drain, ought not to be lefs than four yards, Cl ^^ e °* 
i. e. the breadth- of the ridge eight yards j nor more > 
than five yards and a half, i. e. the breadth of the ridge 
eleven yards. 

« It it evident from the plan, that, when the hatch 
(H) is lifted up, the water refumes its natural channel, 
and the meadow becomes at once dry. Its figure frees 
it inftantly of all furface water. If any of it is wet from 
fprings, tliefe mult be carried off by under-draining; 
for it mult be thoroughly drained before you can drown 
it to good effect. 

“ This figure reprefents a float-meadow, where the Fig 
declivity is unequal, and which, alfo, is too large for 
the command of water, to admit of being floated all at 
once. 

« In this meadow, it is fuppofed that the ground rifes, 
from the natural channel of the river, up to (F i.), 
which is a feeder, with its floating-gutters (gigtgtg) .• 
and thence defcends to the hollow (D t.), which is a 
drain communicating with the main-drain, and re¬ 
ceiving the water from the lefler drains or receiving fur¬ 
rows (d, d, d). It is fuppofed, that the ground rifes 
again from -the hollow (D i.), up to the fecond feeder 
(F 2.); and thence defcends again into the hollow, 
along which is conduced die receiving-drain (D 2.). 

The remainder of the meadow is fuppofed to lie in a 
regular Hope, from the main-feeder to the drain laft 
mentioned, and the main-drain. The letter (r) marks 
a very fmall rut, made with a fpade, or triangular hoe, 
for conducing water to places upon which it appears 
not to fcatter regularly. 

“ The hatch upon the river’s natural channel, and 
that upon the feeder (F 2.) are reprefented as (hutj and, 

L 3 confequently 
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Culture of confequently die natural channel, together with that part 
■ ■ w ' ■ of the meadow which is floated from the feeder (F a.), 
as dry. The hatches upon the feeder (F i.), and upon 
the main-feeder, are reprefented as drawn up •, and, 
confequently the two parts of the meadow, floated from 
them, are reprefented as under water. 
r ‘S- 5 - «< This reprefents catch-meadow, for a deep decli¬ 

vity, or fide of a hill. It is called catch, becaufe, when 
the whole is watered at once, the water floating 
over die uppermoft pitches is catched in the floating- 
gutters, which diftribute the water over the inferior 
pitches. 

“ The lateral horizontal feeding-gutters, which fcat- 
ter the water over the firft and fecond pitches, are re¬ 
prefented as (hut by fods or ftones, &c. (8); and confc- 
quently thefe firft and fecond pitches appear dry: The 
whole water is reprefented as palling down the main- 
feeder into the lowed floating-gutter, whence it floats 
the lowed or third pitch; and is received into the drain 
at the foot of the meadow, to be returned by it into the 
natural channel. 

“ When the whole is to be floated at once, the ob- 
ftru&ions (8) are taken from the lateral floating-gutters: 
obftru£tions, mean time, are placed in the main-feeder, 
immediately under the floating-gutters, to force the wa¬ 
ter into faid gutters. 

** N. B. In obftru&ing the main-feeder, care muft be 
taken not to obftruG: it entirely, but to allow always a 
part of the water it contains to efcapc in it to the lower 
pitches ; for, fuppofing the main-feeder to be entirely 
fhut under-the feeding-gutter (g I.); fo that the whole 
water was made to run over the firft pitch, from faid gut¬ 
ter and the horizontal part of the main-drain, the wator 
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filtrated through the grafs of the firll pitch, would be fo 
very much deprived of its fertilizing qualities, as to be ' —-v-- 1 
incapable of communicating almoft any perceptible be¬ 
nefit to the pitches lying below. Water fo filtrated, is 
called technically ufed water t and is efteemed next to 
ufelefs; and for this reafon, the grafs neareft the float- 
ing-gutters is moil abundant, and of beft quality, in all 
kinds of meadow. 

« The proper breadth of the pitches of catch-meadow, 
from gutter to gutter, does not feem well determined j 
they ought, probably, not to be much broader than 
the diftance from the floating-gutter to the receiving- 
drain in float-meadow, i. e. from four to five or fix 
yards.—Catch-meadow is not fo much prized as float- 
meadow. 

« In the conftru&ion of the float-meadows, the 
floating gutters die away to nothing before they meet 
the main-drain; the water from the end of the gut¬ 
ter finding its way over the intervening fpace, or be¬ 
ing aflifted in fcattering by fmall ruts marked (r). 

The receiving-drains ihould, for like reafon, not be 
commenced till within half a ridge breadth of the main- 
feeder.” 

It is to be obferved, with regard to the laft of thefe Importance 
modes of flooding, called catch-meadow, tljat although meadowl 
lands thus watered do not become equal to more level 
grounds fubje&ed to the fame procefs, or float-mea¬ 
dow, yet that the improvement of them is perhaps 
greater in proportion to the value of lands in their 
original ftate; for in this way, fands on the declivi¬ 
ty of hills, which once produced next to nothing, 
are enabled to bear a confiderable crop of valuable 
grafs. As ftreams of water are in high countries fre- 
L 4 quently 
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Culture of quently found defending from very lofty fituations, 
■ and as in thefe cafes the expence of forming catch-mea¬ 

dow is very trifling, it may be regarded as of the molt 
extenfive utility. 

In conveying water for the purpofes of irrigation 
from a river to lands at a diftance, by means of a canal 
or open ditch, it is fometimes neceflary to crofs a road 
■Water,how that is fituated upon the fame level. The mode of ac- 
acrofiroadi . complilhing this obje& in Lombardy is thus explained by 
Arthur YoungEfq.*: “The contrivances towards Turin 
for carrying the aquedu&s of irrigation acrofs the roads 
are beautifully executed; for convenience of diftribu- 
tion the water-courfe is raifed three or four feet or 
more above the general level: thefe aqucdu£ls are 
brought to the fide of the road, and feemingly finiih 
in a wall, but really Gnk in a fyphon of mafonry un¬ 
der the road, and rife on the other fide behind ano¬ 
ther fimilar wall. Seeing thefe buttrefles of mafonry 
without perceiving at firft any water, I wondered for a 
moment, to what ufe they could be afligned ; but when 
I mounted the foot-way, this beautiful contrivance was 
at once apparent.” 

Encourage- When we confider the great extent to which irri— 
ment due . . , . . , 

to irriga- gallon might be carried m many parts of this country, 
tl0n ‘ together wi$i the fertility, that is to fay, the riches, to 
be derived from the proper ufe of fo cheap an ingre¬ 
dient as cold -water, which is at prefent allowed to run 
to wade in fuch abundance, it is worthy of confide- 
ration how far the legiflature Would not be juftified in 
adopting fome public regulation, for, giving facility to 

undertakings 
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undertakings of this fort. The laft-quoted author, in Cu ^“« rf ' 
travelling through Lombardy, remarks, that “ the power1 
of effecting the great works in irrigation, which are 
vifible over this whole country, depends very much 
on the law, which fuppofes the right and property 
of all rivers to be veiled in the king; confequently all 
canals taken from them are bought of him: and this 
infures another regulation, which is the power of carry¬ 
ing the water, when bought, at the pleafure of thole 
who buy it, where they think fit. They cannot, how¬ 
ever, cut acrofs any man's ground, without paying 
him for the land and for the damage ; but the law does 
this by regulations known to every one, and no indi¬ 
vidual is allowed a negative upon a meafure which is 
for the general good. The purchafers of water from 
the king are ufually confiderable land-owners, or commu¬ 
nities that have lands wanting water; and it is of no 
confcquence at what diftance thefe lands may be from 
the river wheqpe the water is taken, as they have a right 
to conduct it where they choofe, provided they do 
not cut through a garden or pleafure-ground. Nor 
can they carry the water under that of others, whofe 
canals are already made, as they might, in that cafe, 
deprive them of a part of their water; they are obliged 
to throw aqueduCts over fuch canals. Tfce benefit of 
water is fo great and well underilood, that nobody ever 
thinks of m.aking objections; and, in cafe their lands 
are not already watered, it is no fmall advantage to 
have a new canal brought through them, as they have 
the opportunity of buying water of the proprietors. 

It is fold per hour per week; and even half an’ hour, 
and down to a quarter. The common price of an hour 
per week, for ever, is 1500 liv.” 


SECT. 
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SECT. V. 

ROTATION OP CROPS. 

Importance It is moft juftly obferved by Mr Young* that «there 
rotation^/ is no circumftance which fo ftrongly diftinguifhes the 
cro ? s- knowledge of the prefent age in the theory and practice 
of hufbandry, in comparifon with that of all preceding 
periods, as this of the right arrangement of the crops 
cultivated on arable land. Compared with this, all 
other articles are of very little importance. Unlefs 
this part of the farmer’s condudf be well underftood, 
the greateft exertion and improvement in other branch¬ 
es of his bufinefs lofe their effe£t; and a nation finds 
the cultivation of its territory producing wealth and 
profperity almoft exaftly in proportion to the intelli¬ 
gence with which its hufbandmen obferve this leading 
principle of the art. As the difference between good 
and bad farmers depends more on this point than on 
any other, fo the difference between well and ill culti¬ 
vated countries is almoft wholly refolvable into the ef¬ 
fects derived from the rotation of crops.” 

The obje£t of the art of agriculture is to make the 
foil permanently yield the largeft poflible quantity of 
valuable produce in the lhorteft poflible period of time. 
To accompliih this objeft, however, it is neceffary to 

take 
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take care that in our hafte to obtain large quantities rf 
of a favourite product, we do not injure the future 
produ£tive powers of the foil, or kill the goofe to ob¬ 
tain immediately its whole golden eggs. As the mod 
valuable crops always do, in fome degree, diminilh the 
future fertility of the land, meafures muft be adopted 
for reftoring that fertility by other crops. It is alfo ne- 
ceffary to avoid ufing in repeated fucceffion fuch crops 
as are injurious mechanically to the fertility of the foil, 
by binding it, or rendering it ftiff and impervious to the 
roots of grain or other plants. It is farther requifite, 
that fuch a fucceffion of crops be obferved as may have 
a tendency to prevent the growth, or to promote the ex¬ 
tirpation, of thofe natural plants in which the foil de¬ 
lights, but which are of no ufe to man. The nice 
point is, to intermix crops, fo as to make the greateft 
profit confidently with keeping the ground in proper 
order. In that view, the nature of the plants employ¬ 
ed in hufbandry muft be accurately examined. 

The difference between culmiferous and leguminous Calmiferon* 
plants, was occafionally mentioned above. With re-^^“* 
fpect to the prefent fubjeft, a clofer infpe&ion is necef- plants, 
fary. Culmiferous plants, having fmall leaves and few 
in number, depend moftly on the foil for nourilhment, 
and little on the air. During the ripening pf the feed, 
they draw probably their whole nourilhment from the 
foil; as the leaves by this time, being dry and wither¬ 
ed, muft have loft their power of drawing nourilhment 
from the air. Now, as culmiferous plants are chiefly 
cultivated for their feed, and are not cut down till the 
feed be fully ripe, they may be pronounced all of them 
to be robbers, fome more, fome lefs. But fuch plants, 
while young, are all leaves} and in that ftate refemble 

leguminous 
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Rotation of leguminous plants. Hence it is, that when cut green 
Cr0?S ’ i as food for cattle, a culmiferous crop is far from being 
a robber. A hay-crop, accordingly, even where it con- 
lifts moftly of rye-grafs, is not a robber, provided it be 
cut before die Iced Is formed ; which at any rate it 
ought to be, if we would have hay in perfect ion. And 
the foggage, excluding the froft by covering the ground, 
keeps the roots warm. A leguminous crop, on the con¬ 
trary, when cut green for fobd, mult be extremely 
gentle tb the ground. Peas and beans are leguminous 
plants: but being cultivated for feed, they feem to oc¬ 
cupy a middle ftation : their feed makes them more fe- 
vere than other leguminous crops cut green; their 
leaves, which grow till reaping, make them lefs fevere 
than a culmiferous plant left to ripen. 

Thefe plants are diftinguiflied no lefs remarkably by 
die following circumftance. . All the feeds of a culmi¬ 
ferous plant ripen at the fame time. As foon as they 
begin to form, the plant becomes ftationary, the leaves 
wither, the roots ceafe to pufli, and the plant, when 
cut down, is blanched and laplefs. The feeds of a le¬ 
guminous plant are formed fucceffively: flowers and 
fruit appear at the fame time in different parts of the 
plant. This plant accordingly is continually growing, 
and pulhing its roots. Hence the value of bean or 
peafe ftraw above that of wheat or oats: the latter is 
withered and dry when the crop is cut; the former, 
green and fucculent. The difference, therefore, with 
refpe& to the foil, between a culmiferous and legumi¬ 
nous crop, is great. The latter, growing till cut down, 
keeps' the ground in conftant motion, and leaves it to 
the plough loofe and mellow. The former gives over 
growing long before reaping; and the ground, by want 

of 
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motion, turns compa£fc and hard. Nor is this all Rotation of 
Dew falling on a culmiferous crop after the ground be- > 
gins to harden, refts on the furface, and is fucked up 
by the next fun. Dew that falls oil a leguminous crop 
is fliaded from the fun by the broad leaves, and finks 
at leifure into the ground. The ground accordingly, 
after a culmiferous crop, is not only hard, but dry : af¬ 
ter a leguminous crop, it is not only loofe, but foft and 
un&uous. 

Of all culmiferous plants, wheat is the moft fevere, 
by the long time it occupies the ground without ad¬ 
mitting a plough. And as the grain is heavier than 
that of barley or oats, it probably requires more nou- 
riihment than either. It is obferved above, that as 
peas and beans draw part of their nourifhment from 
the air, by their green leaves, while allowed to Hand, 
they draw the lefs from the ground ; and by their con- 
ftant growing they leave it in good condition for fub- 
fequent crops. In both refpe&s they are preferable to 
any culmiferous crop. 

Culmiferous crops, as obferved above, are not rob¬ 
bers when cut green: the foil, far from hardening, is 
kept in conftant motion by the pufhing of the roots, 
and is left more tender than if it had been left at reft 
without any bearing crop. • 

Bulbous-rooted plants are, above all, fuccefsful in 
dividing and pulverizing the foil. Potato-roots grow 
fix, eight, or ten inches under the furface; and, by 
their fize and number, they divide and pulverize the 
foil better than can be done by the plough: confequent- 
ly, whatever be the natural colour of the 'foil, it is 
black when a potato-crop is taken up. The potato, 
however, with refpeft to its quality of dividing the 

foil. 
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Rotation of foil, mud yield to a carrot or parfnip; which are largo 
'roots, and pierc$ often to the depth of 18 inches. 
The turnip, by its tap-root, divides the foil more than 
can be done by a fibrous-rooted plant; but as its bul¬ 
bous root grows mo Illy above ground, it divides the 
foil lefs than the potato, the carrot, or the parfnip. 
Red clover, in that refpe£t, may be put in the fame 
clafs with turnip. 

The refult of the whole is what follows : . Culmife- 
rous plants are robbers; fome more, fome lefs: they 
at the fame time bind the foil; fome more, fome lefs. 
Leguminous plants in both refpe&s are oppofite: if 
any of them rob the foil, it is in a very flight degree ; 
and all of them without exception loofen the foil. A 
culmiferous crop, however, is generally the more pro¬ 
fitable ; but no foil can long bear the burden of fuch 
crops, unlefs relieved by interjected leguminous crops. 
Thefe, on the other hand, without a mixture of culmi¬ 
ferous crops, would foon render the foil too loofe. 

Preparato- As formerly mentioned, fome crops are rendered ex- 
ry crops. 

tremely valuable from their tendency to produce ano¬ 
ther crop of a different, but more valuable, kind on the 
fucceeding year. Thus the land is excellently prepared 
for producing wheat by means of a crop of drilled beans; 
and fonje Jands are dill better prepared for the fame 
object by a crop of clover, the wheat to be fown upon 
the clover ley once ploughed. In like manner, tur¬ 
nips, as formerly noticed, are found to afford the bell 
poflible preparation for a crop of barley. 

The great error into which our forefathers ran in 
their agriculture confided of fowing too frequently in 
fucccflion that kind of grain of which they wifhed to 
poffefs abundance. It is now found that no greater er¬ 
ror 


General 

principle. 
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at than this could poflibly be committed. The more^ot&tionof 
rheat, for example, that a farmer fows, the more he Cl ° p3 ‘ t 
oes not reap. On the contrary, that land which is • 

;ept in proper order will yield a greater quantity of 
;rain when fown but once in four years, than it would 
!o with inferior hufbandry if fown every third year; 

,nd it is certain, that if wheat, oats, or barley, were 
owji upon the fame fpot every year, the land in a fliort 
ime would not yield the feed. 

That rotation of crops is undoubtedly the belt, which 
*as the molt complete tendency to accomplilh the great 
>bje£ts of agriculture} that is, to enrich the foil by 
bundauce of manure, to preferve it clear of weeds, and 
a pulverize it when its mechanical quality is ftiff, and 
o give it denfity and tenacity where it is too light. To Importer, 
ccomplifh thefe objeas, the general rule is, that the 
ail ought to be employed alternately in rearing grain a s for cMlr - 
ood for man, and in rearing food for cattle. The crops 
vhich are moft valuable as food for cattle, have all a 
endency to ameliorate the foil. When they confift of 
frafs, they prepare a turf which, when broken up by 
he plough, affords the moft excellent of all manures, 
while at the fame time, by remaining in the ftate of 
lafture, a loofe foil fpeedily acquires firmnefs and tena- 
:ity. When the crops reared to feed cattlq confift of 
oots, fuch as turnips, or plants, fuch as cabbages or 
leans, they afford an excellent opportunity at once for 
lulverizing and cleaning the foil by repeated hoeings. 

When thefe crops confift of pcafe, beans, fown broad- 
■ a &, or tares, or cabbages, the clofe covering which 
hey afford to the foil, fmothers all weeds, and leaves 
ihe land in a ftate of increafed fertility. 

As a general principle, therefore, it is impolfible to 

urge 
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notation of urge too ftrongly upon perfons engaged in agricul$«e, 
Crop *' 1 the importance of rearing and providing food for large 
quantities of, cattle: In this way the foil never fails to 
produce larger quantities of grain than it would other- 
wife have done; but, at the fame time, the whole 
butcher’s meat, cheefe, milk, butter, wool, and leather, 
are fo much clear additional produce gained from the 
land} by means of which the wealth of the t-vmtry ?.*H 
its power of providing for a numerous population is 
enormoufly increafed. The neceflity of rearing cattle 
upon a farm, like every general rule, no doubt, admits 
of exceptions. In the neighbourhood of great cities 
immenfe quantities of dung may perhaps be procured, 
which may fuperfede the neceflity of its being prepar¬ 
ed in farm yards. In fuch a cafe the whole crop of 
com, hay, and roots, may perhaps be fafely fold off 
from the farm every year} but this is only to be allow¬ 
ed, becaufe, in fuch a iituation, the farmer has an op¬ 
portunity of purchafmg, what in the general cafe, mud 
be provided at home. Upon this fubje& Mr Young 
judicioufly remarks, * that “ that country, that farm, 
will be mod improved and mod produftive, upon which 
the greateft quantity of cattle and Iheep is kept. This 
holds good of an acre, a field, a farm, a diftrid, a 
province, pr a kingdom. This point, of fuch infinite 
and national importance, depends abfolutely on the 
courfe of crops. Reiterated and fatisfa&ory experi¬ 
ment has proved, that two crops of white com ought 
not to come together. Inftanccs may poffibly be quoted 
to the contrary} but, to reafon on particular exceptions, 

would 


Travch, vol. i. 
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aid be cndlefs. If this rule be broken, it is general- Rotationof 
ly at the expence of cattle and fheep, and of dung; and, Cr ° ps ~ r 
whatever is purchafed at that expence is purchafed 
dearly. Out of fuch a maxim, the right condu£t rifes 
naturally: it fuppofes corn and cattle crops alternately; 
part of the arable, therefore, maintains cattle, and part 
yields com. This will decide the nature of the crop } 
fm r muft be fupported in winter as 

well as in fummer j the crops for each feafon mull, 
therefore, be proportioned to each other, and the ar- 
ragement muft be fuch as preferves the land clean. It 
would be evidently ufelefs to take notice of the variety 
of cafes that may admit variations, without militating 
againft the leading principles of fuch a deduction. Land 
may be fo rich as to want neither cattle or fheep; it 
may, like fome on the Garonne in France, produce 
hemp and wheat for ever; it may be fo near a great ci¬ 
ty, that purchafed manure may make other courfes 
more eligible; certain crops may be in fuch demand, as 
to make it defireablc to cultivate them by way of fal¬ 
low, though not for cattle or fheep, as cole-feed for oil, 
tobacco, flax, and other articles. Such exceptions, 
which, in the nature of things, muft be numerous, are 
in no refpeef contrary to the leading principles that ought 
to govern throughout this inquiry. For, the winter 
fupport of cattle and fheep there are turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes, rape, carrots, parfnips, beans, vetches} for 
the fummer fuftenance, cultivated grades of all kinds, 
which fliould ncccfl'arily be adapted to the quality of 
foil, and to laft in proportion to the poverty of it, and 
to the nature of the grafs. Hence then fome courfes 
arrange themfeives that are applicable, perhaps, to all 
the foils of the world. 

Vol. II. M i. Roots, 
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Rotation of 
Crops. 


1. Roots, cabbage, or pulft*. 

2. Corn. 

3. Grafles. 

4. Com. 

And 1. Roots or cabbage. 

2. Com. 


3. Grafles. 

4. Pulfe or maize, hemp or (lay, 

5. Com. 

And in thefe the chief diftin&ion relative to foil will 
be die number of years in which the grafles are left: 
thefe are various in particular cafes, but the number is 
inconfiderable.” , 

Having thus iiated die general principles upon 
which the rotation of crops ought to proceed, and 
which the judicious farmer muft apply to the circum- 
ftances of his .own particular cafe, we proceed to give 
examples of fpecific rotations that have been recom¬ 
mended by the pra£tice of fuccefsful agriculturifts. The 
Exp«i- laft-quoted writer, Arthur Young, Efq. made no lefs 
Air Young, than thirty-fix different experiments of a fix years ro¬ 
tation, of which he has publifhed the refult *. The 
foil was a fandy loam on a clay marl bottom, very wet 
naturally, but rendered dry by hollow-drains made 
fome years, back. It had been long under grafs, and 
was worth 10 s. an acre rent, but had been improved, 
and let at 20 s. after which the tenant had brought it 
down to the value of 15 s. an acre, in which ftate it was 
when a field was divided in .787, into thirty-fix parts 
or fquares, and the courfe of experiments begun. We 

(hall 


* Amah of Agrisvlturc, vol. xxiii. 
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not here recite the various rotations devifed and Rotation of 
put |ti practice on the above occafion, by this ingenious ■ Cr ° ps ‘ 
and juftly celebrated agriculturift; but (hall ftate for 
the inftru&ion of the reader the following inferences, 
drawn by him from the whole courfe of experiments. 

In tliefe it will be obferved, that all hoed crops are de¬ 
nominated fallow crops, as being fubftituted for the old 
ym-fir rgiiC^****” mep fallows. 

I. “ That potatoes exhauft more than any other fal¬ 
low crop tried 5 much more even than barley, and more 
even than wheat in fome courfes. 

II. “ That potatoes will not yield a tolerable crop 
even on old ley, newly broken up, on fuch a foil, with¬ 
out the aid of dung; and not a profitable crop even 
with it. 

III. “ That barley, beans, and oats, fucceed much 
better than wheat after potatoes. 

IV. “ That beans are the moft valuable fallow crop 
on new land of this quality. 

V. “ That die prefervation of the fertility of old turf 
depends greatly on the number of bean crops introdu¬ 
ced } the oftener they are planted, the better the fuc- 
ceeding crops of white corn; and that three fucceflive 
years of beans are attended by an extraordinary produce 
of wheat. 

VI. “ That beans and barley alternately, and beans 
and wheat alternately, are both courfes of great produce 
and profit. 

VII. ‘‘That the introdu&ion of beans, in bad rota¬ 
tions, tends to remedy the evil of fuch rotations. 

VIII. “ That fucceflive crops of white com are de- 
ftru&ive of that fertility which different rotations will 
preferve in new ground ; and that three fuch will re- 

M a duce 
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Rotation of duce the land to a foul and moil unprofitable Ctf II* 
Crops. 

«■».- v i ,i tion. 

IX. “ That the two mod productive courfes are 
beans and barley alternately, and beans and wheat alter¬ 
nately j the former the moll productive, but the latter 
molt profitable from faving of tillage. 

X. “ That four crops of beans and one of wheat, even 
with the drawback of one year’s cahb**"' » 

courfe of profit ; and the land left in. fuch order as to 
make it perhaps the firft. 

XL “ That die moil unproductive, and in a yet 
greater degree the mod unprofitable courfes, arc thofe 
in which turnips, cabbages, and potatoes, the mod of¬ 
ten occur. 

XII. “That oats arc on fuch new land the bed white 
Crop that can be fown, yielding a very extraordinary 
produce and profit.” 

Mr Young gives the following opinion upon the 
whole: “lam inclined to think, that fuch a courfe as 
this would prove the mod profitable:—i. Beans; 
2. oats ; 3 beans; 4.oats; 5. beans; 6. oats; 7. clo¬ 
ver ; 8. beans; 9. wheat; becaufe die profit of beans 
in every rotation in which the foil was not exhauded is 
decifive; becaufe oats, while the old turf is decaying, 
are far mere produ&ive than eidivr barley or wheat; 
becaufe clover would revive the fertility which beans, 
in the eighth year, would not leflcn, and wheat after 
thofe two fucceffive ameliorating crops would not fail 
of yielding a liandfome produce. I recommend fuch a 
rotation, however, for new land only.” 

Alternate There is an alternate hulbandry of grafs and corn 
enm and ... _ _ . 0 

graft. which ponefles great advantages, and is very profitable, 

as, by laying mod kinds of land to grafs, and by paftur- 

ing 
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llMtncm, efpecially with {beep, they are prepared in the Rotation of 
beftVn anner for corn. This kind of hufbandry is adopt- >. Cro118 ' 
ed in many parts both in Scotland and England. The 
Rev. Arthur Young recommends the following rota¬ 
tions to be adopted for it. 


On Soils inclinable fo moillure or of 
good Fertility. 


On dry Land. 


2. Turnips. 2. Barley. 

3. Barley. 3. Clover. 

4. Clover or winter tares. 4. Wheat. 

5. Wheat. 5. Turnips. 

6 . Turnips. 6 . Barley. 

7. Barley. 7. Grafs foi 

8. Grafs for three or four 


1. White peafeand turnips. 

2. Barley. 

3. Clover. 


6 . Barley. 

7. Grafs for three years. 


years. 

«* Loam in grafs break up with, 1. oats; 2. turnips; 
3. barley; 4. grafs; 5. grafs; 6. grafs : or, 1. tur¬ 
nips; 2. barley; 3. clover; 4. wheat; 5. turnips; 

6 . barley ; 7. grafs ; 8. grafs; 9. grafs ; 10. grafs. 
—Wet loams break up with, 1. oats; 2. beans; 
3. wheat; 4. fallow and grafs; 5. grafs; 6. grafs; 

7. grafs ; 8. grafs. 

« Such huibandry mull keep land in a conftant ftate 
of fertility.” . 

The fame author obferves, that “ tills alternate hus¬ 
bandry appears to be well underftood in Northumber¬ 
land. By means of three years grafs, depaftured with 
iheep, the land will grow good crops of oats, which 
they could never get it to do under their old fyftem j 
foil fandy and dry light loams. Various fyftem's have 
been tried in Northumberland, particularly the bo ailed 
epurfes of, 1. turnips ; 2. barley; 3. clover ; 4. wheat; 

W 3 till 
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Rotation of till the crops have evidently declined, particularly-'.he 

*. y ..'turnips and clover j and the only means of re it taring 

fuch lands has been in the fyftem of three years arable 
and three years grafs, depaftured by iheep: by this 
mode nature has time to prepare a fufficient lea-ciod, 
which being turned up for the turnip fallow, will in- 
fure a vigorous crop of turnips; as it is well known that 
they always flouriih upon freih land, ,orf..~ 
the remains of a lea-clod to vegetate in. The portion that 
is kept in grafs for three years breeds and fattens fuch 
a number of fliccp as leaves a confiderable profit, pro¬ 
bably equal to, if not more than, the arable crops, the 
yearly profits of a fheep being eftimated at not lefs than 
2cs. or 30s. fix or eight of which an acre of clover 
will fatten, and an acre of turnips about double the 
number.” This is to the credit of the Northumber¬ 
land drill fyftem, or the foil muft be very extraordinary. 
« By this fyftem (the author goes on) are obtained the 
principal advantages of folding, without any of its in¬ 
conveniences.” 


Rev. Mr 

?od>'.£ on 
rotations. 


In confequence of the premiums offered by the 
Board of Agricultnre for effays upon the beft mode of 
breaking up pafture lands, and of reftoring them to 
grafs, without injury, a great variety of excellent rota¬ 
tions wero. fuggelted. The Rev. Mr Arthur Young, 
above quoted, propofes for clay foils the following rota¬ 
tions : “ With paring and burning, and for four years til¬ 
lage :—1. Pare and burn for cole or cabbage, to be fed 
on the land with fheep; 2. beans; 3. wheat; 4. fal¬ 
low and grafs. 

« For fix years tillage :—1. Cole; 2. beans; 3.wheat; 
4. beans; 5. wheat; 6. fallow and grafs. The beans 

ought 
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|it to be dibbled one row on every other furrow, andR-°‘»ti°nof 
thoJpughly horfe and hand-hoed. 

Without paring and burning .—Break up the old grafs 
by one earth, and dibble in, i.beans} 2. oats; 3. clo¬ 
ver ; 4. beans ; 5. wheat; 6 . fallow and grafs. 

“ If as much wheat as poffible be in contemplation: 

1. Beans. 

3. Beans. 

4. Wheat. 5. Beans. 

5. Fallow and grafs. 6 . Wheat. 

7. Fallow and grafs. 

On loam the fame writer recommends the following 
among other rotations:—“ 1. Oats dibbled; 2. tur¬ 
nips; 3. barley; 4. clover; $. wheat; 6. turnips; 

7. barley and grafs ; or either of the two following: 

1. Pare and burn for turnips. 1 Pare andburn for turnips. 


2. Turnips. 

3. Barley. 

4. Clover. 

5. Wheat. 

6 . Turnips. 

7. Barley and grafs. 


2- Barley. 

3. Clover. 

4. Wheat. 

5. Turnips. 

6 . Turnips. 

7. Barley and grafs. 


“ In proportion to the drynefs and liglitnefs of the 
loam white peafe are applicable:—1. Peafe dibbled; 
2 . wheat; 3. turnips; 4. barley; 5. clover; 6 . wheat; 
7. turnips ; 8. barley and grafs. 

“ Potatoes are admiflibie; but as they exhauft, they 
are to be guarded by a courfe which afterwards replc- 
nilhes:—1. Potatoes; 2. barley; 3. clover; 4. wheat; 
fr. turnips; 6 . turnips; 7. barley and grafs.!’ 

For a fandy foil the fame writer recommends, in ge¬ 
neral, the following rotations: “ 1.Turnips; 2.barley; 

M 4 3. 
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Rotation of 3. grafs; 4. grafs; 5. grafs; 6 . white peafe ; 7. wh ">.» 
«1 ■ ^ ». barley, or oats: or, 1. turnips; 2. barley ; 3,4, 5^and 

6 , grafs ; 7. peafe ; 8. turnips ; 9. barley.” 

On a chalky foil, called in England downs, wolds , &c. 
he recommends, “ i.Pare and burn for turnips; 2. tur¬ 
nips; 3, barley; 4. clover; 5. wheat; 6 . turnips; 

7. turnips; 8. barley; 9. fainfoin for not lefs than ten 

y ears ” ■ • 

Upon peat he propofes, 1. Turnip, cabbage, or cole; 

2. oats; 3. turnip, cabbage, or cole ; 4. oats and grafs: 
or continued to 8 years, by 5. clover; 6 . wheat; 7. tur¬ 
nips, cabbage, or cole; 8. oats and grafs. 

“ Potatoes are admiflible ; but, as' they exhauft, are 
to be guarded by, 1. Pare and bum for potatoes; 2. oats; 

3. turnip-cabbage, or cole ; 4. ditto; 5. oats and grafs.” 
Mr ciofe "-^be ^ ev - H. J. Clofe, a zealous adherent of the drill 

hufbandry, in the efl'ay already quoted, gives the fol¬ 
lowing view of a courfe of crops adapted to various foils 
for any number of years. 
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Koutimi of In Scotland, in high expofcd fituations .upon grj^ci- 
ly foils, accounted unlit for wheat on account ot the 
climate, the following rotation upon cattle farms is un- 
Scotifliro- derftood to be fuccefsful : i.Turnips eaten by cattle and 
fheep in a ciofe for making dung ; 2. barley or oats } 
3. clover fed down early witli Iheep and lambs, after¬ 
wards cut' for hay in the end of fummer} 4. oats; 

5. turnips, 8cc. 

In the neighbourhood of towns, where manure can 
be purchafcd, the above rotations will not be confider- 
ed as applicable, as one great object they have in view 
is the preparation of dung. Where this is not a part 
of the farmer’s employment, in confequence of the op¬ 
portunity of purchafe, turnips, cabbages, &c. will na¬ 
turally be neglefted, and he will endeavour to produce 
either human food or hay, &c. for the great numbers 
of horfes that are now kept in cities as obje&s of luxu¬ 
ry. Accordingly, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
the following is not an unfrequent rotation : 1. Fallow 
without dung, or potatoes with dung, where the ground 
is light or dry } 2. wheat; 3. beans dunged, drilled on 
light land, broadcaft on the heavy; 4. wheat; 5. barley j 

6 . and 7. clover and rye-grafs hay; 8. oats ; 9. fallow, 
or potatoes with dung. 

In a tour through Sufiex, the Rev. Arthur Young 
mentions*, with juft approbation, the following rotation 
as ufed in a part of that county : “ 1.Turnips; 2 barley} 
3*. clover} 4. wheat; 5. peafe. If their land be in good 
order, it has only a fingle ploughing for wheat, but in wet 
iummers, more; the land being fubjeft to couch-grafs.” 

It ivill b« obferved, that in the examples hitherto 
given of rotations, we have endeavoured, as far as pof- 

fible. 


* Annals «/ Agrienltnn, vol. xitvii. 
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to exclude thofe in which fallow is ufed, becaufe Rotationtf 
we fatisfied, that agriculture is only brought to its - Cr ° p> ' ■ 
higheft poflible. perfection in proportion to the degree 
in which fallows are exchanged for drilled green crops, 
which clean the land j while, at the fame time, by af¬ 
fording fubfiftence for cattle, they bellow the means of 
enriching it. As the ftilF clay foil, however, which fo fallow re- 
aikH in pur country, renders the drill fyftemclay 
in many fituations extremely difficult, and the confump- 
tion of turnips upon the field altogether impracticable, 
it is not wonderful that fallows are ftill ufed extenfive- 
ly, and even confidered as neceflary. Neither do we 
think, that a fyftem Ihould rafhly be relinquilhed which 
has been approved of for ages, and which, in the hands 
of Ikilful and induftrious men, is attended with no 
fmall profit. We {hall, therefore, (late an example or 
two of rotations with fallow upon a clay foil. We {hall 
begin with the example of a farmer who has 90 acres 
of a clay foil. Of thefc, fix acres are to be enclofed for a 
kitchen garden, in which there mull be annually a crop 
of red clover, for fummer food to the working cattle 
As there are annually 12 acres in hay, and 12 in paf- 
ture, a fingle plough with good cattle will be fufficicnt 
to command the remaining 60 acres. 

Ep, Rotations in a clay Soil. 

CL * 

s£! 1795. 1796. 1797- 1798- I 799 * 1800. 

i. Fallow. Wheat. Peafe. Barley. Hay. Oats. 

2., Wheat. Peafe. Barley- Hay. Oats. Fallow. 

3. Peafe. Barley. Hay Oats. Fallow. Wheat. 

4. Barley. Hay. Oats. Fallow. Wheat. Peafe. 

Hay. Oats. Fallow. Wheat. Pcafo. Barley. 

6 . Oats. Fallow. Wheat. Peafe. Barley. Hay. 

n, i Failure. Pafture. Pafture. Pafture. Pafture. Pafture. 

When 
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*utatfon.af When the rotation is completed, the feventh iiplo- 

..^..fure, having been fix years in pafture, is ready to tp ta¬ 
ken up for a rotation of crops which begins with oats 
in the year 1801, and proceeds as in the fixth inclo- 
furc. In the fame year 1801 the fifth inclofure is made 
pafture, for which it is prepared by lowing pafture- 
grafs feeds with the barks of the year 1800* And in 
this manner may the rotation be carried o^: 

Here the labour is equally diftributed ; and there is no 
hurry nor confufion. But die chief property of this 
rotation is, that two culmiferous or white-corn crops 
are never found together; by a due mixture of crops, 
the foil is preferved in good heart without any adven¬ 
titious manure. At the fame time, the land is always 
producing plentiful crops t neither hay nor pafture get 
time to degenerate. The whole dung is laid upon die 
fallow. . / 


Every farm that takes a grafs crop into the rota¬ 
tion muft be inclofed, which is peculiarly neceffary in 
a clay foil, as nothing is more hurtful to clay than 
poaching. 

In addition to thefe, we fliall here ftate, from the 
Agricultural Survey of York.{hire, an example of a ro- 
M- ft-land tation ufed in that county upon a marfh-land farm con- 
on * filling of 4^2 acres of arable land, in which a very 
great number of hands and horfes appear to have been 
employed, but in which very valuable products are 
reared. “ The foil, where the principal part of the po¬ 
tatoes are grown, is a good warp the odier part on 
which potatoes are alfo cultivated, a mixture of warp 
and fa'nd : .the remainder of the land, clay, with a fn^all 
portion of warp, but too ftrong to grow potatoes, ex¬ 
cept about 70 acres, which is tolerable good potato- 

land. 
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lauQ» but at too great a diftance from the riven Grafs dotation«f 
land^only fufl'ieient to keep two milch cows, and. Cru,S 
horfcs neceffary for working the farm: 69 acres of 
the bell warp land divided into three equal parts: 

1. fallow, with from 16 to 20 loads of manure per 
acre; fet it with potatoes j after fow wheat } and 
then fallow again: three acres of the fame kind of 
land »*'.->*• Is liable to be damaged by fparrows when 
fown with corn, is fet with potatoes every year with 
about 10 loads of manure per acre each year: 84 
acres of the lighter land is divided in the fame man¬ 
ner, one-third fallow, with 10 loads of manure per 
acre; fet potatoes and then fow wheat, and fallow 
again : 42 acres of land, lately an old pafture, divided 
into three parts } one-third flax, then fown with Tape, 
and after they come off, plough and harrow the land 
three or four times, and lay upon it about 20 loads 
of manure per acre, which will make it in great 
condition*, after which fet potatoes, then fow flax 
again, and rape after: 150 acres divided into three 
parts} 1. fallow} 2. wheat} 3. beans, drilled at 9 in¬ 
ches diftance, hand-hoed twice at 6s. per acre} fal¬ 
low again, &c.: 80 acres of land that was lately in 
old grafs divided into four parts } fallow, wheat, beans 
drilled, and oats} then fallow again, &q. The re¬ 
maining four acres thrown to any of the crops that 
are likely to fail. Rent 25 s. per acre} affeffments 
5 s. per acre. 


“ :Diflrilutiem 
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Rotation of 
Crops. 


“ Di/lribution of Crops for 1795 . 


* 

Acres. 

Average Produce of an Acre. 

Wheat, 

121 

from 3 to 5 quarters. 

Beans, 

70 

from 3 to 6 quarters. 

Oats, 

20 

from 6 to 10 quarters 

Flax, 

14 

from 45 to 55 ftones. 

Rape, 

14 

from 5 to 5 quarters. 

Potatoes, 

68 

from 60 to iooTacks. 

Fallow, ■ - 

121 


To be thrown where a 



crop is likely to fail. 

4 
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“ Servants , Horfes , and Cows kept upon the Farm. 

. 4 Houfe fcrvants, 

16 Labourers, 

26 Horfes, 

2 Milch cows. 

“ The above is an account of a farm belonging to 
one of the bell managers of marfh-land. We mull ob- 
ferve, he fallows his land very often *, yet he is well paid 
by his fuperior crops. The la ft year (1795) lie had 106 
facks per Here off moll of his potato-land; and fold 
them from 8s. to 12s. per fack of 14 pecks. All their 
corn is fold by the quarter of eight Winchefter bulhels, 
though I believe their meafure rather overruns.” 


SECT. 
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Reaping 
and Storing 
up Com 
and Hay. 


SECT. VI. 


OF REAPING CORN AND HAY CROPS, AND STORING THEM 
UP FOR USE. 


Culmiferous plants are ripe when the ftem is to-or ripenea. 
tally white: they are not fully ripe if any green ftreaks 
remain. Some farmers are of opinion, that wheat ought 
to be cut before it is fully ripe. Their reafons are, 
full, that ripe wheat is apt to fhake; and next, that 
the flour is not fo good. With refpeCl to the laft, it is 
contrary to nature, that any feed can be better in an 
unripe ftate than when brought to perfection; nor will 
it be found fo upon trial. With refpeCl to the firft, 
wheat, at the point of perfection, is not more apt to 
fhake than for fome days before: the hulk begins not to ‘ 
open till after the feed is fully ripe and then the fuf- 
fering the crop to Hand becomes ticklilh ; after the mi¬ 
nute of ripening, it ihould be cut down in an in ft ant, 
it poffible. 

This leads to the hands that are commonly engaged of reaper* 
to cut down corn. In Scotland, the univerfai pra&ice 
was, to provide a number of hands, in proportion to 
the extent of the crop, without regard to the time of 
ripening. By this method, the reapers were often idle 
for want of work; and what is much worfe, they had 
often more work than they could overtake, .and ripe 
fields were laid open to ihaking winds. The Lothian# 
have long enjoyed weekly markets for reapers where a 

farmer 
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Reaping farmer can provide himfelf with the number he wants ; 
*np ConT 6 and this practice is creeping into neighbouring (hires. 
^and Hav \y} lore there is no opportunity of fuch markets, neigh¬ 
bouring farmers ought to agree in borrowing and lend¬ 
ing their reapers. 

One fhould imagine, that a caution againft cutting 
corn when wet is unneceffary; yet from the impatience 
of farmers to prevent (baking, no caveat is more fo. 
Why do they not confider, that corn (landing dries in 
half a day; when, in a clofe fheaf, the weather mull be 
favourable if it dry in a month ? in moift weather it 
will never dry. 

Btamwrof With refpeft to the manner of cutting, we muftpre- 
* uttin £' mife, that barley is of all the mod difficult grain to be 
dried for keeping. Having no hulk, rain has an cafy 
accefs; and it has a tendency to malten when wet. 
Where the ground is properly fmoothed by rolling, it 
feems bell to cut it down with the feythe. This man¬ 
ner being more expeditious than the fickle, removes it 
fooncr from danger of wind; and gives a third more 
draw, which is a capital article for dung, where a farm 
is at a diftance from other manure. We except only 
corn that has lodged; for there the fickle is more con¬ 
venient than the feythe. As it ought to be dry when 
cut, bind.it up dire&ly; if allowed to lie any time in 
the fwath, it is apt to be difcoloured.—Barley fown with 
grafs-feeds, red clover efpecially, requires a different 
management. Where the grafs is cut along with it, the 
difficulty is great of geuing it i’o dry as to be ventured 
in a Hack. The bed way is, to cut the barley with a 
fickle above the clover, fo as that nothing but clean 
barley is bound up. Cut with a feythe the Bubble 
and grafs: they make excellent winter food. The fame 

method 
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method is applicable to oats; with this only difference. Reaping 
that when the field is expofed to the fouth-weft wind, ^^com 8 
it is lcfs neceflary to bind immediately after mowing. ,* nd 
As wheat commonly grows higher than any other 
grain, it is difficult to manage it with the fcythe; for 
which reafon the fickle is preferred in England. Peafe 
and beans grow fo irregularly, as to make the fickle ne- 
ceffary. 

« Some time ago, an experiment was made in Eaft 
Lothian to afcertain the difference betwixt high and 
low cutting. Four ridges of wheat were cut, which 
were of equal length and breath, and apparently the 
fame in quality. Two of them were cut clofe by the 
ground, and the other two confiderably higher, though 
not fo high as in many places of the weft riding. The 
meafure of each two ridges was a very trifle more than 
a quarter of a Scotch acre, which is one-fifth more than 
the Englifh ftatute meafure. The low cutting was done 
by eight reapers in an hour and twenty-four minutes; 
the high cutting in forty-eight minutes by the fame 
hands. The wheat was thrafhed feparately, and the 
corn and ftraw meafured and carefully weighed. 


Refult. Eight reapers, 1 hour 24 minutes, at 
1 s. 6d. per day (being the rate of wages 
that week), and 6d. for victuals, is 2s< * 
per day, - - L.— 2 4 

The high cutting, by the fame hands, 48 

minutes, at ditto or 4 s. per Scots acre, —14 

■ i. 1 mmym 

Difference of expcnce, *— 10 

N 


VOL. II. 
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Reaping i * Peck more wheat upon the two ridges, 

•nd Storms* , . , 

up com low cut, than upon thofe cut high, at 

•and Hay. is. 4d. per peck, is - - —18 

14 Stone (of 22 Englifh pounds) more 
ftraw, at 2d. per ftone, - • 2 4 


From which deduct the difference of ex¬ 
pence in cutting. 


— 30 

“ Benefit derived from cutting low being 3 s. the 
quarter of an acre, or 12 s. per acre.” 

In the Tranfattions of the Patriotic Society of Milan, 
Scythe* re- an attempt is made to recommend the ufc of the feythe 
commend- j n ren pi n g grain, to the entire exclufion of the fickle. 

It is obferved, that “ it has been a queftion in agricul¬ 
ture, whether feythes or ficklcs were molt advantage- 
oufly ufed for reaping corn. All perfons agree, that 
much more work, and with lefs labour, may be done 
with the feythe than with the fickle ; but fome lay, 
that the faving of time and labour is not fuificicnt 
to compenfate the difadvantages attending that me¬ 
thod, 

« It is faid, that the feythe (hakes the ear, fo that 
many of the grains' are loft •, that it lets the corn fall, 
after cutting it, in a confufed and fcattered date, fo that 
, dither much of it is loft, or a great deal of time is con- 
fumed in gathering it togetherj that it can only be made 
afe of in land which is very even and free from (tones; 
that it does not leave fuflicient length of ftubblc in 
the ground to lay the corn on when cut; that it mixes 
had weeds with the corn, the feeds of which are fown 

the 
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the next year; and laftly, that the ufe of the fcythe is Reaping 
prejudicial to the health of the reaper. 

“ Tliefe obje&ions, however, are either of no weight, an<1 Hay- . 
or they are made by thofe who are not acquainted with 
the good fcythcs which have been adapted to this pur- 
pofe, and with the proper manner of ufing them. 

With a good fcythe, properly managed, the corn, after 
being cut, remains at firft upright, and then falls very 
gently upon the rake fixed to the fcythe, without any 
{hake or jolt; or at lead with lefs than that it receives 
when reaped with a fickle. With rcfpe£t to the lofs 
of grain, that proceeds chiefly from the com being too 
dry; confequently it fliould be reaped only upon pro¬ 
per days and proper times of the day, which is much 
more eafily done with the fcythe than with the fickle, 
bccaufe the work is fo much fhorter •, the ftalks kept 
together by the rake may be bid upon the ground, or 
rather ngainft tire corn not yet cut, in fo regular and 
collected a date, that thofe who gather and tie the 
{heaves, whether they are women or children, have 
nothing but their own negligence to accufe, if anything 
is left behind. . When land is properly ploughed and 
harrowed, it is fulficiently even and in fuch as is 
ftonv, the only precaution neccffary is to keep the 
fcythe a little higher in ufing it, that it may not ftrike 
againit the ilones. If the ftubble left in the ground be 
fhort, the ftraw which is cut off will be the longer; 

' anti the latter is certainly of mere value than the for¬ 
mer, which only ferves to incommode the cattle which 
afterwards go to feed in the field. If the pofture and 
manner of ufing the fickle be compared with the ma¬ 
nagement of the fcythe, it mull very clearly appear, 
that the latter is attended with lefs inconvenience and 
N 2 lefs 
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^Reapmg } e f s danger. It is indeed true, that the workmen who 
S ufe the feythe are fometimes affli£ted with diforders in 

and Hay. t j le kidneys, as Duhamel obferves; but that inconveni¬ 
ence arifes from their not keeping themfelves in a pro¬ 
per pofture. 

Foflii.re In “ It fhould, however, be obferved, that, in mowing 
com. gTafs, the feet are kept always parallel to each other; 

whereas, in reaping com, they Ihould be kept upon a 
line, one behind the other, thrufting the right foot for¬ 
ward, and drawing the left towards it. This is necef- 
fary; becaufe, when grafs is mowed, it is left to fall 
juft where it is cut; but, when corn is cut, it is to be 
carried, and laid in a proper manner againft that which 
is not yet cut, and which is at the left hand of the 
reaper; and if die feet were kept parallel to each other, 
the reaper would be obliged to extend and turn his body 
in a very inconvenient manner.’' 

This Society, to encourage the ufe of feythes, has pu- 
blifhed different figures of cradle-fcythes, which contain 
nothing very particular. Upon die whole, the ufe the 
feythe feems to be gaining ground, in confequence of 
the high price of labour, though it ought undoubtedly 
to be made ufe of under the limitations which we have 
already ftated. 

Short In fome parts of France they ufe, with advantage, a 

^the! feythe with*a fliort handle, of a light conftru&ion, which 
is held in one hand only, while the other is employed 
in colle£Hng the grain. Mr Young mentions it in his* 
travels with approbation *. “ The Ihort feythe, which 
diey ufe through this province (Artois) and all over 

Flanders, 


* Vol. ii. 
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Flanders, is one of the muft ufeful implements that can Raping 

and Storing 

be feen; they call it the pique. A man cuts an arpent a „ p com 
day in general with it, and fometiines more ; he cuts - t(ld •, 
and rolls into bottes an arpent of vetches (called here, 
mixed with oats, drawn ); and he cuts an arpent of any 
fort of white corn, others following to bind w ith draw 
bands made at home. This is a molt economical fyf- 
tem. The Ihort handle of the pique is made to reft 
againft the elbow; he holds it with the right hand only, 
or rather hand and arm ; and in his left he has a Hick, 
with a hook at the end of it, with which he draws or 
holds the corn in the right pofition to receive the 
ftroke. They ufe fevthes and cradles alio for fame 
works. 

“ St Omer .—That the pique is much eafier to work 
than a feythe, appears from women and even girls cut¬ 
ting ftout crops of tares with it.” 

The belt way for drying peal'e, is to keep feparate ljr> ing u? 
the handfuls that are cut; though in this way they wet 
cafily, they dry as foon. In the common way of heap¬ 
ing peafe together for compofing a flieaf, they wet as 
cafily, and dry not near fo foon. With refpedl to beans, 
the top of the handful laft cut ought to be laid on the 
bottom of die former; which gives ready accefs to the 
wind. By this method peafe and beans aftc ready for 
die ftack in half the ordinary time. 

A (heaf commonly is made as large as can be con-size of 
tained in two lengths of the com made into a rope. To l1,CA "'“ 
fave frequent tying, the binder preffes it down with his 
knee, and binds it fo hard as totally to exclude the air. 

If there by any moifture in the crop, which feldom fails, 
a proccfs of fermentation, and putrefaction commences 
in the flveaf; which is perfected in the ftack, to the 

N 3 deftrutlion 
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Reaping deftruction both of corn and ftraw. How ftupid is it, 
upborn K to make the fize of a iheaf depend on the height of the 
»mt Hay. pj ants 1 jjy that rule, a wheat flieaf is commonly fo 
weighty, as to be unmanageable by ordinary arms: it 
requires an effort to move it that frequently burlls the 
knot, and occalions lofs of grain, befide the trouble of 
•a fecond tying. Sheaves ought never to be larger than 
can be contained, in one length of the plant, cut clofe 
to the ground, without admitting any exception, if the 
plants be above 18 inches high. The binder’s arm can 
then compafs the llieaf luiKciently without need of his 
knee. The additional hands that this way of binding 
may require, arc not to be regarded compared with the 
advantage of drying foon. Corn thus managed may be 
ready for the Hack in a week; it feldom in the ordi¬ 
nary way requires lei's than a fortnight, and frequent¬ 
ly longer. Of a fmall flieaf, compreffed by the arm on-* 
3 y, the air pervades every part; nor is it fo apt to be 
unloofed as a large flieaf, however firmly bound. We 
omit the gathering of flieaves into {hocks, bccaufe the 
common method is good, which is to place the fhocks 
directed to the fouth-weft, in order to refill the force of 
the wind. Five flieaves on each fide make a fufiicicnt 
ftay ; and a greater number cannot be covered with two 
• head-flieaves. 

the vidu i if Every article is of importance that haftens the ope¬ 
ration in a country, like Scotland, fubje£l to unequal 
harveft weather 5 for which reafon, the moll expediti¬ 
ous method fliould be chofen for carrying corn from the 
field to the Hack-yard. Our carriages are generally 
too fmall of too large. A fledge is a very awkward 
machine: many hands arc required, and little progrefs 
made. Waggons and large carts are little lefs dilatory. 
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as they mull ftand in the yard till unloaded Ihcaf by Reaping 
flieaf. The beft way is, to ufe long carts moveable 3 up Corn* 
upon the axle, fo as at once to throw the whole load on ar,ii 
the ground; which is forked up to the Hack by a hand 
appointed for that purpofe. By this method, two carts 
wil} do the work of four or five. 

Building round Hacks in the yard is undoubtedly Of ftnefc- 
preferable to houfing corn. There it is {hut up from' ng " 
the air \ and it mult be exceeding dry, if it contract 
not a muftinefs, which is the firft Hep to putrefaction. 

Add to this, that in the yard, a Hack is preferved from 
rats and mice, by being l'ct on a pedeltal: whereas no 
method has hitherto been invented for preferving corn 
in a houfe from fuch deftruclive vermine. The proper 
manner of building, is to make every fheaf incline 
downward from its top to its bottom. Where the 
fheaves are laid horizontally, the Hack will take in rain 
both above and below. The belt form of a Hack is 
that of a cone placed on a cylinder; and the top of the 
cone flroukl be formed with three fheaves drawn to a 
point. If the upper part of the cylinder be a little wi¬ 
der than the under, fo much the better. 

The delaying to cover a ftack for two or three Coming 
weeks, though common, is, however, exceeding ab~‘ 
furd i for if much rain fall in the interim, it is beyond 
the power of wind to dry die ftack. Vegetation be- , 

gun in the external parts, fhuts out the air from the 
internal} and to prevent a total putrefaction, the ftack 
muft be thrown down and expofed to the air every 
flieaf. In order to have a ftack covered the moment 
it is finiflied, ftraw and ropes ought to be ready; and 
the covering ought to be fo duck as to be proof againft 


Scotland 
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Reaping Scotland is fubje£l not only to floods of ram, but td 

and Storing . , . 

up Corn high winds. Good covering guards agamic the for- 

^ and Hay. mer> ail( j r0 p es artfully applied guard againft the lat¬ 
ter. The following is a good mode. Take a hay- 
rope well twilled, and furround the ftack with it, two 
feet or fo below the top. Surround the ftack with 
another fuch rope immediately below the eafing. Con¬ 
ned! thefe two with ropes in an up-and-down pofition, 
diftant from each other at the eafing above five or fix 
feet. Then furround the ftack with other circular 
ropes parallel to the two firft mentioned, giving them 
a twill round every one of thofe that lie up and down, 
by which the whole will be connected together in a 
fort of net-work. What remains is, to finilh the two 
feet at the top of the ftack. Let it be covered with 
bunches of ftraw laid regularly up and down; the un¬ 
der part to be put under the circular rope firft mention¬ 
ed, which will keep it fall, and the upper part be bound 
by a fmall rope artfully twilled, commonly called the 
crown of the Jiack. This method is preferable to the 

common way of laying long ropes over the top of the 
ftack, and tying them to the belting-ropes, which flat¬ 
tens the top, and makes it take in rain. A ftack cover¬ 
ed in the way here deferibed, will Hand two years fe- 
cured both againft wind and rain; a notable advantage 
in this variable climate. 


Hay.ma- * The great aim in making hay is, to preferve as 
king ‘ much of the fap as poflible. All agree in this ; and 

yet differ widely in the means of making that aim ef- 
fe&ual. To deferibe all the different means would be 
equally tedious and unprofitable. We lhall confine 
ourfelves to a very few of thefe. A crop of rye- 
grafs and yellow clover ought to be fpread as cut. A 

day 
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day or two after, when the dew is evaporated, rake Re*pin? 
it into a number of parallel rows along the field, term- 
ed •wind-rowsy for the convenience of putting it up into and 
fmall cocks. After turning the rows once and again, 
make fmall cocks weighing a ftone or two. At the 
distance of two days or fo, put two cocks into one, 
observing always to mix the tops and bottoms together, 
and to take a new place for each cock, that the leaft 
damage polfible may be done to the grafs. Proceed 
in putting two cocks into one, till fuiliciently dry for 
tramp-ricks of i oo ftone each. The eafieft way of 
erecting tramp-ricks, is to found a rick in the middle 
of the row of cocks that are to compofe it. The cocks 
may be carried to the rick by two perfons joining arms 
together. When all the cocks are thus carried to the 
rick within the diftance of 40 yards or fo, the reft of 
the cocks wall be more expeditioufly carried to the 
rick, by a rope wound about them and dragged by a 
liorfe. Two ropes are fufficicnt to fecure the ricks 
from wind the Ihort time they arc to Hand in the field. 

In the year 1775, 10,000 ftone were put into tramp- 
ricks the fourth day after cutting. In a country fo wet 
as many parts of Scotland are, expedition is of mighty 
confequence in the drying both of hay and com. With 
refpc£t to hay intended for horned cattle, *it is by the 
generality held an improvement, that it be heated a 
little in the ftack; but fome violently fufpeft this doc¬ 
trine to have been invented for excufing indolent m» 
nagement. An ox, it is true, will eat fuch hay •, but 
it is ufually found that he prefers fwcet hay and it 
cannot well be doubted, but that fuch hav is the moft 
falutary and the moft nourifhing. 


The 
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Re*piny The making hay, confuting chiefly of red clover* 
up requires more care. • The feafon of cutting is the lad 
mj Hay. wee ]j Q f June, when it is in full bloom } earlier it may 
Bay of red be cut, but never later. To cut it later would indeed 
produce a weightier crop-, but a late firft cutting 
makes the 1 fecond alfo late, perhaps too late for drying. 
At the fame time, the want of weight in an early firft 
cutting, is amply compenfated by the weight of the 
fecond. 

When the feafon is too variable for making hay of 
the fecond growth, mix ftraw with that growth, which 
will be a fubftantial food for cattle during winter. This 
is commonly done by laying ftrata of the ftraw and clo¬ 
ver alternately in the ftack. But by this method, the 
ftrata of clover, if they do not heat, turn mouldy at leaft, 
and unpalatable. The better way is, to mix them care¬ 
fully with the hand before they be put into the ftack. 
The dry ftraw imbibes moifture from the clover and 
prevents heating. 

But the belt method of hay-making feems to be 
that recommended by Dr Anderfon *. “ Initead (fays 

he), of allowing the hay to lie, as ufual in moil pla¬ 
ces, for fome days in the fwathe after it it cut, and 
afterwards, alternately putting it up into cocks and 
fpreading if out, and tedding it in the fun, which tends 
greatly to bleach the hay, exhales its natural juices, 
and fubjedls it very much to the danger of getting rain, 
and thus runs a great rifle of being good for little, l 
make it a general rule, if poifible, never to cut hay 
but when the grafs is quite dry; and then make the 

gatherers 


Br Anier- 
film's- me¬ 
thod, 


* Afov ,n dgricuttpre, vol. i.p. »8fi. 
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gatherers follow clofe upon the cutters, putting it up 
immediately into fmall cocks about three feet high each 
when new put up, and of as fmall a diameter as they 
can be made to Hand with ; always giving each of them 
a llight kind of thatching, by drawing a few hand- 
fuls/)f the hay from the bottom of the cock all around, 
and hying it lightly upon the top with one of the ends 
hanging downwards. This is done with the utmoft 
cafe and expedition ; and when it is once in that {fate, 
I confider my hay as in a great meafure out of dan¬ 
ger: for unlofs a violent wind fhould arife immediately 
after the cocks are put up, fo as to overturn them, no¬ 
thing elfe can hurt the hay; as I have often experienced, 
that no rain, however violent, ever penetrates into thefe 
cocks but for a very little way. And, if they are 
dry put up, they never fit together fo clofely as to 
heat; although they acquire, in a day or two, fuch a 
degree of firmnefs, as to be in no danger of being 
overturned by wind after that time, unlel's it blows a 
hurricane. 

“ In thefe cocks 1 allow the liay to remain, until., 
upon infpe&ion, I judge that it will keep in pretty 
large tramp-cocks (which is ufualty in one or two weeks, 
according as the weather is more or lefs favourable), 
when two men, each with a long pronged ^itch-fork, 
li/t up one of thefe fmall cocks between them with the 
greateft cafe, and carry them one after another to the 
place where the tramp-cock is to be built *: and in 
this manner they proceed over the field till the whole 
is finilhcd. 


Reaping 

and Storing 
up Com 
and Hay. 


“ The 


* If the hay is to be carried to any confidcrable distance, this part of 

the 
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Reaping *» The advantages that attend this method of m*. 
*"vfp S Gorn S king hay, are, that it greatly abridges the labour; as 
;,~4 Hay. ^ uot above the one-half of the work that 

Advanta- is neceflary in the old method of turning and tedding 
” it: That it allows the hay to continue almod as green 
as when it is cut, and preferves its natural juices ijp, die 
greateft perfe&ion ; for, unlefs it be the little that is 
expofed to the fun and air upon the furface of die 
cocks, which is no more bleached than every draw of 
hay faved in the ordinary way, the whole is dried in 
the mod flow and equal manner that could be defired ; 
and, laflly. That it is thus in a great meafure fecured 
from almofl the poflibility of being damaged by rain. 
This lad circamdance deferves to be much more at¬ 
tended to by the farmer than it ufually is at prefent; 
as I have feen few who are fufficiently aware of the 
lofs that the quality of their hay fudains by receiving a 
flight fhower after it is cut, and hefore it is gathered ; 
die generality of farmers feeming to be very well fatis- 
fied if they get in their hay without being abfolutcly 
rotted, never paying the lead attention to its having 
been feveral times wetted while the hay was making. 
But if thefe gentlemen will take the trouble at any 
rime to compare any parcel of hay that has been made 
perfectly dry, with another parcel from the fame field 
that has received a fhower while in the fwathe, or eYta 


the labour may be greatly abridged, by caufing the carriers take two 
long flicks of a fufficient flrength, and having laid them down by the 
ftnall cocks parallel to one another, at the dittance of one and a half, 
or two feet alundcr, let them lift three or four cocks, one after another 
and place them carefully above the flicks, and then carry them altoge¬ 
ther, as if upon a hand-barrow, to the place where the large rick is Vo 
be built. 
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« copious dew, they will foon be fenfible of a very ma- Reaping 
a • ...... * and Storing 

nifeft difFerence between them; nor will their hortes or up Com 

tittle ever commit a miftake in qhoofing between the ani . Hay ‘ f 

two. 

«* Let it be particularly remarked, that in this man- Particular 
ner of making hay, great care muft by taken that it be 
dry Mien firft put into the cocks *, for, if it is in the 
leaft degree wet at that time, it will turn inftantly 
mouldy, and fit together fo as to become totally imper¬ 
vious to the aif, and will never afterwards become dry 
till it is fpread out to die fun. For this reafon, if at 
any time during a courfe of good fettled weather you 
ihould begin to cut in the morning before the dew is off 
the grafs, keep back the gatherers till the dew is eva¬ 
porated} allowing that which was firft cut to lie till it 
is dry before it is cocked. In this cafe, you will al- 
moft always find that the uncut grafs will dry fooner 
than that which has been cut when wet; and, there¬ 
fore, the gatherers may always begin to put up that 
which is frefti cut before the other 5 which will ufually 
require two or three hours to dry after the new cut hay 
may be cocked. And if, at any time, in cafe of ue- 
cefiity, you ihould be obliged to cut your hay before it 
is dry, the fame rule muft be obferved, always to allow 
it to remain in the fwathe till it is quite dry: but, as 
there is always a great rifk of being long in'getting it 
up, and as it never in this cafe wins * fo kindly as if it 
had been dry cut, the farmer ought to endeavour, if 
pofiible, in all cafes, to cut his hay only when dry; even 

if 


* By winning hay, is meant the operation by which it is brought from 
the fucculent Hate of grafs to that of a dry fodder. 
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Reaping if it fliould cod him fome additional expence to the cut- 
up ^r R ters, by keeping them employed at any other work, or 
and Hay. even allowing them to remain idle if the weather fhooid 
be variable or rainy. 

“ But if there is a great proportion of clover, and 
the weather Ihould chance to be clofe and calm at the 
time, it may, on fome occafions, be neceffary to topen 
up thefe cocks a little, to admit fome frefii air into 
them j in which cafe, after they have (food a day or 
two, it may be of great ufe to turn thefe '.ocks and open 
them up a little, which ought to be done in tire dried 
time of the day; the operator taking that part of each 
cock which was the top, and with it forming the bafe 
of a new one; fo that the part which was mod expofed 
to the air becomes excluded from it, and that which 
was undermoll comes to be placed upon the top, fo as 
to make* it all dr)' as equally as poflible. 

“ If the hay has not been damp when it was lird put 
up, the cock may be immediately finiilied out at once; 
but if it is at all wet, it will be of great ufe to turn over 
only a little of the top of the cock at fird, and leaving 
it in that date to dry a little, proceed to another, and a 
third, and fourth, See. treating each in the fame way; 
going on in that manner till you find that the ir.fidc of 
the fird opened cock is fuflieicntly dried, when it will 
be proper'to return to it, turning over a little more of 
it till you come to what is dill damp, when you leave 
it and proceed to another, and fo on round the whole ; 
always returning afrelli till the cocks are entirely finiili¬ 
ed. This is the bed way of favmg your Kay, if you 
have been under the necelfity of cutting it while damp; 
but it is always bed to guard agsinft this inconvenience, 
if poflible.” 

Wc: 
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We learn from the Annals of Agriculture*, that, in Reaping 
eonfequence of the above fuggeftion by Dr Anderfon, die 
' iyode of making hay here recommended, was tried, with and ***>. 
fuqcefs, by David Barclay, Efq. “ I hired three mowers Dr Amler- 
at s) guinea a week, with beer; and agreed with them to 
mow, as alio to do any other kind of work, from five in 
the Corning until eight in the evening} fuch as trench¬ 
ing grour^. clipping hedges, turning dunghills, &c. but 
not to moV until the grafs was perfectly free from 
moifture, whVli was generally about nine o’clock in the 
morning: when they began, and after they had cut 
about half an acre, it appeared to be quite dry j three 
men were fent to put it into cocks about three feet 
high i and they drew fome of the longed of the grafs 
to lay upon the cock, by way of thatch, hanging down¬ 
wards. When they had proceeded thus far on the firft 
day, a fmall fliower of rain fell, and the mowers return¬ 
ed to their trenching which they were at in the morn¬ 
ing ; at four o’clock in the afternoon, the grafs being 
dry, they commenced cutting again till night, when the 
whole was left in cock; next morning about five o’clock 
a violent fliower of rain fell, when my grafs was fe- 
cured, whilft that of my neighbours, which was tedded 
out, was thoroughly drenched : the afternoon was fair 
and windy, and all the cocks were opened, and made 
up again on fteili ground j and fo 1 proceeded cutting, 
cocking, and opening the cocks, when the weather was 
quite fair; but, when the weather was doubtful, air was 
let into the cocks, by two men with pitching forks, raif- 
ing them towards the wind; and, when I thought pro- 

• per 


* Vol. xxviii, 
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Reaping per to increafe die fize of the cocks, I was careful to do 
*«P^Corn'^ it in a fine day, and by this means I fecured above ao 
^ and. Hay. loads of good hay in three weeks; but, during the op**- 
ration, two acres of my grafs got wet, before the rien 
who followed the mowers could get into cock: I there¬ 
fore determined to follow the ufual method with thefe 
two acres, by tedding and windrowing, which i\ had 
performed with as much care as poflible; notj /ithftand- 
ing which, the quality of the hay- was not half the value 
of that made in the new way. <■ 

Refult of « Upon this procefs I have to obferve, that although 
*** it will take a longer time to effect the bufinefs, fewer 
hands are neceflary than in the common mode 5 and I 
believe one-fourdi of the ufual expence may be faved ; 
but fhould it appear, by repeated trials, that the new 
mode is a certain one to preferve the crop of hay in 
wet weather, an increal'ed length of time fhould be 
difpenfed with in a climate fo fubje£t to wet as this.” 

The following mode of make clover hay in wet wea- 
Ctmrlaml ther, lately pra£tifcd in Courland, is of fo lingular a na¬ 
ture, that we cannot pafs it over unnoticed, though we 
do not know, that it has yet been tried in this country. 
The account is extracted from the Tranfadlions of the 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce.—“ In the method of making hay re¬ 
commended by the Rev. Mr Klapmeyor, not only a num¬ 
ber of hands are faved, but the hay is better and more 
nourilhing. The hay is prepared by felf-fermentation, 
whereby it retains its nutritious juices, and only lofes 
its watery particles; it is dried more expeditioufly by 
difiipation of its humidity, and contraction of the fap- 
veffels, and thus its nutritious juices are concentrated. 
This procefs is conducted in the following manner, viz. 

The 
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The fap-veflels are expanded by the circulation of the Reaping 
liquid juices by heat, and the fuperfluous humidity is * ujKton»* 
&ehaled: on cooling, the fap-veflels contraft, and thus . and Hi>y '. 
future inteftine fermentation is prevented, and the nu¬ 
tritious quality prcfervcd. 

\ Upon this principle, the clover intended for hay, 
after fifcying been mowed, remains till four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the following day in the fwathe, to 
dry j it mul then be raked together into fmall coils, 
and afterwards made into large cocks, in the form of a 
fugar-loaf, and fucli as would require fix or eight horfes 
to remove. To prevent the air from penetrating thefe 
cocks, and to produce a quicker fermentation, they 
mull, whilft forming, be trod down by one or two men. 

If it be a Hill dole warm night, the fermentation will 
commence in four hours, and manifeft itfelf by a ftrong 
honey-like fmell: when a proper fermentation is begun, 
the cocks will, on being opened, fmoke, appear brown- 
ifh, and may then be fpread abroad. If in the morn¬ 
ing the fun is warm, and a little wind arifes, the clo¬ 
ver hay will quickly dry; it may then, towards noon, 
be turned with the rake or pitch-fork; and, about four 
, in the afternoon, will be fuificiently dry, fo that it may 
be immediately carted into the barn, without any dan¬ 
ger of a fecond fermentation. 

“ By this method of management, the clover will 
require only three days from the time of mowing to 
its being houfed, and very little work; whilft, in the 
common way, even in good weather, it requires fix or 
eight days: in the old method, it frequently becomes 
of a black colour ; but, in the new method, it is only 
brown, has an ..grceable fmell, and remains good and 
unchangeable in the barn. The farmer has alfo an* 

Voi.. IT. O ©titer 
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*g 9 other advantage, that, if he has not carts enough to cap* 
up Com b ry it into the bam, he needs only at fun-fetting, to heap 
and Hay. a g a j n into large well-trodden cocks, and thatch the*® 
with draw } in which date they will remain the wl 4 >le 
dimmer without damage or lofs. This clover hay isrnot 
only greedily eaten by iheep and lambs, but alfri 1 by 
horfes, calves, and cows. *’ 

“ The lad, in particular, prefer it to thc-'&eft mea¬ 
dow hay; it produces a great quantity of ri/'Ii milk; and 
the butter made from it is almod as yell/w as dimmer 
butter. 

“ As this new mode of making hay depends princi¬ 
pally upon two circumdances,—fird, that the mown 
clover, when brought together into large heaps, may 
ferment equally and expeditioufly; fecondly, that the 
day fucceeding the fermentation be dry, funny, and 
windy—Cm this account it may be proper to point out 
what lhould be done, when circumdances are unfa¬ 
vourable. 

“ Let us fuppofe, therefore, that the night after the 
clover graft has been placed in the great cocks, be cold, 
damp, or rainy, the fermentation will yet take place, 
although it may require a term of 12, 16, or 24 hours 
to effect it. If it be a fecond or third crop, at which 
feafon the nights are colder, it may even require from 
36 to 48 hours before the fermentation enfues; it will, 
however, commence, and may be afeertained from this 
circumdance, that you can fcarcely bear your hand in 
the interior of the cock. 

“ Even if the night be dry, yet if a cold drong wind 
blows, the cock may not ferment equally, but only in 
the middle and on the fide oppolite to the wind, the 

other 
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Other parts may dill remain green. In fuch a cafe the 
..following rules mult be attended to : up Com 8 

Firft, If the cock has only fermented in the middle, and Ha y-, 
an*, on that fide where the cold wind did not ail upon 
itjltfcc whole heap mud, neverthelefs, be opened the 
foltaung morning. That which has already ferment¬ 
ed, mih^ be feparated and fpread to dry ; it mult be 
turned to^rds noon, and may be carted into the barnble cafes, 
in the evening; but that part of the cock, which has 
not fermentea, mud be again put together into large 
cocks, and fermented in the fame manner as the pre¬ 
ceding part; after which it may be fpread to dry, and 
brought into the barn, 

« Secondly, In fuch cafes where a fmall portion of 
the cock has fermented thoroughly, but not the greater 
part, the heap mud be fpread abroad in the morning, 
but mud be again made into a clofe cock in the evening, 
in fuch a manner, that the part which has fermented 
be placed at the top or outfide of the cock, and that 
which has not fermented be inclofed within it; then, 
on the enfuing morning, or if the weather be cold and 
rainy on the morning afterwards, the clover heap may 
be again fpread abroad, and the clover treated as in 
cafe fird. 

“ Thirdly, If, in fpreading the heap absoad, it be 
found that nearly the whole of the clover has ferment¬ 
ed, it will not be neceflary to delay the houfing of the 
whole, on account of fomc fmall portion ; but the clo¬ 
ver may be dried and carted into the barn. The fmall 
portion of clover, which remained unfermented, will 
not occafion any difader to the other which has fer* 
mented; for there is a material difference betwixt hay 
thus managed, and the meadow grafs which is brought, 

O a whilft 
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Rnfring whilft damp or wet with rain, into the bam, which will 

up Com grow mully and putrid. 

*ml Hav. « Fourthly, In fuch inftances, where fomc of t?ie 
cocks of clover have thoroughly fermented, and it r; ns 
on die morning, they ought to be fpread abroad'^ * tor 
the clover mail be opened and fpread, even if iv.ains 
violently; fmee, if it was fullered to remain lo'.g in the 
heap, it would take fire, or its juices would oe injured 
by too much fermentation, the leaves and Stalks would 
become black and the clover unfit for foAl; therefore, 
if the rain continues, the fpread clover mult be turned 
from time to time, but not carted into the barn till 
dry. This drying takes place, if the rain difeontinues 
' for a few hours, much more expeditioully with the clo¬ 
ver which lias fermented, than with that made in the 
common way. Beiides winch, it mufl be remarked, 
that the fermented clover remains good, even if it con¬ 
tinues fome weeks expo fed to the rain, provided it is at 
lull fullered to dry before it is put into the bam, other- 
wife the net from the rain will render it mully and had. 
The clover, which lias been for lb long a time ex poled 
to the rain, will not, however, be fo nutritious as that 
which has been well fermented and fooncr dried ; but 
it will be far fuperior to that which has been ex- 
pofed to the rain, and got up in the common me¬ 
thod. 

“ This new method has been adopted, with fuccefs, 
during the years 1708 and >799, in , lefia, and found 
in every refpe£l preferable to tiie oid manner. On 
one of the cflates there, it rained much during the hay¬ 
time ; they were obliged to fpread the clover out of 
the large cocks, owing to its having fermented only in 
the middle: the parts which had not fermented were 

carefully 
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carefully feparated, and made again into large cocks, 
„ which fermented at the expiration of 36 hours, rainy 
vteather and cold nights continuing during this ’pe¬ 
riod ; after which time it was again fpread abroad. 
TlsJformcr, as well as the latter, remained for three 
dajwtexpofed to the rain, during which period it was 
turuedVeveral times; the rain eeafed on the fourth 
day, fo tilat the clover hay was turned towards noon, 
and carted Xito the barn that evening. This clover liay 
remained in'the hay-loft, without change, and was a. 
very nutritious food. Several milch-cows were fed 
with it, who not only ate it greedily, but alfo increafcd 
in their milk. Lambs and calves alfo thrived with it 
greatly. This method of making clover hay prevents 
its taking fire; for clover, which has been once well 
fermented and dried, does not change or fpoil in the 
hay-loft. , 

“ If the weather flioukl be remarkably hot, you may, 
by adopting this plan, prevent a frequent accident; 
for grais, haftily made into hay, however dry it may 
appear to the hand, contains within its fibres much hu¬ 
midity ; and, when trodden down in the (lack, will fer¬ 
ment rapidly, from this humidity endeavouring to 
efcape, which often fires the (lack. A certain degree 
of fermentation is necellary in the making of hay, in 
order to develope its faccharine qualities, and make nu¬ 
tritious food. This faccharine fermentation is evident 
from the fmell and colour of the hay in common Hacks ; 
and from tafting an infufion of it. It refembles, in fome 
degree, the procefs of making malt from barley, and re¬ 
quires a fimilar attention. I have no doubt, that the 
method above related will prove generally advanta¬ 
geous in making clover, lucerne, and meadow hay, 

o 3 ia, 
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^Leaping j n England, and lead to valuable improvements in agri- 
up Com^ culture.” 

. and Hay. j n t j, e y ar d, a ftack of hay ought to be an oblqAg 
Hay- Hack, fquare, if the quantity be greater than to be eaiily 
ftowed in a round ftack; becaufe a fmaller furf-^df is 
expofed to the air than in a number of round fr-i'ks. 
For the fame reafon, a ftack of peafe ought to ,'iave the 
fame form, the ftraw being more valuable than that of 
oats, wheat, or barley. The moment a fta/k is finilhed, 
it ought to be covered ; becaufe the furface hay is much 
damaged by withering in dry weather, and moiftening 
in wet weather. Let it have a pavilion-roof; for more 
of it can be covered with ftraw in that fliape, than when 
built perpendicular at the ends. Let it be roped as di¬ 
rected above for corn-ftacks ; with this difference only, 
that in an oblong fquare the ropes muft be thrown over 
the top, and tied to the belt-rope below. This belt- 
rope ought to be fixed with pins to the ftack: the rea¬ 
fon is, that the ropes thrown over the ftack will bag by 
the finking of the ftack, and may be drawn tight by 
lowering the belt-rope, and fixing it in its new pofition 
with the fame pins. 

The ftems of hops, being long and tough, make ex¬ 
cellent ropes *, and it will be a faving article, to propa¬ 
gate a few .plants of that kind for that very end. 

A ftack of rye-grafs hay, a year old, and of a mode¬ 
rate fize, will wejgh, each cubic yard, 1 1 Dutch ftone. 
A ftack of clover hay in the fame circumftances weighs 
fomewhat lefs. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 

MANURES. 

ThereXs no money laid out npon a farm, which 
pays fo well\ and which fo very rarely difappoints the 
farmer, as that which he expends for dung or other 
good manures. 

Much has been written, and many ingenious hypo- 
thefes prefented to the world, concerning thofe fub- 
ftances which have been fuppofed to conditute the food 
of plants, and the modes of applying thefe fubdances 
to different foils, as a preparation for rearing abundant 
crops. We (hall here, however, avoid entering into the 
confideration of thefe ingenious and too refined difeuf- 
fions, 3 nd fiiali only remark, that the praflicai farmer, P feat 
who withes to advance fafely and profperoufly in his oc- t 
cupation, will probably find, that the bed principle upon ma,lu:es ‘ 
which he can proceed in forming his plans for the pre¬ 
paration of manure, will confift of keeping dri£tly in 
view the ideas which we formerly dated *, when con- 
fidering the theory of agriculture. When we with to 
fertilize land by art, we ought to follow nature, or to 
imitate the procefs- by which fhe fertilizes it. Vege¬ 
table fubdanccs fermented by the putrefaction of ani¬ 
mal matters, rapidly fall down into the earth, and aflume 
the form of that rich black mould which is the mod 
productive of all foils. The great object of the huf- 

O 4 band man. 
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.Manures, bandman, therefore, ought to be to procure large quan¬ 
tities of vegetable fubftances of every kind, fuch as 
ftraw, ftubble, rufhes, weeds. See. and to lay thefe up fro 
ferment along with the frefli dung of animals, particu¬ 
larly thofe animals which chew the cud, for by (light¬ 
ing their food in a very perfect manner, their ^tmig 
contains a large portion of animal matter. As.rhorfes, 
on the contrary, digelt their food very we;»Jy, their 
dung is often only fulficiently animalized to, bring on its 
own fermentation, which, however, is vety Itrong, on 
account of the large quantity of bits of ftraw, hay, and 
other undecompofed parts of their food, which it con¬ 
tains. In the neighbourhood of cities, other animal 
fubftances, hefides dung, may frequently be obtained ; 
fuch as bullocks blood, and the refufe of works in which 
train oil is prepared, none of which ought to be neglect¬ 
ed by die hulbandman. 

The art of fefmenting vegetable by animal matters, 
or the true art of making dung, has not yet been brought 
to perfection, nor is it in almolt any fituation fufticient- 
ly attended to. In many places, we fee large quan¬ 
tities of ferns, rulhes, and the coarfe grafs of bogs, which 
no cattle will confume, allowed to run to walte ; where¬ 
as, though thefe plants do not readily of themfclvcs run 
into fermentation, they might eafily, by’proper care, 
be made to undergo this procefs, and consequently 
be converted into a fource of riches, that is, into fer¬ 
tile mould. On this fubje£t, we (hall here ftate a mode 
of preparing dung upon the above principles, that has 
lately been dil'covered, and fuccefsfully adopted in Mid 
Lothian by the Hon. Lord Meadowbank, one of the fe- 
nators of the College of Juftice in Scotland. It confifts 
of fubjecting common peat-mofs to the procefs of fer¬ 
mentation 
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mentation now mentioned, and has been explained by Manure*.^ 
his lordfhip, in a fmall printed pamphlet, of which, 
though not fold to the public, a confiderable number of 
copies have been diftributed among his lordihip’s friends. 

It it - -) in the following terms : “ It is proper to ftate in 
the u?tfet,” fays his lordihip, “ fome general fads con¬ 
cerning .he preparation of manure, which every practi¬ 
cal farmer should be acquainted with. 

« t . All recently dead animal or vegetable matter, lord Me*, 
if fulficiently divided, moiit, and not chilled nearly to 
freezing, tends fpoataneouily to umiergo changes, that 
bring it at length to be a fat grealy earth, which, manure, 
when mixed with fands, clays, and a little chalk or 
pounded limeftone, forms what is called rich loam, or 
garden-mould. 

“ 2. In vegetable matter, when amaffed in quanti¬ 
ties, tliefe changes are at firft attended with very con¬ 
fiderable heat, (fometimcs proceeding the length of 
inflammation), which, when not exceeding blood- 
heat, greatly favours and quickens the changes, both 
in an mal matter, and the further changes in vegetable 
matter, that are not fenfibly attended with the pro¬ 
duction of heat. The changes attended with heat, are 
faid to happen by a fermentation, named from what is 
obferved in making of ale, wine, or vinegar. The 
latter are afcribed to what is called putrefactive fermen¬ 
tation. 

“ 3. Befides moderate moifture and heat, and that 
divifion of parts which admits the air in a certain de¬ 
gree, circumftances which feem to be necefiary tp the 
production of thefe changes, ftirring, or mechanical * 
mixture, favours them ■, and a Similar effeCt arifes from 
the addition of chalk, pounded limeftone, lime, rub- 
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^ Mamie*, bifli of old buildings, or burnt lime brought back to its 
natural ftate; and alfo of allies of burnt coal, peat, or 
wood, foap-leys, foot, fca-fhells, and fea-ware. And, on 
the other hand, the changes are flopped or retarded ^by 
preflure or confolidation, excluding air; by mudwrafer, 
efpecially when below the heat of a pool in furomer j 
by aftringents ; and by cauftic fubilances, as quicklime, 
acids, and pure alkalies, at lead till their caufticity is mol¬ 
lified, at the expence of the definition of part of the 
animal and vegetable matter to which they are added. 

“ 4. Thefe changes are accompliflied by the repa¬ 
ration or decompofition of the parts or ingredients of 
which the dead vegetables and animals are compofed ; 
by the efcape of fomewhat of their fuhftance in the 
form of vapours or guiles j by the imbibing alfo fome¬ 
what from water and from the atmofphere j and by the 
formation of compound matters, from the reunion of 
parts or ingredients, which had been feparated by the 
powers of the living vegetables and animals. The ear¬ 
lier changes, and in general thofe which take place pre¬ 
vious to the deitruGion of the adhefion and texture of 
the dead vegetables and animals, appear to be rather per¬ 
nicious than favourable to the growth of living vegeta¬ 
bles, expofed to die direct effect of them; whereas the 
changes fubfequent to the deftruGion of the animal and 
vegetable texture promote powerfully the growth of 
plants, and, partly by their immediate efficacy on die 
plants expofed to their influence, partly by the altera¬ 
tions they produce in the foil, conftitute what is to be 
confidered as enriching manure *. 

«* 5. It 


* Hot fermenting dung pat takes of both forts of fermentation. 
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« 5. It Ihould be the objedt of the fanner to give Manure*, 
his foil the full benefit of thefe latter changes, decom- ' 
pofitions, and recompofitions, which proceed flowly, 
and continue to go on for years after the manure is 
lodged* in the foil. Even loam or garden-mould is ftill 
undergoing fome remaining changes of the fame fort* 
and, by frequently ftirring it, or removing it, and ufing 
it as a top -drefling, its fpontaneous changes are £» 
favoured, that it will yield heavy crops for a time, 
without frefii manure} or, in other words, it is ren¬ 
dered in fo far a manure itfclf, as it decompofes falter 
than in its ordinary and more ftationary ftate, and, in fo 
doing, nourilhes vegetables more abundantly, or forms 
new combinations in the adjoining foil, that enable it to 
do fo. 

“ It Ihould alfo be the objedl of the farmer, to em¬ 
ploy the more early changes, not only to bring for¬ 
ward the fubftanccs undergoing them into a proper 
ftate to be committed to the foil, but to accelerate 
or retard them, fo as to have his manure ready for 
ufe at the proper feafons, with as little Jofs as pof- 
fible, from part being too much and part too little 
decompofed; and alfo to avail himfelf of the adtivity 
of tb.ofe changes, to reftore to a ftate of fufficiently ra¬ 
pid fpontaneous decompofition, fuch fubftances in his 
farm, as, though in a ftate of decay, had become fo fta¬ 
tionary, as to be unfit for manure, without the aid of 
heat and mixture. 

“ By attention to the two firft particulars, and the 
proper ufe of compreffion, ftirring, and mixture, the 
farm dunghill, though formed flowly and of materials 
in very various ftates of decay, is brought forward ia 
nearly the fame condition. By attention to die latter, 

manure 
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Man ures, manure may, in moll fituations in Scotland, be tripled 
or quadrupled 5 et fimum tji aurum. On the other 
hand, by inattention to them, part of the manure is put 
into the foil unprepared, that is, in a fxtuation where 
the texture of the vegetable is dill entire ; and^its dew 
compofition never having been carried far by the heat 
and mixture of a fermenting mats, proceeds in the loll 
£a (lowly, that, like plouglied-down Hubble, it does not 
merit the name of manure. Fart, again, is apt to be 
too much rotted, that is, much of it is too nearly ap¬ 
proaching to the (late of garden-mould, whereby much 
benefit is loft, by the efcape of what had been Separa¬ 
ted during the procefs it has undergone, and the good 
effects on the foil of what remains are lefs durable ; 
for, between foiution in water, and rapid decompofition 
from its advanced date of rottennefs, it is foon reduced 
to that of garden-mould; and, in fine, the powers of 
fermenting vegetable with animal matter, which, when 
properly employed, are certainly molt efficacious in 
converting into manure many fubftances that are other- 
wife very ftationary and flow in their decompofition, 
are loft to the farmer, fo that he is often reduced to 
adopt an imperfect and little profitable mode of culti¬ 
vation, from the want of the manure requifite for a bet¬ 
ter, though fuch manure may be lying in abundance 
within his reach, but ufelefs from his ignorance how to 
prepare it. 

“ Peat-mofs is to be found in considerable quanti¬ 
ties within reach of moil farms in Scotland, particu¬ 
larly in thofc diftri&s where outfield land (i. e. land 
not brought into a regular courfe of cropping and ma¬ 
nuring) forms the larger part of the arable land. It 
confifta of the remains of lhrubs, trees, heath, and other 

vegetables. 
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vegetables, which, under the influence of a cold and Wan nres.^ 
moill climate, and in wet fituations, have got into a 
condition almoft ftationary, but much removed from 
that of the recently dead vegetable, and certainly con- 
fidera'Jy diftant from that of garden-mould. It is no 
longer fufceptible of going of itfelf, though placed in 
the moft favourable circumflances, into that rapid fer¬ 
mentation, accompanied with heat, which mafles of 
frefh vegetables experience: But it is ftill a powerful 
fuel when dried ; and, on the other hand, it requires 
long expofure to the feafons, in a dry fituation, before, 
without mixture, it is fit for the nourifhing of living ve¬ 
getables. 

“ In general, however, there is nothing in the firua- 
tion of peat-mofs, or in the changes it has undergone, 
that leads to think that it has fuffered any thing that 
unfits it to be prepared for manure. It is no doubt 
found fometimes mixed with particular mineral fub- 
ftanccs, that may be, for a time, pernicious to vegeta¬ 
tion ; but, in general, there is no fuch admixture, and, 
when it docs take place, a little patience and attention 
will be fuflicicnt to cure the evil. In the ordinary 
cafe, the only fubftances found in peat that may be un¬ 
favourable to vegetation, in fo far at leaft as tending to 
keep it ftationary and prevent its rotting, ase two, and 
both abounding in frefh vegetables of the forts of 
which mofs is chiefly compofed: Thefe are, gallic 
acid, and the aftringent principle or tan; and as 
thefe are got the better of in frefh vegetables by the 
hot fermentation to which they are fubjeft, fo. as to 
leave the general mafs of the fubftances to which they 
belonged properly prepared manure, there is no reafon 
to fuppofe, that the fame may not be accomplifhed with 

the 
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Manures, the acid and tan of peat Again, the powefs of peat 
as a fuel, and of allies of peat as a manure, ought to 
convince every perfon, that the material and more ef- 
fential parts of the dead vegetable, for the formation 
of manure, remain entire in peat. Here the inflamma¬ 
ble oils and carbonaceous matter which abound in the 
frefh vegetable, and the latter of which alfo abounds in 
garden-mould, remain entire; the foot and alhcs, too, 
which are the refults of the inflammation of each, fcem 
to be nearly equally fertilizing; and, in (liort, little feems 
to be loft in peat but the effects of the firft fermenta¬ 
tion in preparing the matter to undergo its future 
changes with the rapidity requifitc to conftitute manure. 
Befides, the foil produced from peat-earth, by expofure 
for a courfe of years, feems not to be fenfibly different 
from that obtained from dung in the fame way. Both 
are deficient in firmncfs of texture; but are very proli¬ 
fic when mixed with clays, fand, and calcareous earths, 
in due proportion. 

“ From confidering the preceding circumftanccs, and 
from trying what fubftances operated on tan, and on the 
acid found in peat-mofs, it was determined to fubjedt it 
to die influence of different forts of fermenting dung, 
with due attention to the proportions ufed, and to the 
cffedls of <the different preparations ; and the following 
is the diredlion, which an experience of fix crops recom¬ 
mends to pra&ice. 

“ Let the peat-mofs of which compoft is to be form¬ 
ed, be thrown out of the pit for fome weeks or months, 
in order to lofe its redundant moifture. By this means, 
it is rendered the lighter to carry, and lefs compact and 
weighty, when made up widi frefli dung, for fermenta¬ 
tion j and accordingly lefs dung is required for the put- 
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4pofe, than if the preparation is made with peat taken Man ures^ 
recently from the pit. 

« Take the peat-mofs to a dry fpot, convenient for 
conftru&ing a dunghill, to ferve the field to be manured. 

Lay it in two rows, and dung in a row betwixt them: 
the dung thus lies on the area of the compoft-dunghill, 
and the rows of peat fhould be near enough each other, 
that workmen, in making up the comport, may be able 
to throw them together by the fpade, without wheel¬ 
ing. In making up, let the workmen begin at one end. 

Lay a bottom of peat, fix inches deep, and 15 feet wide, 
if the ground admit of it*. Then layabout 10 inches 
of dung above the peat; then about fix inches of peat i 
then four or five of dung, and then fix more of peat; 
then another thin layer of dung; and then cover it 
over with peats at the end where it was begun, at the 
two fides, and above. It fhould not be raifed above four 
feet, or four and a half feet high, otherwife it is apt to 
prefs too heavily on the under part, and check the fer¬ 
mentation. When a beginning is thus made, the work¬ 
men will proceed working backwards, and adding to 
the column of comport, as they are furnifhed with the 
three rows of materials, dire£led to be laid down for 
them. They muft take care not to tread on the comport, 
or render it too compa& } and of confequenqe, in pro¬ 
portion as the peat is wet, it fhould be made up in lumps, 
and not much broken. 

“ In mild weather, feven cart-loads of common farm- 
dung, tolerably frefh made, is fufficient for 21 cart¬ 
loads 


* This alludes to the propriety, in clay lands, of fuiting the dunghill 
to the breadth of a finglc ridgt, free of each furrow. 
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Manures. loads of peat-mofs; but in cold weather, a larger pro¬ 
portion of dung is defirablc. To every 28 carts of the 
compoft, when made up, it is of ufe to throw on above 
it a cart-load of afhes, either made from coal, peat, or 
wood ; or if thefe cannot be had, half the quantity of 
flaked lime may be ufed, the more finely powdered the 
better. But thefe additions are nowife efiential to the 
general fuccefs of the ccmpoft. 

“ The dung to be ufed fhould either have been re¬ 
cently made, or kept frelh by compreffion; as, by the 
treading of cattle or fwine, or by carts palling over it. 
And if there is little or no litter in it, a fmaller quan¬ 
tity will ferve, provided any fpongy vegetable matter 
is added at making up the compoft, as frelh weeds, 
the rubbilh of a ftack-yard, potato-lhaws, fawings of 
timber, &c. And as fome forts of dung, even when 
frelh, are much more advanced in decompofition than 
others, it is material to attend to this; for a much 
lefs proportion of fuch dung, as is lefs advanced, will 
ferve for the compoft, provided care is taken to keep 
the mafs fufliciently open, either by a mixture of the 
above-mentioned fubftances, or, if thefe are wanting, 
by adding the mofs piece meal, that is, firft mixing it 
up in the ufual proportion of three to one of dung, 
and then, after a time, adding an equal quantity, more 
or lefs, of mofs. The dung of this charaQer, of great- 
eft quantity, is. Ihamble-dung, with which, under the 
above precautions, fix times the quantity of mofs, • or 
more, may be prepared. The fame holds as to pigeon- 
dung, and other fowl-dung; and to a certain extent, 
alfo, as' to that which is colle&ed from towns, and 
made by animals that feed on grains, refufe of diftil- 
lerics, &c» 


“ The 
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k The comport, after it is made up, gets into a gene- Manures._ 
ral heat, fooner or later, according to the weather and 
the condition of the dung: in fummer, in ten days or 
fooner ■, in winter, not perhaps for many weeks, if the 
cpld is fevere. It always, however, has been found to 
come on at laft ; and in fummer, it fometimes rifes fo 
high, as to be mifchicvous, by confuming the materi¬ 
als, (fire-faning). In that feafon, a ftick fhould be 
kept in it in different parts, to pull out and feel now 
and then : for if it approaches to blood-heat, it fhould 
cither be watered, or turned over; and on fuch an oc- 
cafion, advantage may be taken to mix it with a little 
frefli mofs. The heat fubfides after a time, and with 
great variety, according to the weather, the dung, and 
the perfection of the making up of the comport ; which 
then fhould be allowed to remain untouched, till with¬ 
in three weeks of ufing, when it fhould be turned over, 
upfide down, and outfide in, and all lumps broken: 
then it comes into a fccond heat; but foon cools, and 
fliould be taken out for ufe. In this ftate, the whole, 
except bits of the old decayed wood, appears a black 
free mafs, and fpreads like garden-mould. Ufe it, 
weight for weight, as farm-yard dung ; and it will be 
found, in a courfe of cropping, fully to ftand the com- 
parifon. 

“ The addition recommended of allies or lime, is 
thought to favour the general perfection of the prepa¬ 
ration, and to haften the fecond heat. The lime laid - 
on above the dunghill, as directed, is rendered mild by 
the vapours that cfcape during the firft heat. 

“ Comport, made up before January, has hitherto 
been in good order for the fpring-crops ; but this may 
not happen in a long fvoft. In fummer, it is ready in . 

Vol, II. P eight 
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eight or teft weeks; and if there U an anxiety to hav# 
it foon prepared, the addition of afhes, or of a little 
lime-rubbifli of old buildings, or of lime, flaked with 
foul water, applied to the dung ufed in making up, will 
quicken the procefs confiderably. 

“ Lime has been mixed previoufly with the peat ; 
but the compoft prepared with that mixture, or with 
the Ample peat, feemed to produce equally good crops. 
All the land, however, that it has beert tried on, has been 
limed more or lcfs, within thefe 25 years. 

“ Peat prepared with lime alone, has not been found 
to anfwer as a good manure. In one inftance, viz. on 
a bit of fallow fown with wheat, it was manifeftly per¬ 
nicious. Neither with cow-water alone is it prepared, 
unlefs by lying immerfed in a pool of it for a long 
time, when it turns into a fort of fleetch, which makes 
an excellent top-drcfling. Something of the fame fort 
happens with foap-fuds, and water of common fewers, 
&c. Lime-water was not found to unite with the tan 
in peat, nor was urine *. Peat made up with iea- 
weed gets into heat, and the peat i'eems to undergo 
the fame change as when prepared with dung. But 
the efte£l of this preparation on crops has not yet been 
experienced. Peat has alfo been expofed to the fumes 

of 


* Tan combines witb.animal geliy, and lot < its attringency. The 
•mimalized matter, extricated in fermenting dung, hat probably this ef* 
te£t on the tan in peat, as well as to render the acid innocent As vgc-r 
tabit matters fecm in general to contain the ingredients of, and arc otten 
fomcvvliat fimi ar to, animal gluten, it is poffible that the fermentation 
of frelh vcgeh.b-es alone may prove fufficient to prepare the peat to rot 
in the foil evpeditiouflv; but it is certainly defirable to ufe alfo anima¬ 
ted matter for this purpofe. 
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of a putrefying carcafe. In one inftance the peat pro- Manures. 
ved a manure ; but much weaker than when prepared 
with dung. There, however, the proportion ufed was 
very large to the carcafe. Other trials are making, 

"wl^ere the proportion is lefs, and with, or without, the 
addition of afhesT~H>ue, &c. In all thefe cafes, there 
can be no fenfible heat. Peat, heated and rendered 
friable by the a£tion of the living principle of turnips 
in growing, was not found entitled, when ufed as top- 
dreffmg, to the character of manure. It had been made 
up in the view of preferving the turnips during froft. 

But the turnips fprung, and the mafs heated. The tur¬ 
nips were taken out, and the peat afterwards ufed as a 
top drolling. Peat is now under trial, as preparing 
with turnips and frefli weeds, in fermentation, without 
the admixture of any animalized matters. 

“ It is faid that dry peat-earth is ufed as a manure in 
fome parts in England. But unlefs in chalky foils, 
or others where there may be a great want of carbona¬ 
ceous matter, it is much doubted whether it could be 
ufed with any fenfible advantage. Peat-afhes were 
found to raife turnips, but to have no fenfible effe£t on 
the nex't crop. 

“ The quantity of the compoft ufed per acre has va¬ 
ried, conliderably, acording to the richnefs of the foil 
manured, and the condition in which it is at manuring, 
and the feafon in which the manure is applied. From 
23 to 35, cart load, by two liorfes each, is about what 
has been given } the leflcr to fallows and ground in 
good tilth, and the larger when to be ploughed in with 
the fward of poor kind ; and the intermediate quanti¬ 
ties, with tares, peas, potatoes, &c.; and it has in moll 
P 2 sales 
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^ Manures, cafes undergone comparative trials with different forts 
of common dung. 

“ |t may be proper to add, that too much attention 
cannot be paid to the proper preparation of the ground 
for the reception of manure. It ftiould be clean, pret¬ 
ty dry at the application, and well ‘Aiixed and triable. 
Much of the manure applied is otherwife loft, whether 
lime, dung, or compoft. The additional quantities 
recommended when the land is coarfe, is juft fo much 
that would have been favcd by better cultivation. 
Common farmers are little aware of this. They might 
fave at leaft half their lime, did they lay it on in pow¬ 
der *, and on fallows, only harrowing it, and let¬ 
ting it wait for a fhower before it is ploughed in; and 
perhaps not much lefs of their dung. It is aftonilhing 
what a vifible ■effefk is produced on land properly mix¬ 
ed by a fallow, from the addition of only a very fmall 
quantity of properly prepared dung or compoft. Both 
its texture and colour undergo a very fenfibie change, 
which cannot be accounted for, except from the ex¬ 
trication of fubftances from the decompofing manure, 
(probably from its fpontaneous tendency to decompofe 
being aided by the chemical a&ion of various matters 
in a foil fo prepared): And from thefe fubftances ope¬ 
rating in the foil, numberlefs compofitions and decom- 
pofitions, or tendencies to them, take place, from the 
various elective attraftions of the different parts of 
which it is compofed. It is obvious, that an immenfe- 

iy 


* This they may, though driven in winter, and drowned in heaps by 
rains. They have only to turn it over with a very fmall additional quan. 
tity of new burnt Iheils when they come to u k it. 
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!y greater proportion of manure maft be required to Maaare*. 
produce even a little of this, where the foil is coarfe or 
lumpy, or confolidated by wetnefs, than when put into 
a fituation favourable to the reciprocal action of the va- 
ribus^fatnfaiv&ssvftontained in it, a variety and an admix¬ 
ture formed by natur?*in perfection in the more favour¬ 
ed foils, (as in the bottom of drained lakes, haughs. 

Delta ground), and which it is the bufinefe of the (kil- 
ful and indullrious farmer to form, or make compchla 
tion for the want of, by judicious manuring, where na¬ 
ture has been lefs bountiful of her gifts. 

“ It was meant to have given a detailed account of 
many of the experiments that have been made, whe¬ 
ther in agriculture or chemiltry. But as thefe are Hill 
going on, and the practical refults have attracted fome 
attention, and prompted imitation by neighbours and 
acquaintance, fo that manufeript dire&ions have been 
often applied for and obtained; it has been preferred 
to print, in the mean time, this fliort account of the 
bufmefs, divefted of fcientific language, and fuited to 
the perufal of any pra&icai bulbandman. It was in¬ 
deed felt as a degree of wrong, not to take fome fteps 
to make it public as foon as the certainty of fuccefs 
warranted. And both the power and the duration 
of the manure have now flood the tell of*a great va¬ 
riety of trials, on a confidcrable extent of ground, 
and of much diverfity of foil, continued without in- 
termiilion during the lall fix years. Hitherto it has 
been found equal, and indeed preferable, to common 
farm-yard dung, for the firft three years, and decidedly 
to furpafs it afterwards. It has been conjectured, 
from the appearance and eife£ts of the compoft, that 
its parts are lefs volatile and foluble than thole of 
P 3 dungy 
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. Waimrcs. dung; but that it yields to the crop what is requi- 
iite, by the aCtion of the living fibres of vegetables; 
and in this way waftes flower, and lafts longer. What¬ 
ever be in this, nothing has appeared more remarkable, 
than its fuperiority in maintaining (iw^tour''and five 
years) frelh and nourifhing, the pafture of thin clays, 
that had been laid down with it, and in making them 
yield well when again ploughed, and that without any 
top-drefling, or new manure of any fort. Employed 
in this way, the eflefit of common dung is foon over, 
the foil becoming confolidated, and the pafture Hunt¬ 
ed ; and hence fuch foils have not ufually been culti¬ 
vated with advantage, except by tillage, and by the 
aid of quantities of manure, got by purchafe, and 
much beyond the produce of the farm-yard. It is be¬ 
lieved that the foregoing directions will, if praCtifed, 
prove beneficial to every farmer who has accefs to 
peat-mofs, within a moderate diltance; but it is to 
the farmers of the foil now mentioned, and of hungry 
gravels, to whom they would be found particularly va¬ 
luable. 

“ Let it be obferved, that the object in making up 
the compoft is to form as large a hot-bed as the quantity 
of dung employed admits of, and then to furround it 
on all fideS, fo as to have the whole benefit of the heat 
and effluvia. Peat, as dry as garden-mould, in feed¬ 
time, may be mixed with the dung, fo as to double the 
volume and more, and nearly triple the weight, and in- 
ftead of hurting the heat prolong it. Workmen muft 
begin with ufing layers; but, when accuftomed to the 
juft proportions, if they are furnifhed with peat mode¬ 
rately dry, and dung not loft in litter, they throw it up 
together as a mixed mafs ; and they improve in the art, 

fQ 
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fo as to make a lefs proportion of dung ferve for the pre- Manures.. 
paration.” 

With regard to the other kinds of manure common- of the mow 
ly in ufe in this country, their efficacy is well known; kindTo” 
this prl^cTiihi^ty is to procure them in fufficient quan- “> anur '* 
tity. In fuch lands^tS lie near the fea, fea-weeds offer 
an unlimited quantity of excellent manure. In the 
neighbourhood of rivers, the weeds with which they 
abound offer likewife an excellent manure in plenty. 

Oil-cake, malt-coombs, the refufe of flaughter-houfcs, 

&c. all are excellent where they can be got: but the 
fituations which afford thefe are comparatively few; fo 
that in moll cafes the farmer mull depend much on his 
own ingenuity and indullry for raffing a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of dung to anfwer his purpofes } and the methods 
taken for this purpofe vary according to the fituation of 
different places, or according to the fancy of the huf- 
bandman. 

At a dill,nice from towns the farmer mull evident¬ 
ly depend for his bell manure upon the numbers of 
cattle he keeps, and the mode in which he manages 
their dung in making it up into farm-yard compoll. 

His firft rule ought to be, to fell from his farm as little 
as poffible of the hay or ftraw, but rather to confume 
them in making manure. It is only by doing fo that he 
can poffibly expe£t to fee his lands in a train of con- 
ftant improvement. For the management of the farm- Rules for 
yard the following, among other rules, are laid down 
in vol. xxiii. of the Annals of Agriculture. “ At the J un s- 
moll leifure feafon before the time of confining his 
cattle to fodder, fo much, marl, turf, dry mud, loam, 

&c. Ihould be carted into the farm-yard, as will cover 
the whole about 12 inches deep; and if there are many 

P 4 ftables, 
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. Maiwiea. (tables, hog-houfes, bullock or cow-ftalls, that are 
cleaned into it, to fpread fuch earth thicker in thofe 
places. Thofe who have the fortunate opportunity of 
ufing bog-peat from the vicinity of a bog or boggy 
bottom fliould not negle£l it} fuch ftuf£ 4 ira v ^getijjsie 
dunghill. ' -'***’ 

“ Before he begins to fodder, which will be proba¬ 
bly fome time in November, let him litter the whole 
tot-* yard well with either ftubble, fern, or leaves. For this 
purpofe, I fuppofe all his wheat Hubbles mown, chop¬ 
ped, or hochled (as it is termed in fome counties), and 
flacked in or very near the yards. If he is near a war- 
red, heath, or common, he may probably be able to pro¬ 
cure fern cheap, that is, at die price of eight or ten 
(hillings a waggon load, in bulk equal to a ton and a 
half of dry-hay; wherever fuch opportunities exift, they 
ought never to be neglected. 

“ If his neighbours will fell their ftubble at 12 s. 
to 15 s. a waggon-load delivered in, he ought to provide 
a large quantity. 

Terr. “ Fern, in burning, yields more alkaline falts dian 

any other vegetable, which is proof fulhcient how va¬ 
luable the dung mull be; but care myft be’ taken 
to rot it well, which is more difficult than to rot 
• ftraw. 

“ No money which a farmer can expend is better 
laid out than in the purchafe of litter of any kind ; for 
his cattle do not only lie dry, warm, and bedded, but the 
quantity of manure he raifes is very large, and cheaper 
than in any other way of buying it. 
leaves “ The other article I named, leaves , depends on his 
fituation. If he is in a woodland, where the trees are 
thick and ^reading, they are to be raked into heaps, 

and 
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and carted to the farm-yard, at a very moderate ex- Manure*, 
pence; they make excellent litter, and very good dung. 

If he has any marlhes in his neighbourhood that afford 
a good fwarth of rufhes, coarfe grafs, flags, &c. he Ru/he*,8tc, 
Ihonld.nvi. ntg'cjSfc to lay in good {tore of thefe for the 
fame ule; and if helVas the power of cutting the aqua¬ 
tics that rile under water in lakes or meres, or flooded 
ground, he may do it by jointed feythes, and rake them 
into boats. 

“ Thel'c Heps being taken, the farmer is well pre¬ 
pared to meet the winter, and to turn it greatly to his 
advantage; but, in order to this, he mull adopt that 
hufbandry which this climate points out as neceflary; 
but which thofe commonly efteemed more happy are 
exempted from, and confequently tempt farmers to ne¬ 
glect this neceflary bufinefs of making dung. The ma- Confine- 
nagcmcntl mean is the Uriel confinement of his cattle 
during winter. Some curious cattle mailers tie them winter, 
up in Halls: I do not require it; but it is eflential that 
they are confined to the yard, and on no account fuf- 
fered to roam about any pafturcs, which is a practice 
too common. If all the cattle of a farm are abfolutely 
confined to the yard, the lean ftock to ftraw, and the 
reft to ftraw and turnips, See. or to hay, the compoll 
of marl, litter, and walte ftraw, will have the neceflary 
quantity of animal manure amongft it to ferment, rot, 
and turn to rich manure ; whereas, if the cattle do not 
live entirely in the farm-yard, the heap may be large* 
but of little value. 

“ The common error to be feen in the management Yard-dram, 
of half the yards in the kingdom is fuffering 'the drain- ln ® 5- 
ings to run to walte. Rain and fnow will, in fpite of 
any management, fometimes overflow ; but, in general, 

the 
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M*r. :rts. the whole may be under command. The belt method 
*' is to fink a well about five feet deep in the loweft corner 

of the yard, to fix a pump in it, and to raife a fmall ftage 
whereon to Hand and to work it j a trough will then 
convey the water to a large heap of rr.aflT cftaJi. t*urf, 
loam, &c.j and daily pumping over it, will make it of 
little let's value than a heap of dung of the fame fize. The 
whole expence of what is necefl'ar'y for this will be un¬ 
der four pounds ; and that of pumping is too trifling to 
tl. .ik of. The dung lhould never be fullered to remain 
under water, however rich it may be, as putrefaction is 
in that cafe flopped. 

“ Many perfons turn over their dunghills frequently, 
Bfimr not in order that they 'may rot the fooner ; but I have often 
ftlrrcd" 11 *' °bl"e rv ed, that no dung becomes fo thoroughly and 
equally converted into a mucilaginous mafs, into black 
batter, as the farmers call it, as that which never was 
flirted at all. By moving the dung is made to lie loofe 
and hollow ; every frefh fermentation that is excited in 
that ftate volatilizes the oil and alkaline fait, and car¬ 
ries it olT to the atmofphere. Hence we fee, that a 
dunghill often ftirred or moved, though black and rot¬ 
ten, is by far drier than one which has remained un¬ 
touched ; and it is the fat oily wet rottennefs that is va¬ 
luable, that is mucilaginous. The longer you keep, 
and the oftener you mix your dung, the drier it be¬ 
comes, till at laft it has the appearance of black fnuff, 
and might be fown by hand. Hem e, therefore, to 
avoid too much ftirring and moving (which, by the way, 
is very expenfive alfo), I would let it reft in the farm¬ 
yard till the land is ready it is defigned for, and fodder 
in another yard. If the buildings and conveniences 
will not ailow this, then in the fpring, as foon as the 
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foddering is over, I would, inftead of turning over, Manures, 
cart it at once out of the yard into a heap, taking care v 
to mix the marl with the litter as well as poffible in fill¬ 
ing the carts, and making the heap in the field where 
it is tr> he ufed, leaving it untouched ; in which way the 
dung has but one ftirring alfo. The heap fhould not be . 
above four feet thick, and not carted upon ; and if it is 
put in a ill ad y place, untler thick fpreading trees, fo 
much the better.” 


The common folding of fheep is well known in covered 
many parts of the kingdom ; but the covered fold is lht ’ ep “ lo ^‘ 
nowhere general in Britain. In various parts of Eu¬ 
rope, however, it is regularly done, and among the Ro¬ 
mans it was common hufbandry. “ The method I 
would recommend (fays the above writer), is to open 
fome out-houfe adjoining the farm-yard; or build a 
flight flied in any convenient part of the farm, inclofed 
with a high pale, in fuch a manner that the fheep may 
either be under cover, or expofed to the weather, as 
they pleafed; that is, to have an apartment fheltercd, 
and a fmall area before it inclofed. The whole to be 


covered with marl, turf, or loam, 12 inches deep, and 
then well littered regularly through the winter with 
whatever litter the farmer has in plenty. The advan¬ 
tage of this pradtice is very great; a few fheep cannot 
be folded in the common manner with any profit; for 
the expence and trouble of conftantly moving the hur¬ 
dles will overbalance it; but in the Handing fold, the 
cafe is different; a fcore of fheep will in a winter make 
a dunghill that is a real object. The value of the-dung 
raifed thus, is much greater.than any one can fuppofe 
that has not tried it. Ewes and their lambs in cold 
driving rain and fnow, lie fheltered and warm, and do 

much 
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Manures, much better than when expofed to fuch weather, eipe- 
' daily if you give them hay in racks, which ihould be 

always pra&ifed in fuch {landing folds. 

“ It is faid, that in Flanders, where this hulbandry 
is pra&ifed, they ftrew their houfes with fand inifead 
of litter.” 

Craps The “ fyftem of manuring by means of green vege- 
ylougUed ta | 5 ]t es wr i ter a dds), has many advocates, and there 
have been inftances of its being attended with great fuc- 
cefs. It confifts in ploughing in a full crop of fome 
fucculent vegetable, fuch as clover, buckwheat or tares. 
To make them turn in well, two circumftances are ne- 
eeflary; tliey muft have a barley roller run over them, 
a trench-plough muft follow, going the fame way as 
the roller did. A common plough will do it very in¬ 
completely, for they are not entirely buried j if the 
points ftick out between the furrows, they will not die, 
and confeqaently not ferment: but Mr Ducket’s trench- 
plough buries completely. This work fhould always 
be done in. fummer, or very early in autumn, while the 
fun has power to forward the fermentation, for in win¬ 
ter little or no ufe would refult from the pra&ice. The 
benefit will depend on circumftances; but chiefly, I 
fhould apprehend, on the difpofition of the foil to pro¬ 
mote and forward the putrefactive fermentation. If the 
mafs of vegetables is fpeedily converted by putrefa&ion 
into mucilage, there can be no doubt but you acquire 
manure. And this will depend on the weather : if a 
very cold, or cold and wet feafon followed, the whole 
perhaps might be nearly loftj but if the weather is mo¬ 
derately rnoift and very warm, the fermentation will 
be fpeedy. Nothing lefs than a very great crop ihould 
be ploughed in j a large mafs putrefies in a quite dif¬ 
ferent 
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lerem manner from a fmall one: a thin crop might not Manures, 
putrefy at all, that is, in union with the land. A dc- v 
gree of putrefa&ion enfues wherever any animal dungs, 
but the foil is very little better for it; but turn in fo 
much dung, that the incumbent earth and the dung 
fliall together feel an excited fermentation, the benefit 
will be great, But after all, that queftion yet remains, 
whether a great crop of clover, buck-wheat, and tares, 
mown green, for foiling in the farm, will not, in the 
confumption by cattle yield more and better manure 
than can refult from plougliing them in. I muft own, 
in my opinion, they might.” 

This writer very fenfibly adds, that “ the young far- Animal 
mer fhould be fenfible of the importance of all animal mai,ures 
fubftances, which are greatly preferable to all vegetable 
manures, many kinds being procurable in great cities ( 
curriers fhavings, woollen rags, hogs hair, feathers, of¬ 
fals of butchers and fifhmongers flails and kennels, 
trotters, horn fhavings, &c. It fhould be received as a 
maxim, that all animal fubftances whatever make ad¬ 
mirable manures, much better than any thing in the 
vegetable or foflil kingdoms; and this fhould not only 
direfl him in the purchafe of his manures; but alfo to 
be very attentive in preventing any fuch fubftances in 
his own houfe and farm being wafted: the compoft 
dunghill fhould be the general receptacle of all fuch. 

I mull, however, obferve, that fome of thefe fubftances 
are fold at fuch high prices, that common dung is a bet¬ 
ter purchafe. Compoft of fifh is excellent.” 

In Norfolk, Mr Marfhal tells us, that the quality In XorfeTk, 
of dung is attended to with greater precifion than in valued.’ 
moft other diftri£ls. < To t wn-muck, as it is called, is 
held in moft eftimation; and the large towns, Nor¬ 
wich 
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Manures, wich and Yarmouth, fupply the neighbouring country. 
As Yarmouth, however, is a maritime place, and other- 
wife in a manner furrounded by marlhes, draw is of 
courfe a i'carce and dear article; whence, indead of lit¬ 
tering their horfes with it,* they ufe fund. As the bed 
becomes foiled or wet, frelh fund is put on, until the 
whole is in a manner faturated with urine and dung, 
when it is cleared away, and reckoned muck of fuch 
excellent quality, that it is fent for from a very great 
diftance. With regard to other kinds of dung, that 
from horfes fed from hay and corn is looked upon to 
be the belt; that of fatting cattle the next; while the 
dung of lean cattle, particularly of cows, is fuppofed 
to be greatly inferior, even though turnips make part of 
their food. The dung of cattle kept on draw alone is 
looked Upon to be of little or no value-, while the 
muck from trodden draw is by fome thought to be bet¬ 
ter than that from the draw which is eaten by the lean 
dock.—Compods of dung with earth or marl are very 
generally ufed. 

In the midland counties of England, Mr Mardial 
informs us, the cores of horns crufhed in a mill have 
been ,ufed as manure; though he knows not with 
what fuccefs. His only objection is the difficulty of 
reducing them to powder. Dung is extremely dear 
in Norfolk ; half a guinea being commonly given for a 
waggon-load driven by five horfes. Great quantities of 
lime and marl are found in this didrict. With regard 
to the method of raffing dung in general, perhaps the 
obfervations of Mr Mardial upon the management of 
the Yorkfliire farmers may be attended to in addition 
to what has been alrendv dated. 


In the mill- 
land di- 


“ 'Hie 
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« The general pra£tice (fays he) is to pile the 'dung Man ures.^ 
1 on the higheft part of the yard; or, which is Hill r,t. M.ir- 
lefs judicious, to let it lie fcattered about on the fide ^ ec ~ 
of a flope, as it were for the purpofe of diflipating railing 
its virtues. The urine which does not mix with the °’ 
dung is always invariably led off the neareft way to the 
common fewer, as if it were thought a nuifance to the 
premifes; That which mixes with the dung is of courfe 
carried to the midden, and aflifts in the general difiipa- 
tion. A yard of dung, nine-tenths of which are draw, 
will difeharge, even in dry weather, fome of its more 
fluid particles ; and in rainy weather, is, notwithftand- 
ing the ftraw, liable to be wafhed away if expofed on a 
riling ground. But how much more liable to wade is 
a mixture of dung and urine, with barely a lufficiency of 
draw to keep them together ? In dry weather the na¬ 
tural oozing is confiderable; and in a wet fcafon every 
fliower of rain wadies it away in quantities. The Nor¬ 
folk method of bottoming the dung-yard with mould 
is here indifpcnfably neceffary to common good ma¬ 
nagement. There is no better manure for grafs-lands 
than mould faturated with the oozing of a dunghill: 
it gets down quickly among the grals, and has gene¬ 
rally a more vifible effe£l than the dung itfelf. Under 
this management the arable land would have the felf- 
farne dung it now has; while the grafs-land would 
have an annual fupply of riches, which now run to wade 
in the fewers and rivulets. But before a dung-yard 
can with propriety be bottomed with mould, the bot¬ 
tom of the yard itfelf ought to be properly formed. A 
part of it, fituated conveniently for carriages- to come 
at, and low enough to receive the entire drainings of 
the liable, cattle-ftalls, and liog-fties, fliould be hol¬ 
lowed 
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Manures, lowed out In the manner of an artificial drinking-pool, 
1 with a rim fomewhat rifmg, and with covered drains 

laid into it from the various fources of liquid ma¬ 
nure. During the fummer months, at leifure times, 
and embracing opportunities of back-carriage, fill the 
hollow nearly full with mould, fuch as the fcourings 
of ditches, the fhovellings of roads, the maiden earth 
of lanes and waftc corners, the,coping of ftone-quar- 
ries, &c. &c. leaving the furface fomewhat diflied; 
and within this dilh fet the dung-pile, carefully keep¬ 
ing up a rim of mould round tire bafe of the pile higher 
than the adjoining furface of the yard ; equally to pre¬ 
vent extraneous matter from finding its way into the 
refervoirs, and to prevent the efcape of that which f alls 
within its circuit.” 

Of lime as The ufe of lime, as a manure, was formerly men- 
a manure. , ‘ 

tioned*, and alfo the principle upon which its value de¬ 
pends. It ought to be ufed not for the purpofe of giv¬ 
ing food to the plants, but as a ftimulant, tending to 
bring the foil into activity, by reducing to mould all 
the dead roots of vegetables with which it may abound* 
Hence it ought never to be ufed without dung upon 
foils that have been exhaufted by repeated cropping, and 
that are in a clean ftate. 

Its opera- However people may differ in other particulars, all 
agree, that the operation of lime depends on its inti¬ 
mate mixture with the foil; and therefore that the pro¬ 
per time of applying it, is when it is perfectly powder¬ 
ed, and the foil at the fame time in the higheft degree 
of pulverization. Lime of itfelf is abfolutely barren; 

and 


* Vol. i. p. m, &e. 
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and yet it enriches a barren foil. Neither of the two Momggi.. 
produces any good effe£t without the other; and con- 
fequently, the more intimately they are mixed, the effett 
muft be the greater. 

Hence it follows, that lime ought always to be fla¬ 
ked with a proper quantity of water, becaufe by that 
means it is reduced the moft effeftually into powder. 

Lime left to be flaked by a moift air, or accidental rain, 
is feldom or never thoroughly reduced into powder, 
and therefore can never be intimately mixed with the 
foil. Sometimes an opportunity offers to bring home 
fhell-lime before the ground is ready for it} and it is 
commonly thrown into a heap without cover, trufting 
to rain for flaking. The proper way is, to lay the 
(hell-lime in different heaps on the ground where it is 
to be fpread, to reduce thefe heaps into powder by fla¬ 
king with water, and to cover the flaked lime with fod, 
fo as to defend it from Tain. One, however, (hould 
avoid as much as poffible die bringing home lime be¬ 
fore the ground be ready for it. Where allowed to 
lie long in a heap, there are .two bad confequences: 
firft, lime attra&s moifture, even though well covered, 
and runs into clots, which prevents an intimate mix¬ 
ture ; and, next, we know diat burnt limoftone, whe¬ 
ther in fhells or in powder, returns gradually into its 
original ftate of limeftone both chemically and mecha¬ 
nically, for it lofes its cauftic quality, and becomes fo 
hard bound together as to require a pick to feparate the 
parts. 

For the fame reafon, it is a bad praQice, though 
common, to let fpread lime lie on die furface all win¬ 
ter. The bad effefts above mentioned take place here 
in part: and there is another, that rain, wafhes the 
/ ^®ol. II. Q lime 
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Mamtrt-s, lime down to the furrows, and in a hanging field carries 
the whole away. 

Time of As the particles of powdered lime are both fmall and 
heavy, they quickly fink to the bottom of the furrow, 
if care be not taken to prevent it. In that view, it is 
a rule, that lime be fpread and mixed with the foil im¬ 
mediately before fowing. or along with the feed. In 
this manner of application, there being no occafion to 
move it till the ground be ftirred for a new crop, it 
has time to incorporate with the foil, and does not rea¬ 
dily feparate from it. Thus, if turnip-feed is to be 
fown broad-caft, the lime ought to be laid on imme¬ 
diately before fowing, and harrowed in with the feed. 
If a crop of drilled turnip or cabbage be intended, the 
lime ought to be fpread immediately before forming in 
drills. With refpeft to wheat, the lime ought to be 
fpread immediately before feed-furrowing. If fpread 
more early, before the ground be fulficiently broken, 
it finks to the bottom. If a light foil be prepared 
for barley, the lime ought to be fpread after feed-fur¬ 
rowing, and harrowed in with the feed. In a llrong 
foil, it finks not fo readily to the bottom, and there¬ 
fore, before fowing the barley, the lime ought to be 
' mixed with the foil by a brake. Where moor is fum- 
mer-failowed for a crop of oats next year, the lime 
ought to be laid on immediately before the lait plough¬ 
ing, and braked in as before. It has fuificient time 
to incorporate with the foil before the land be ilirred 
again. 

t^uauity. Tl>e quantity to be laid on depends on the nature of 
the foil. Upon a ftrong foil', 70 or 80 bolls of (hells 
are not more than fufficient, reckoning four fmall fir- 
lots to the boll, termed -wheat mea/urt, nor will it be an 

. overiiofe , 
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overdofe to lay on ioo bolls. Between 50 and 60 may Manures. ^ 
fuflice upon medium foils ; and upon the thin or gra¬ 
velly, between 30 and 40. It is not fafe to lay a much 
greater quantity on fuch foils. 

It is common to lime a pafture-field immediately be- Liming pa- 
fore ploughing. This is an unfafe pradHce; it is thrown lture ' fic ’* 
to the bottom of die furrow, from which it is never ful¬ 
ly gathered up. The proper time for liming a pafture- 
field, intended to be taken up for corn, is a year at leaft, 
or two, before ploughing. It is waflied in by rain 
among the roots of the plants, and has time to incorpo¬ 
rate with the foil. 

Limeftone beat fmall makes an excellent manure ; Beat lime- 
and fupplies the want of powdered lime where there is ftone ’ 
no fuel to burn the limeftone. Limeftone beat fmall 
has not hitherto been much ufed as a manure ; and the 
proportion between it and powdered lime has not been 
afeertained. What follows may give fome light. Three 
pounds of raw lime are by burning reduced to about two 
pounds of ftiell-lime. Yet nothing is expelled by the 
fire but the air that was in the limeftone: the calca¬ 
reous earth remains entire. Ergo, two pounds of fhell- 
limc contain as much calcareous earth as three pounds 
of raw limeftone. Shell-liine of the beft quality, when 
flaked with water, will meafure out to thrice the quan¬ 
tity. But as limeftone lofes none of its bulk by being 
burnt into fhells, it follows, that three builiels of raw 
limeftone contain as much calcareous earth as flx bu- 
fhels of powdered lime; and confequently, if powdered 
lime pofiefs not fome virtue above raw limeftone, three 
buftiels of the latter beat fmall (hould equal as a manure 
fix builiels of the former. 

The goodnefs of marl, as a manure, depends on Marl. 

O z the 
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Manures, the quantity of calcareous earth in it: which ha* 
been known to amount to a half or more. It is too ex- 
penfive if the quantity be lefs than a third or a fourth 
part. Good marl is the mod fubftantial of all ma¬ 
nures; becaufe it improves the weakeft ground to 
equal the beft borough-acres. The low part of Ber- 
wickfhire, termed the Metfe , abounds everywhere with 
this marl; and is the only county in Scotland where it 
is plenty. 

Land ought to be cleared of weeds before marling; 
and it ought to be fmootlied with the brake and har¬ 
row, in order that the marl may be equally fpread. 
Marl is a foflil on which no vegetable will grow; its 
efficacy depends, like that of lime, on its pulverization, 
and intimate mixture with the foil. Towards the for¬ 
mer, alternate drought and moifture contribute great¬ 
ly, as alfo froft. Therefore, after being evenly fpread, 
it ought to lie on the furface all winter. In the month 
of October it may be roufed with a brake ; which will 
bring to the furface, and expofe to the air and froft, all 
the hard parts, and mix with the foil all that is pow¬ 
dered. In that refpe£t it differs widely from dung and 
lime, which ought ufually to be ploughed into the ground 
without delay. Oats are a hardy grain, which will an- 
fwer for the firft crop after marling better than any 
Other; and they will fucceed though the marl be not 
thoroughly mixed with the foil. In that cafe, the marl 
ought to be ploughed in with an ebb furrow immedi¬ 
ately before fowing, and braked thoroughly. It is tick- 
lifh to. make wheat the firft crop : if fown before win¬ 
ter, froft fwells the marl, and is apt to throw the feed 
put of the ground ; if l'own in fpring, it will fuffer more 
than oats by want of due mixture. 


Susufier 
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Summer is the proper feafon for marling; becaufe in . Manures _ 
that feafon the marl, being dry, is not only lighter, but 
is eafily reduced to powder. Froft, however, is not im¬ 
proper for marling, efpecially as in froft there is little 
opportunity for any other work. 

Marl is a heavy body, and finks to the bottom of 
the furrow, if indifcreetly ploughed. Therefore it is 
generally underftood, that the firft crop ihould always 
have an ebb furrow. During tire growing of tliat crop, 
the marl has time to incorporate with the foil, and to 
become a part of it; after which it does not readily 
feparate. 

Of late a new manure has been introduced into fome Of gypfum 
countries. This is gypfum, which is lime united with “ s u J f ma " 
fulphuric acid. In the eighth volume of the Annals 
of Agriculture we are informed, that it is commonly 
ufed as a manure in Switzerland. In the 10th volume 
of the fame work. Sir Richard Sutton gives fome ac¬ 
count of an experiment made with it on his eftate; but 
in fuch an inaccurate manner, that nothing could be 
determined. “ The appearance in general (fays he), I 
think, was rather againft the benefit of the plafter, 
though not decidedly fo.” He tells us, that its virtues 
were a fubjeft of debate in Germany. In America tins 
fubftance feems to have met with more fuccefs than in 
any other country. In the fifth volume of the Bath Pa¬ 
pers, Mr Kirkpatrick of the Ifle of Wight, who had 
himfelf vifited North America, informs us, that it is 
much ufed in the United States, on account of its cheap- 
nefs and efficacy; though, from what is there Rated, we 
muft undoubtedly be led to fuppofe, that its ffficacy mull 
be very great before it can be entitled to the praife of 
sheapnefi. In the firft place, it is brought from the hills 

Q 3 
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' Manures. j n the neighbourliood of Paris to Havre de Grace, shut 
from thence exported to America ; which of itfelf rauft 
occafion a confiderable expence, though the plafter were 
originally given gratis. In the next place, it muft be 
powdered in a damping mill, and the finer it is powder¬ 
ed fo much the better. In the third place, it muft be 
/own over the ground to be manured with it. The 
quantity for gral's is fix bufliels fo an acre. It ought 
to be fown on dry ground in a wet day and its efficacy 
is faid to laft from feven to twelve years. It operates 
entirely as a top-drefiing. 

In the roth volume of the Annals of Agriculture, we 
have fome extracts from a treatife by Mr Powcl, prefi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Society for encouraging Agri¬ 
culture, upon the fubject of gvpfum as a manure ; of 
the efficacy of which he gives the following iuftances: 
i. In 0 £tober 1786, plafter of Paris was fown in a 
rainy day upon wheat-ftubblc without any previous cul¬ 
ture. The crop of wheat had fearce been worth reap¬ 
ing, and no kind of grafs feed had been fown upon the 
ground; nevcrthelefs, in the month of June it was co¬ 
vered with a thick mat of white clover, clean and even, 
from fix to eight inches in height. A piece of ground 
adjoining to this white clover was alfo fown with gvp¬ 
fum, and exhibited a fine appearance of white and red 
clover mixed with fpear-grafs. Some wet ground fown 
at the fame time was not in the lead improved.—This 
anecdote refts entirely on the veracity of an anony¬ 
mous farmer. 2. Eight bufhels of plafter of Paris 
fpread upon two acres and a half of wheat-ftubblc 
ground, which the fpring before had been fowed with 
about two pounds of red clover-feed to the acre for 
paftyre, yielded five tons of hay by the middle of 
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June. A fmall piece of ground of ftmiliar quality, but 
* without any plafter, produced only one ton 3nd a half 
in the fame proportion.—Mr Powel concludes in fa¬ 
vour of the efTe&s of the plafter upon arable as well as 
grafsland. 

Other accounts to the fame purpofc have been pub- 
liflied ; though it mult alfo be remarked, that various 
perfons who have made trial of this manure, declare 
themfelves diffatisfied with it; but it does not appear 
that it has hitherto been at all tried in this part of the 
illand. 

We are informed in the 12th volume ol the Annals ofu-n-faml 
of Agriculture, that in Cornwall, large quantities of 
fea-fand are annually conveyed to the land, and laid 
upon the foil; a practice which will no doubt have a 
tendency to ameliorate ftilF clays, and to render them 
more pervious to the roots of plants. With the fame 
view, and alfo to fave fuel, a pra£lice is faid to exift in 
the Netherlands, of baking up the drofs or culm of coal, 
and alfo peat-earth, with clay, into lumps or bricks', 
which when dried in the air, make excellent fuel, and 
alfo afford an imnienfe quantity of valuable ufhes to be 
laid upon the land. 

We cannot quit this fubjetSl of manures, without 
taking notice of an efliiy upon it by the celebrated chc- 
milt and mineralift Richard Kirwan, Ei’q. He re- 
marks, that the only fubftances common to growing 11 "■ 
vegetables, and to the foils on which they grow, are wa- } . ^ . 
ter, coal, different earths, and falts •, and that thefc,j>!anw. 

— % therefore, muft he the true food of vegetables. He ob- 
' ferves, that grades and corn abforb and peripirc during 
the time of their growth about one half their weight 
of water each day, if the weather be favourable. “With 
Q 4 regard 
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Manures, regard to coal, it not only forms the rejiduum of all ve* 
Coal, getable fubftances that have undergone a flow and fmo- 
thered combuilion, that is, to which the free accefs of 
air has been prevented, but alfo of all putrid vegetable 
and animal bodies. Hence it is found in vegetable and 
animal manures, and is the true bafis of their amelio¬ 
rating powers. If the water that paffes through a pu¬ 
trefied dunghill be examined, it will be found of a brown 
colour, and if fubjecled to evaporation, the principal part 
of the refiduum will be found to confift of coal. All 
foils fteeped in water communicate the fame colour to 
it in proportion to their fertility; and this water being 
evaporated, leaves alfo a coal, as Mr Haffenfratz and 
Fourcroy atteft. They alfo obferved, that fhavings of 
wood being left in a moift place for nine or ten months, 
began to receive the fermentative motion; and being 
then fpread on land, putrefied after fome time, and 
proved an excellent manure. Coal, however, cannot 
produce its beneficial effe&s but in as much as it is 
foluble in water. The means of rendering it foluble are 
not as yet well afeertained ; neverthelefs it is even now 
ufed as a manure, and with good efFedh In truth, the 
fertilizing power of putrid animal and vegetable fub¬ 
ftances was fully known, even in the remoteft ages} 
but moil fpeculifts have hitherto attributed them to the 
oleaginous, mucilaginous, or faline particles then de¬ 
veloped, forgetting that land is fertilized by paring and 
burning, though the oleaginous and mucilaginous par¬ 
ticles are thereby confumed or reduced to a coal; and 
that the quality of mucilage, oil, or fait, in fertile land 
is fo fmail -that it could not contribute the thoufandth 
part of the weight of any vegetable; whereas coal is 
fupplied not only by the land, but alfo by the fixed air 

combiijcf 
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/ combined with the earth, and alfo by that which is con- ’Manures. 

’ llantly fet loofe by various proceffes, and foon prccipi-' 
tates by the fuperiority of its fpecific gravity, and is 
then condenfed in or mechanically abforbed by foils, or 
contained in dew. Lands, which contain iron in a fe- 
micalcined ftatc, are thereby enabled to decompofe 
fixed air; the iron, by the help of water, gradually at¬ 
tracting the pure air which enters into the compofition 
of fixed air, as Mr Gadolin has fhown 5 a difeovery 
which appears to me among the moft important of thefe 
later times; but thefe calces of iron may again be re- 
ftored to their former ftate by union with oleaginous 
fubftances, as Mr Beaume has noticed; and this is one 
of the benefits refultiiig from the application of dung- 
before it has fully putrefied. Hence we may under- 
ftand how foils become effete and exhaufted; this ef- 
feft arifing, in great meafure, from the gradual iofs of 
the carbonic principle 'depofited by vegetable and ani¬ 
mal manures, and from their palling into the growing 
vegetables; and alfo from the lofs of the fixed air con¬ 
tained in the argillaceous part of the foil which is de- 
compofed by vegetables, and from the calcination of the 
ferruginous particles contained in the foil.” 

Concerning earths, Mr Kirwan obferves, that minute Earths ana 
portions of thefe are found in trees, and fomewhat larger 1 alt: ” 
portions in culmiferous plants, into which they can only 
enter when difiblved or fufpended in water. Minute 
portions of falts are alfo found in vegetables. On the 
whole, with regard to manuring or fertilizing a foil, 

.^Mr Kirwan confiders the great queftion to be “ how to 
render charcoal folublc in water for the purpofes of ve¬ 
getation.” And to difeover that compofition of the 
different earths, beft fuited to detain or exhale the due 

proportion 
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Mi’mircs. proportion of the average quantity of moidure that faffs 
* in each particular country.” ^ 

Upon the firft of thefe points Mr Kirwan fuggefls 
nothing very particular. He obferves, that dung is a 
proper ingredient in the improvement of all forts of 
foils; apprehending, no doubt, that its fermentation is 
the belt mode yet difeovered of rendering charcoal fo- 
luble in water for the purpofe bf vegetation. He is 
chiefly anxious about pointing out the proper kinds of 
■*P*mres of earths or mixtures of earths which ought to be applied 
to tQ particular foils for their amelioration. With this 
ilL view he explains minutely the way in which chemifts 
may analyze the condiment parts of a foil. He re- 
Mixtures marks, that “ the bed manure for clayey foils is marl: 

Hi this all the books of agriculture are unanimous, and 
of the different forts of marl, that which is moll calca¬ 
reous is bed ; the filiceous next bed j limedone gravel 
bed of all; and argillaceous marl lead advantage¬ 
ous.” 

“ Clayey foils are defeGive both in conditution and 
in texture: they want the calcareous ingredient and 
coarfe fand. Calcareous marl fupplies the calcareous 
ingredient chiefly; limedone gravel both. The other 
marls fupply them in a lefier degree. 

“ A mixture of marl and dung is dill more advanta¬ 
geous, becaufe the dung fupplies the carbonaceous in¬ 
gredient. But the marl mud be ufed in the fame quan¬ 
tity as if dung had not been applied, otherwife the ope¬ 
ration mud be more frequently repeated. 

n If marl cannot be had, a mixture of coarfe fand.. 
and lime' perfeGly effete or extinguifhed, or chalk*, 
will aniwer the fame purpofe, as it will fupply the 
defe&ive ingredient, and open the texture of the clay- 

/£?. 
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So alfo fand alone, or chalk, or powdered limeftonc, r.Tannrcs. 
may anfwer, though lefs advantageoufly. Lime alone 
appears to me lefs proper, as it is apt to cake, and does 
not fufficiently open the foil. 

“ When thefe manures cannot be had, coal-afhes, 
chips of wood, burnt clay, brick-duft, gravel, or even peb¬ 
bles, are Uleful; for all thefe improve the texture, and 
the former fupply alfo the carbonaceous ingredient.” 

A foil confifting of clayey loam “ is defective either 
in the calcareous ingredient, or in the fandy, or in 
both ; if in the firll, the proper manure is chalk; if 
in the fecond, land ; if in both, filiceous marl or lime¬ 
ftonc gravel, or effete lime and fand.” 

The chalky foil “wants both the argillaceous and the Mixtures 
ftony, fandy, or gravelly, ingredients; therefore the chia, - T 
heft manure for it is clayey loam or fandy loam; but 
when the chalk is fo hard, as it frequently is in Eng¬ 
land, and fo difficultly reducible to impalpable powder, 
as to keep of itfclf the foil fufficiently open, then 
clay is the belt manure, as in Inch cafes the coarfe 
fand or gravelly ingredients of loam are of no ufe. 

Some think, it is true, that pebbles in a field ferve to 
preferve or communicate heat; this ufe, however, is 
not fufficiently afeertained. 

“ The beft manure for cbalky-!oam is clay, or ar¬ 
gillaceous marl if clay cannot be had, becaufe this 
foil is defective principally in the argillaceous ingre¬ 
dient. 

“ For fandy foils the proper manure is calcareous Mixtures 
».^marl. “ In Norfolk they feem to value clay more|.“[J andy 
than marl} probably becaufe their fandy foils already 
contain calcareous parts; poffibly alfo they mil'name 
marl, calling mere chalk by that name. Lime or 

chalk 
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Manum. chalk are Iefs proper, as they do not give fufficient co>- 
herence to the foil; however, when mixed with earth 
or dung, they anfwer well, becaufe they form a fort 
of marl or compound, comprehending the defective 
ingredients. 

“ For fandy loams, chalk is recommended to be 
followed by clay •, for till or vitriolic foils, lime or 
limeftone gravel, or calcareous marl; for bogs or 
boggy foils, paring and burning, or lime are approv¬ 
ed of; for heathy foils the fame remedies are recom¬ 
mended. Gypfum is alfo confidered as anfwering well 
Theoretical for heathy foils when dry. Mr Kirwan obferves, that 
ai'paring* the principal advantages ariling from paring and burn- 
and turn- jjjg are two: ** Firft, that it converts vegetables and 
their roots into coal. Hence it is, that agricultural 
writers tell us, though without knowing the reafon, 
that all violence of fire is to be avoided, and that a flow 
{mothering fire is belt. 

“ Secondly, that it deflroys the old fickly roots ; 
and thus leaves room for others younger and more vi¬ 
gorous. But onlefs frelh feeds be fown, the foil will 
be unproductive for a number of years, and the coaly 
principle is apt to be raflily exhaufted by an un« 
ikilful hulbandman taking repeated white crops in 
fuccefiion.” 


sect; 
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SECT. VIII. 

PRINCIPLES AND OPERATIONS OF THE DRILL OR HORSE- 
HOEING HUSBANDRY. 


The general properties attributed to the hoeing or 
drill hufbandry may be reduced to two, viz. the 
promoting the growth of plants by hoeing, and the 
faving of feed; both of which are equally profitable 
to the farmer. 

The advantages of tillage before lowing have already Advsnt*. 
been pointed out. In this place we muft confine our- 
felves to the utility of tillage after fowing. This kind toein K’ 
of tillage is moil generally known by die name of horfe- 
hoeing. 

Land fowed with wheat, however well it may be 
cultivated in autumn, finks in die winter; the particles 
get nearer together, and the weeds rife; fo that in 
fpring, the land is nearly in the fame fituation as if it 
never had been ploughed. This, however, is the fea- 
fon when it fhould branch and grow with moft vigour, 
and confequently Hands moft in need of ploughing or 
hoeing, to deftroy the weeds, to fupply the roots with 
frefli earth, and, by dividing anew the particles of the 
foil, to allow die roots to extend and colled nourifti- 
-vgjjnt. 

It is well*known, that, in gardens, plants grow with 
double vigour after being hoed or tranfplanted. If 
plants growing in arable land could be managed with 
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Drill Huf- ea f e anc i fafety in this manner, it is natural to expect, 
-v—v that their growth would be promoted accordingly. Ex¬ 
perience (hows, that this is not only practicable, but 
fometimes attended with many advantages. 

In the operation of hoeing wheat, though fome of 
the roots be moved or broken, the plants receive no 
injury, for this very circumltancc makes them fend 
forth a greater number of roots than formerly, which 
enlarge their pafture, and confequently augment their 
growth. 

Sickly wheat has often recovered its vigour after a 
good hoeing, efpecially when performed in weather not 
very hot or dry. 

Wheat, and fuch grain as is fown before winter, re¬ 
quires hoeing more than oats, barley, or other grain 
fown in the fpring; for, if the land has been well 
ploughed before the lowing of fpring corn, it neither 
has time to harden, nor to produce many weeds, not 
having been expofed to the winter's fnow and rain. 


Of Sawing. 

Method of As in the pra&ice of this new hulbandry, plants grow 
thednU 1 with greater vigour than by the old method, the land 
hofbandry. ihould be fowed thinner. It is this principle of the hoe¬ 
ing hulbandry that has been chiefly objected to •, for, 
upon obferving the land occupied by a fmall number 
of plants, people are apt to look upon all the vacant 
fpace as loft. But this prejudice will foon be removed, 
when it is conlidered, that in the bell land cultivated 
in the common method, and fown very thick, ejpV 
feed produces but one or two ears ; that, ^n the fame 
land fown thinner, every feed produces two or three 

earsj 
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«ts; and that a fingle feed fometimes produces 18 or DrSHHuf- 

bandry. 

2 o ears. 

In the common method, as there, are many more 
plants than can find fulficicnt nourifhment, and as it is 
impoflible to affift them by hoeing, numbers die before 
they attain maturity; die greateft part remain fickly 
and drooping; and thus part of the feed is loft. On the 
contrary, in the new method, all the plants have as 
much food as they require; and as they are, from time 
to time, aflilled by hoeing, diey become fo vigorous as 
to equal in their production the numerous but fickly 
plants cultivated in the common method. 

Of Hieing. 

The new hufbandry is abfolutely impracticable in 
lands that are not eafily ploughed. Attempting to cul¬ 
tivate land according to this hufbandry, without attend¬ 
ing to this circumftance, that it is practicable in no land 
excepting fuch as has already been brought into good 
tilth by the old method, has gone far to make it con¬ 
temptible in many places. 

When a field is in good tilth, it fhould be fown fo 
thin as to leave fuflicient room for the plants to extend 
their roots. After being well ploughed and harrowed, 
it mult be divided into rows, at the diftance of thirty 
inches from one another. On the fides of each of thefe 
rows, two rows of wheat muft be fowed fix inches di- 
ftant from each other. By thefe means there will be an 
interval of two feet wide betwixt the rows, and every 
-plant will have room enough to extend its roots,- and 
t£> fupply it with food. The intervals will likewife be 
fuflicient for allowing the earth to be hoed or tilled 
without injuring the plants in the rows. 


The 
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Drill Haf- The firft hoeing, which fhould be given before the 
>. h . a . t ^ lry ' l > winter, is intended to drain away the wet, and to dif- 
hew' P°^ e ^ ie eart h t0 be mellowed by the frofts. Thefe two 
Jpgs. ends will be anfwered by drawing two fmall furrows 
at a little diftance from the rows, and throwing the 
earth taken from the furrows into the middle of the in¬ 
tervals. This firft hoeing fhould be given when the 
wheat is in leaf. 

The fecond hoeing, which is intended to make the 
plants branch, fhould be given after the hard frofts are 
over. To do this with advantage, after ftirring the earth 
a little near the rows, the earth which was thrown into 
the middle of the intervals fhould be turned back into 
the furrows. This earth, having been mellowed by the 
winter, fupplies the plants with excellent food, and 
makes the roots extend. 

The third hoeing, which is intended to invigorate 
tire ftalk, fhould be given when the ears of the corn 
begin to fhow themfelves. This hoeing may, however, 
be very flight. 

But the laft hoeing is of the greateft importance, 
as it enlarges the grain, and makes the ears fill at their 
extremities. This hoeing fhould be given when the 
wheat is in bloom; a furrow muft be drawn in the 
middle of the interval, and the earth thrown to the 
right and left on the foot of the plants. This fupports 
the plants, prevents them from being laid, and prepares 
the ground for the next fowing, as the feed is then to 
be put in the middle of the ground that formed the in¬ 
tervals. t 

The bell feafon for hoeing is two or three days af¬ 
ter rain, or fo foon after rain as the foil will quit the 
inftrunient in hoeing. Light dry foils may be hoed al- 
* meft 
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moft at any time, but this is fat from being the cafe with Drill Huf- 
ftrong clay foils; the feafon for hoeing fuch is fre- * 
quently fhort and precarious; every opportunity there¬ 
fore ihould be carefully watched, and eagerly embra¬ 
ced. The two extremes of wet and dry, are great ene¬ 
mies to vegetation in ftrong clay foils. There is a pe¬ 
riod between the time of clay foils running together, fo 
as to puddle by fuperfluous wet, and the time of their 
caking by drought, in which they are perfectly ma¬ 
nageable. This is the juncture for hoeing; and fo 
much land as fliall be thus feafonably hoed, will not 
cake or cruft upon the furface, as it otherwife would 
have done, till it has been foaked or drenched again 
with rain; in which cafe the hoeing is to be repeated 
as foon as the foil will quit the inftrument, and as often 
as neceflary ; by which time the growing crop will be¬ 
gin to cover the ground, fo as to act as a fereen to the 
furface of the land againft the intenfe heat of the fun, 
and thereby prevent, in a great meafure, the bad effects 
of the foil’s caking in dry weather. 

By this fuccellive tillage, or hoeing, good crops will 
be obtained, provided the weather is not very unfa¬ 
vourable. 

But as ftrong vigorous plants are long before they 
arrive at maturity, corn raifed in the new way is later 
in ripening than any other, and muft therefore be fown 
earlier. 

In order to prepare the intervals for fowing again, 
fame well-rotted dung may be laid in the deep furrows 
made in the middle of the intervals j and this dung 
mull be covered with the earth that was before thrown 
towards the rows of wheat. But, if the land does not 
require mending, the deep furrow is filled without any 
' Vol. II. R dung. 
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Dull Huf- dung. This operation fliould be performed immediate* 
v v ... ■ ly after harveit, that there may be time to give the 
land a flight (lining before the rows are lowed; which 
fliould occupy the middle of the fpace which formed 
the intervals during the lall crop. The intervals of the 
fecond year take up the fpace occupied by the ftubblc 
of the firil. 

Suppoling dung to be necefl'ary, which is denied by 
many, a very fmall quantity is fuilieient; a Angle layer, 
put in the bottom of each furrow, will be enough. 


Defcription of the Injlrumenls commonly ufeil in the New 
Hujhamlry. 

Inftmim nts I'ig. .3. is a marking plough. The principal ufe of 
plate X. this plough is to llraight and regulate the ridges. The 
firil line is traced by the eye, by means of three poles. 
Marking placed in a llraight line. The plough draws the firil 
furrow in the dived ion of this line ; and at the fame 
time, with the tooth A, fixed in the block of wood 
near the end of the crofs-pole or Aider BB, marks the 
breadth of the ridge at the ditlancc intended. The 
ploughman next traces the fecond line or rutt made by 
the tooth, and draws a fmall furrow along it; ami con¬ 
tinues in this manner till the whole field is laid out in 
ftraight and equidiflant ridges. 

Breaking- Fig. 4. is a plough for breaking up ley, or turning 
up the bottom of land when greatly exhauflcd. By its 
conftrudiori, the width and depth of the furrows can 
be regulated to a greater certainty than by any other 
hitherto known in this country. Its appearance is 
heavy: but two horfes are fuflicicnt to plough with it 
in ordinary free land; and only four are necefl'ary in 

th<v 
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(the lliffeft clay-foils. This plough is likewife eafily Drill H»f- 

, bantlry. 

held and tempered. A, is the fword fixed in the fizers'- j 

B, which runs through a mortife E, at the end of 
the beam C, and regulates the depth of the furrow 
by raifmg or deprefling the beam ; it is fixed by putting 
the pin D through the beam and fword, and is move- 
able at E. 

Fig. i. is a jointed brake-harrow with 24 teeth, fha- Plate x. 
ped like coulters, and Handing at about an angle of 80 harrow, 
degrees. By this inftrument the land is finely pulve¬ 
rized, and prepared for receiving the feed from the 
drill. It requires four horfes in A iff, and two in 
open land. This harrow is likewife ufed for level¬ 
ling the ridgesj which is done by prefling it down by 
the handles where the ridge is high, and raifmg it up 
when low. 

Fig. a. is an angular weeding harrow, which may "'“-ding 
follow the brake when neceflary. The feven hind- 
moft teeth Ihould Hand at a more acute angle than 
the reft, in order to^colletl the weeds, which the 
holder can drop at pleafure, by railing the hinder 
part, which is fixed to the body of the harrow by 
two joints. 

Fig. 3. is a pair of harrows with fhafts. This har- Harrow 
row is ufed for covering the feed in the drills, the horie " 
going in the farrow. 

Fig. 1. is a drill-plough, conAru£led in fuch a man- Plate VIL 
ner as to fow at once two rows of beans, peafe, or plough, 
wheat. This machine is eafily wrought by two horfes. 

A, is the happer for containing the feed; B, circular 
boxes for receiving the feed from the happer \ CC, two 
fquare boxes which receive the feed from fmall holes in 
the circular boxes, as they turn round; and laft of all, 

R a the 
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Drill iiuf- the feed is dropped into the drills through holes in the 

bancirv. 0 

t. t . fquare boxes, behind the coulters D. The cylinder E 

follows, which, together with the wheel F, regulates 
the depth of the coulters, and covers the feed ; the har¬ 
row G comes behind all, and covers the feed more 
completely. HH, t\yo Aiders, which, when drawn 
out, prevent the feed from falling into the boxes; and, 
I, is a ketch which holds the rungs, and prevents the 
boxes from turning, and lofing feed at the ends of the 
ridges. 

Siiflch'o- F'S- 4- a fmgle hoc-plough of a very fimple con- 
piouga. ftru£tion, by which the earth in the intervals is ftirred 
and laid up on both fides to the roots of the plants, and 
at the fame time the weeds are deftroyed. AA the 
mouldboards, which may be railed or deprefled at plea- 
fure, according as the farmer wants to throw the earth 
higher or lower upon the roots. 

Plate v. Fig. 2. is a driil-rake for peafe. This inftrument, 
■Drill-rake, ; s c |,i e fiy calcul .ted for fmall inclofures of light 

grounds, is a fort of ftrong plough-rake, with four 
large teeth at a, a , b , b, a little incurvated. Tlie di- 
ftance from a to a, and from b to b, is nine inches. 
The interval between the two inner teeth, a and b, is 
three feet fix inches, which allows fufiicicnt room for 
the hoe-plough to move in. To the piece of timber 
c c, forming the head of the rake, are fixed the handles 
rf, and the beam e to which the liorfe is faftened. When 
this inftrument is drawn over a piece of land made 
thoroughly fine, and the man who holds it bears upon 
the handles, four furrows, f, g, h, i, will be formed, at 
the diftancc determined by the conftriuf’tion of the in- 
ftrument. Thefe diftances may be accurately preferv- 
ed, provided that the teeth a a return when the plough¬ 


man 
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man comes back, after having ploughed one turn, in Unii Huf- 

two of the channels formed before, marked b b: thus -- r——> 

all the furrows in the field will be traced with the 
fame regularity. When the ground is thus formed in¬ 
to drills, the peafe may be feattered by a Angle motion 
of the hand at a certain diftanee from one another into 
the channels, and then covered with the flat part of a 
liand-rake, and preflfed down gently. This inftrument 
is fo fimple, that any workman may cafily make or re¬ 
pair it. 

On Plate XIII. fig. i. is delineated a patent drill ma-ConkeN 
chine, fomc time ago invented by the Reverend James 
Cooke of Ileaton-Nouris near Mauchefter. A, the upper- 
part of the feed-box. 1$, the lower part of the lame 
box. C, a moveable partition, with a lever, to which 
the grain or feed is let fall at pleafure from the upper 
to the lower • part of the feed-box, from whence it is 
t;:kcn up by cups or ladles applied to the cylinder 
D, and dropped into the funnel E, and conveyed 
thereby into the furrow or drill made in the laud 
by the coulter F, and covered by the rake or harrow 
G. II, a lever, by which the wheel I is lifted out 
of generation with the wheel K, to prevent the grain 
or feed being feattered upon the ground, while lire 
machine is turning round at the end of the land, by 
which the harrow G is alfo lifted from the ground at 
the fame time, and by the fame motion, by means of 
the crank, and the horizontal lever h, h. L, a Hiding 
lever, with a weight upon it, by means of which the 
depth of the furrows or drills, and confequently the 
depth that the grain or feed will be. •deposited in the 
land, may be eal'.ly afeertained. M, a ferew in the 
coulter beam, by turning of which the feed-box B 
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Drill Huf- is elevated or deprefled, in order to prevent the grain 

bandrv. . * ° 

<- *——> or iced being cruihed or bruiled by the revolution of 

Plate XIII the cups or ladles. Fig. 2. a rake with iron teeth, 
to be applied to the under fide of the rails of the ma¬ 
chine, with (tuples and ferew-nuts at n n, by which 
many ufeful purpofes are anfwered, viz. in accumula¬ 
ting cuitch or hay into rows, and as a lcarificator for 
young crops of wheat in the fpring, or to be ul'ed upon 
a fallow; in which cafe, the feed-box, the ladle cylin¬ 
der, the coulters, the funnels, and harrows, are all ta¬ 
ken away. 

This fide-view of the machine is reprefented, for the 
fake of perfpicuity, with one feed-box only, one coul¬ 
ter, one funnel, one harrow, See. whereas a complete 
machine is furnilhed with five coulters, five harrows, 
(even funnels, a feed-box in eight partitions, &c. with 
ladles of different fizes, for different forts of grain and 
feeds. 

Thefe machines (with five coulters, fixteen guineas, 
with four coulters, fifteen guineas), equally excel in fet- 
ting or planting all forts of grain and feeds, even carrot- 
lecd, to cxaclnel's, after the rate of from eight to ten 
chain acres per day, w ith one man, a boy, and two 
horfes. They depofite the grain or feed in any given 
quantity from one peck to three bufliels per acre, re¬ 
gularly and uniformly, and that without grinding or 
bruifing the feed, and at any given depth, from half an 
inch to half a dozen inches, in rows at the diltance of 
twelve, fixteen and twenty-four inches, or any other 
diltance. They are equally ufeful on all lands, ar du¬ 
rable, eafy to manage, and by no means fubje£t to be 
put out of repair. 

The ladle cylinder D is furnilhed with cups or la¬ 
dles 
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file’s of four different fizes for different forts of grain Drill Uuf- 
or feeds, which may be diftinguifhed by the numbers . 

1, 2, 3, 4.—N" i . (the fmalleit fize) is calculated for 
turnip-feed, clover-leed, cole-feed, rape, &c. and will 
fow fomething more than one pound per ftatute acre. 

N° 2. for wheat, rye, hemp, llax. See. and will fow 
fomething more than one bulhel per acre. N° 3. for 
barley ; and will fow one bulhel and a half per acre. ' 

N" 4. for beans, oats, peafe, vetches, &c. and will fow 
two bufhels per acre. 

Notwithitanding the above fpeci lied quantities of grain 
or feeds, a greater or lefs quantity of each may be 
fown at pleafure, by Hopping up with a little clay, or by 
adding a few ladles to each refpe£live box. The grain 
or feeds intended to be fown, mult be put in thofe boxes, 
to which the cups or ladles as above deferibed refpec- 
tivcly belong, an equal quantity into each box, and all 
the other boxes empty. The ladle cylinder may be re¬ 
verted, or turned end for end at pleafure, for different 
forts of grain, &c. 

For fowing beans, oats, peafe, &c. with a five-coul¬ 
ter machine, four large ladles mult occafionally be ap¬ 
plied at equal diltanccs round thofe parts of the cy¬ 
linder which fubtend the two end boxes. And for 
fowing barley, eight large ones mult be applied as 
above ; or four ladles, N° 2. to each of the wheat boxes. 

Thefe additional ladles arc fixed on the cylinder with 
nails, or taken off in a few minutes ; but for fowing 
with a four-coulter machine, the above alterations are 
not neccffary. 

The funnels are applied to their refpe£Hve places by 
correfponding numbers. Care Ihould be taken, that the 
points of the funnels Hand diredlly behind the backs of 
R 4 the 
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Drill Huf- the coulters, which is done by wedges being applied to 
bam.iy. p 1{ j e or ot j lcr Q f t he coulters, at the time they are 
fixed in their rcfpc&ive places. 

The machine being thus put together, which is rea¬ 
dily and. expeditioufly done, as 110 feparate part will 
coincide with any other but that to which it refpec- 
tively belongs, and an equal quantity of grain or feed 
in each of the refpeclivc boxes, the land alfo being pre- 
vioufly ploughed and harrowed once or fo in a place to 
level the furface; but if the land be very rough, a rol¬ 
ler will be ft anfwcr that purpofe, whenever the land is 
tlrv enough to admit of it; and upon llrong clays, a 
fpiked roller is lbmetinics necefiary to reduce the fize 
of the large dry clods ; which being done, the driver 
lhould walk down the furrow or edge of the land, and 
having hold of the lail horfe’s head with his hand, he 
will readily keep him in fuch a direction, as will bring 
the outiide coulter of the machine within three or four 
inches of the edge of the land or ridge, at which 
uniform extent he fliould keep his arm till he comes 
to the end of the land; where, having turned round, 
he rauil come to the other fide of his horfes, and walk¬ 
ing upon the laft outfide drill, having hold of the horfe’s 
head with his hand, as before, he will readily keep the 
machine in fuch a direction, as will llrikc the fucceed- 
ing drill at filch a diflancc from the laft outfide one, or 
that lie walks upon, as the coulters are diftant from 
each other. 

The perfon who attends the machine fhould put 
down the lever H foon enough at the end of the land, 
that the cups or ladles may have time to fill, before he 
begins to fow; and at the end of the land, he mult ap¬ 
ply his right hand to the middle of the rail between 

the 
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handles, by which he will keep the coulters in the. 
ground, while he is lifting up the lever H with his lelt i 
hand, to prevent the grain being fcattered upon the 
headland, while the machine is turning round ; this he 
will do with great cafe, by continuing his right hand 
upon the rail between the handles, and applying his 
left arm under the left handle, in order to lift the coul¬ 
ter out of the ground while the machine is turning 
round. 

If there be any difficulty in ufing the machine, it 
con fills in driving it ilraight. As to the perfon who 
attends the machine, he cannot poilibly commit any er¬ 
rors, except fuch as are wilful, particularly as he fees, 
at one view, the whole procefs of the bufinefs, viz. that 
the coulters make the drills of a proper depth; that 
the funnels continue open to convey the grain or feed 
into the drills ; that the rakes or harrows cover the 
grain fufficiently ; and when feed is wanting in the 
lower boxes B, which he cannot avoid feeing, he rea¬ 
dily fupplies them from the upper boxes A, by apply ¬ 
ing his hand, as the machine goes along, to the lever 
C. The lower boxes B tliouhl not be fuffered to be¬ 
come empty before they are fupplied with feed, but 
fhouhl be kept nearly full, or within an inch or fo of 
the edge of the box. 

If chalk lines are made acrofs the backs of the coul¬ 
ters, at fuch a diltance from the ends as the feed fhould 
be depofited in the ground (viz. about two inches for 
wheat, and from two to three for fpring corn,) the per¬ 
fon that attends the machine will be better able to af- 
certain the depth the feed fhould be depofited in the 
drills, by obferving, as the machine goes along, whe¬ 
ther the chalk lines are above or below the furface 

of 
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DrillHuC.of the land; if above, a proper weight muft be ap¬ 
plied to the lever, L, which will force the coulters 
into the ground ; if below, the lever L and weight 
mull be reverfed, which will prevent their finking too 
deep. 

In different parts of the kingdom, lands or ridges 
are of different fixes. Where the machine is too wide 
for the land, one or more funnels may occafionally be 
flopped with a little loofe paper, and the feed received 
into fuch funnel returned at the end of the land, or 
fooner if required, into the upper feed-box. But for 
regularity and expedition, lands confiding of fo many 
feet wide from outfide to outfide, as the machine con¬ 
tains coulters, when fixed at twelve inches diffance, or 
twice or three times the number, &c. are bell calcula¬ 
ted for the machine. In wet foils or ftrong clays, 
lands or ridges of the width of the machine, and in dry 
foils, of twice the width, are recommended. For fow- 
ing of narrow high-ridged lands, the outfide coulters 
fliould be let down, and the middle ones raifed, fo that 
the points of the coulters may form the fame curve 
that the land or ridge forms. And the loofe foil har¬ 
rowed down into the furrows fliould be returned to the 
edges of the lands or ridges from whence it came, by 
a double mouldboard or other plough, whether the land 
be wet or dry. 

Clover or other leys, intended to be fown by the 
machine, Ihould be ploughed a deep ftrong furrow and 
well harrowed, in order to level the furface, and to get 
as much loofe foil as poflible for the coulters to work 
in; and when fown, if any of the feed appears in the 
drills uncovered by reafon of the ftift' texture of the 
foil, or toughnefs of the roots, a light harrow may 

be 
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be taken over the land, once in a place, which will ef- Drill Hat 
fedtually cover the feed, without difplacing it all in-ij >an<lr, ‘ 
the drills. For fowing leys, a confiderable weight 
mull be applied to the lever L, to force the coulters ’ 
into the ground; and a fet of wrought-iron coulters, 
well fteeled, and made fliarp at the front edge and 
bottom, are recommended; they will pervade the foil 
more readily, confequcntly require lei's draught, and 
expedite bulincfs more than adequate to the additional 
expence. 

For every half acre of land intended to be fown by 
the machine with the feed of that very valuable root, 
carrot, one bulhel of faw-duft, and one pound of car¬ 
rot-feed, Ihould be provided ; the faw-dult ihould be 
made dry, and fifted to take out all the lumps and 
chips, and divided into eight equal parts or heaps ; the 
carrot-feed ihould likewifc be dried, and well rubbed 
between the hands, to take off the beards, fo that it 
may feparate readily; and being divided into eight 
equal parts or heaps, one part of the carrot-feed muff 
be well mixed with one part of the faw-duft, and fo on, 
till all the parts of carrot-feed and faw-duft are well 
mixed and incorporated together; in which ftate it 
may be fown very regularly in drills at twelve inches 
diftance, by the cups or ladles N° 2. Carrot-feed re- 
fembling faw-duft very much in its fize, roughnefs, 
weight, adhefion, &c. will remain mixed as above du¬ 
ring the fowing -, a ladleful of faw-duft will, upon au 
average, contain three or four carrot-feeds, by which 
means the carrot-feed cannot be otherwife than regular 
in the drills. In attempting to depoiite fmall feeds 
near the furface, it may fo happen that fome of the 
feeds may not be covered with foil5 in which cafe, a 

light 
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Drill Huf- light roller may be drawn over the land after the 
w.r. J feed is town, which will not only cover the feeds, but 
will all'o, by levelling the furface, prepare the land for 
an earlier hoeing than could otherwife have taken 
place. 

It has always been found troublefome, fometimes 
impracticable, to fow any kind of grain or feeds (even 
broad-caft) in a high wind. This inconvenience is en¬ 
tirely obviated by placing a fereen of any kind of cloth, 
or a fack, fimported by two uprights trailed to the lides 
of the machine, behind the funnels, which will prevent 
the grain or feed being blown out of its direction in 
falling frem the ladles into the funnels. Small pipes of 
tin may alfo be put on to the ends of the funnels, to 
convey the grain or feed fo near the furface of the land, 
that the higheft wind fliall not be able to interrupt its 
defeent into the drills. 

Rcfpedting the ufe of the machine, it is frequently 
remarked by fome people not converfant with the pro¬ 
perties of matter and motion, that the foil will dole 
after die coulters, before the feed is admitted into the 
drills. Whereas the very contrary is the cafe ; for the 
velocity of the coulters in palling through the foil, is fo 
much greater than the velocity with which the foil doles 
up the drills by its own fpontaneous gravity, that the in- 
cifions or drills will be conftantly open for three or four 
inches behind the coulters; by which means, it is mo¬ 
rally impoiTible (if the points of the funnels (land diredl- 
ly behind the coulters) that the feed, with the velocity 
it acquires in falling through the funnels, fliall not be 
admitted into the drills. 

Bate Vltl. Fig. 10. is a new eonftructed Ample hatid-hoe, by 
which one man will effectually hoe two chain acres per 

day, 
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nay, earthing up the foil at the fame time to the rows of Drill Hu£. 
corn or pulfe, fo as to caufe roots to ifiue from the fir ft' 
joint of the Item, above the furface of the land, which Haud ' bc ' > ’ 
otherwife would never have exifted. 

This hoe is worked much in the fame manner as a 
common Dutch hoe, or feuffle, is worked in gardens. 

The handle is elevated or deprefied, to fuit the fize of 
the perfon that works it, by means of an iron wedge 
being refpectively applied to the upper or under fide of 
the handle that goes into the focket of the hoe. 

The wings or moulding plates of the hoe, which are 
calculated to earth up the foil to the rows of corn, fo 
as to caufe roots to illue from the firft joint of the Item 
above the furface, which otherwife would not have cx- 
ifted, fliould never be ufed for the firft hoeing, but 
fhould always be ufed for the iaft hoeing, and ufed or 
not ufed, at the option of the farmer, when any inter¬ 
mediate hoeing is performed. 

Summary of the Operations neajfary in executing the New 
Hujbamlry with the Plough. 


1. It is indifpenfably neceflary that the farmer be pro-'ammatr 

vided with a drill and hoe-plough. ration*? 1 2 3 4 5 * 

2. The new hufbandry may be begun either with the 
winter or fpring corn. - 

3. The land mull be prepared by four good plough- 
ings, given at different times, from the beginning of 
April to the middle of September. 

4. Thefe plougliings muff be done in dry weather, 
to prevent the earth from kneading. 

5. The land mult be harrowed in the fame manner 
as if it were fowed in the common way. 


6 . The 
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Huf- 6. The rows of wheat fliould be fowed very flraight. 

5 7. When the field is not very large, a line mull be 

{trained acrofs it, by which a drill may be traced with 
a hoe for the horfe that draws the drill to go in ; and 
when the rows are fown, 50 inches mull be left betwixt 
each drill. But, when the field is large, ftakes at five 
feet diftance from each other mull be placed at the two 
ends. The workman mull then trace a fmall furrow 
with a plough that has no mouldboard, for the horfe to 
go in that draws the drill, dire£ling lnmfelf with his 
eye by the flakes. 

8. The fowing Ihould be finilhed at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, or beginning of October. 

9. The furrows mull be traced the long way of the 
land, that as little ground as poflible may be loll in 
headlands. 

10. The rows, if it can be done, fliould run down 
the Hope of the land, that the water may get the ea- 
fier off. 

11. The feed-wheat mull be plunged into a tub of 
lime-water, and llirred, that the light corn may come 
to the furface and be Ikimmed off. 

12. The feed mull next be fpread on a floor, and 
frequently llirred, till it is dry enough to run through 
the valves of the happer of the drill. 

13. To prevent fmut, the feed may be put into a ley 
of allies and lime. 

14. Good old feed-wheat fliould be cliofcn in prefe¬ 
rence to new, as it is found by experience not to be fo 
fubjetfl to fmut. 

15. After the happers of the drill are fillcil, the 
horfe mull go flowly along the furrow that was traced. 
That a proper quantity of. feed may be fown, the a- 

perture 
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jj&Y'tufe of the happer muft be fuited to the fize of the j IuC ’ 
grain. .' 

16. As the drill is feldom well managed at firft, the 
field fhould be examined after the corn has come up, 
and the deficiencies be fupplied. 

17. Upon wet foils or ftrong clays, wheat Ihould not 
be depofited more than two inches, deep, on any ac¬ 
count whatever ; nor lefs than two inches deep on dry 
foils. From two to three inches is a medium depth for 
all fpring corn. But the exact depth at which grain 
Ihould be depofited in different foils, from the lighteft 
fand «to the ftrongoft clay, is readily afeertained only 
by obferving at what dilhuice under the furface of tire 
land, the fecondary or coronal roots are formed in the 
fpring. 

18. Stiff lands, that retain the wet, muft be ftir- 
red or hoed in October. This Ihould be done by 
opening a furrow in the middle of the intervals, and 
afterwards filling it up by a furrow drawn on each 
fide, which will raife the earth in the middle of the 
intervals, and leave two fmall furrows, next the row-., 
for draining off the water, which is very hurtful to 
wheat in winter. 

19. The next ftirring muft be given about the end 
of March, with a light plough. In this ftirring the 
furrows made to drain the rows muft be filled up by 
earth from the middle of the interval. 

20. Some time in May, the rows muft be evened} 
which, though troublefome at firft, foon becomes eafy, 
as the weeds are foon kept under by tillage. 

21. In June, juft before the wheat is in bloom, ano¬ 
ther ftirring muft be given with the plough. A deep 

furrow 
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Brill Huf- furrow muft be made in the middle of the intervals, and 
bandry. eaTth tlirown upon the fides of the rows. 

22. When the wheat is ripe, particular care muft be 
taken, in reaping it, to trample as little as poflible on 
the ploughed land. 

23. Soon after the wheat is carried off the field, the 
intervals muft be turned up with the plough, to prepare 
them for the feed. The great furrow in the middle 
muft not only be filled, but the earth raifed as much as 
poflible in the middle of the intervals. 

24. In September, the land muft be again fowed with 
a drill, as above directed. 

25. In October, the ftubble muft be turned in for 
forming the new intervals j and the fame management 
muft be obferved as directed in the firft year. 

To give an idea of the arguments by which the 
drill hulbandry was originally fupported, we (hall here 
take notice of a comparative view of the old and new 
methods of culture which was furnilhed far the edi¬ 
tors of Mr Tull’s Horfe-hoeing Hulbandry, by a gen¬ 
tleman who for fame years pradifed both in a country 
where the foil was light and chalky, like that from which 
he drew his obfervations. It is neceflary to remark, 
that in the new hulbandry every article is ftated at its 
full value, and the crop of each year is four bulhcls 
Ihort of the other ; though, in feveral years experience, 
it has equalled and generally exceeded thofe in the 
neighbourhood in the old way. 


“ An 
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An Eftimate of the Expence and Profit of 10 Acres Ml HuC. 

of Land in 20 Tears. ■ ba ldry ~ 


I. In the old way. 

Firft year, for wheat, cofts 33I. L. s. d. 
5s.; viz. 

Firft ploughing, at 6s. per acre 300 
Second and third ditto, at 8s. 

per acre - 400 

Manure, 30s. per acre 15 o o 

Two harrowings, and fowing, 

at 2S. 6d. per acre. 150 

Seed, three bulhels per acre, at 

4s. per bufliel. - 600 

Weeding, at 2s. per acre, 100 

Reaping, binding, and carry¬ 
ing, at 6s. per acre - 300 

Second year, for barley, cofts 
1 il. 6s. 8d.; viz. 

Once ploughing at 6s. per acre 300 
I Iarrowing and fowing, at 1 s. 6d. 

per acre - 0150 

Weeding, at is. per acre 0100 

Seed, four bulhels per acre, at 

2S. per bufliel - 400 

Cutting, raking, and carrying, 

at 3s. 2d. per acre - I 11 8 

Grafs-feeds, at 3 s. per acre 1 10 o 


VOL. II. 


/, d. Compara¬ 
tive view of 
the expence 
and profits 
of the old 
and new 
hufbandrjr. 


22 O © 


ii 5 O 


ii 6 8 

44 11 8 

Third 
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Third and fourth years, lying in grafs, coft 
nothing: fo that the expence of ten 
acres in four years comes to 44I. ns. 8d. 
and in twenty years to - 228184 

Firft year’s produce is half a L. s. d. 

load of wheat per acre, at 7I. 35 o o 
Second year’s produce is two 
quarters of barley per acre, 
at il. - - 20 o o 

Third and fourth years grafs is 

valued at 11. 1 os. per acre 15 o o 

So that the produce of ten ■ . . .. . 

acres in four years is 70 o o 

And in twenty years it will be 350 o 6 


Deduft the expence, and there remains' 
clear profit on ten acres in twenty 
years by the old way 


127 


II. In the new way. 


Firft year's extraordinary expence is, for 
ploughing and manuring the land, the 
fame as in the old way, 22I. 

Ploughing once more, at 4s. L. r. d. 

per acre - -200 

Seed, nine gallons per acre, 

at 4s. per bufiiel - 250 

Drilling, at 7d. per acre - 0510 

Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 

2s. 6d. per acre - 150 


Carry over 5 15 10 
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Brought over 5 15 10 
Horfe-hoeing fix times, at 10s. 

per acre - 5 

Reaping, binding, and carry¬ 
ing, at 6s. per acre - 3 

The {landing annual charge —— 
on ten acres, is - - 13 15 10 


«79 

L.. s. d. i>iUH«r- 

bantlry. 


Therefore the expence on ten acres in 

twenty years is - - 27£ 16 8 

Add the extraordinaries of the firft year, - . . 

and the fum is - - 297 16 8 

The yearly produce is at leaft two quar¬ 
ters of wheat per acre, at il. 8s. per 
quarter; which, on ten acres in twenty 
years, amounts to - - . 560 o o 

Therefore, all things paid, there' remains 

clear profit on ten acres in twenty years ■— — ■ . . 

by the new way - - 262 3 4 


« So that the profit on ten acres of land in twenty Argument* 
years, in the new' way, exceeds that in the old by ." ie jnjY ° 
135I. is. 8d. and confequently is confiderably more 
than double thereof; an ample encouragement to prac¬ 
tise a fcheme whereby fo great advantage will arife 
from fo fmall a quantity of land, in die compafs of a 
twenty-one years leafe ; one year being allowed, both 
in the old and new way, for preparing the ground. 

« It ought withal to be obferved, that Mr Tull’s 
husbandry requires no manure at all, though we have 
here, to prevent objections, allowed die charge thereof 

S 2 for 
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Driiiituf. f or t } le year-, and moreover, that though the crop 
of wheat from the drill-plough is here put only at two 
quarters on an acre, yet Mr Tull himfelf, by aftual 
experiment and meafure, found the produce of his drill¬ 
ed wheat crop amounted to almoft four quarters on 
an acre.” 

It appears alfo from a comparative calculation of ex¬ 
pence and profit between the drill and common hus¬ 
bandry, taken from Mr Baker’s report to the Dublin 
Society of his experiments in agriculture for the year 
1765, that there is a clear profit arifmg upon an Irilh 
acre of land in 15 years in the drill hulbandry of 
52!. 3 s. I id. and in the common hulbandry of 271. 19s. 
2d. and therefore a greater profit in die drill acre 
in this time of 24I. 4s. pd. which amounts to tl. 12s. 
3 Id. per annum. From hence he infers, that in every 
15 years the fee-fimple of all the tillage-lands of the king¬ 
dom is loft to the community by the common courfe 
of tillage. In Hating the accounts, from which their 
refult is obtained, no notice is taken of fences, water¬ 
cutting the land, weeding and reaping, becaufe thefe 
articles depend on a variety of circumftances, and will, 
in general, exceed in the common hulbandry thofe in¬ 
curred by the other. 

Certainty of Befides, the certainty of a crop is greater in this new 
way than in the old way of fowing j for molt of the 
accidents attending wheat crops are owing to their 
being late fown, which is ncceffary to the farmer in 
the old way ■, but in the horfe-hoeing method the far¬ 
mer may plough two furrows whereon the next crop 
is to Hand immediately after the firfl crop is off. In 
this manner of hufbar.dry, the land may be ploughed 
dry and drilled wet, without any inconvenience; and 

the 
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the feed Is never planted under the furrow, but placed Drill Huf- 
juft at the depth which is molt proper, that is, at about, ban ^ ry ', 
two inches ; in which cafe it is eafy to preferve it, and 
there is no danger of burying it. Thus the feed has all 
the advantage of early fowing, and none of the difad- 
vantages that may attend it in the other way, and the 
crop is much more certain than by any other means that 
can be ufed. 

The condition in which the land is left after the Coiviition 
crop, is no lefs in favour of the horfe-hoeing hufbandry of tl,e uniJ ‘ 
than all the other articles. The number of plants is 
the great principle of the exhaufting of land. In the 
common hufbandry, the number is vaftly greater than 
in the drilling way, and three plants in four often come 
to nothing, after having exhaufted the ground as much 
as profitable plants; and the Weeds which live to the time 
of harveft in the common way, exhault the land no lefs 
than fo many plants of corn ; often much more. The 
horfe-hoeing method deltroys all the weeds in the far 
greater part of the land, and leaves that part unexhault- 
ed and perfectly frefli for another crop. The wheat 
plants being alfo but a third part of the number at the 
utmoft of thofe in the fowing way, the land is lb much 
the lefs exhaufted by them ; and it is very evident from 
the whole, that it muft be, as experience proves that 
it is, left in a much better condition after this than af¬ 
ter the common hulbandry. 

The farmers Who are againft this method object, that 
it makes the plants too llrong, and that they are more j : wer3 . "• 
liable to the blacks or blights of infetts for that rea- 
fon; but as this allows that the hoeing can, without 
the ufe of dung, give too much nourifliment, it is very 
plain that it can give enough; and it is the farmer’s 

S j favU\ 
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Drill HuC- fault if he do not proportion his pains fo as to hare the 
bandry.^ a( j vanta „ e Q f t k e nourifliment without the difadvanta- 
ges. It is a If© objected, that as hoeing can make poor 
land rich enough to bear good crops of wheat, it may 
make good land too rich for it. But if this fhould hap¬ 
pen, the lowing of wheat on it may be let alone a while, 
and in the place of it the farmer may have a crop of tur¬ 
nips, carrots, cabbages, and the like, which are excellent 
food for cattle, and cannot be oyer-nouriflied : or, if 
this is not chofen, the land, when thus made too rich, 
may foon be ‘fufficiently impoverilhed by fowing corn 
upon it in the common old way. • 

The method of horfe-hoeing hufhandry, fo ftronglv 
recommended by Mr Tull, is objected to by many on 
account of the largcnefs of the intervals which are to 
be left between the rows of corn. Thefe are required 
to be about fiye feet wide; and it is thought that fuch 
wide fpaces are fo much loft earth, anti that the crop 
is to be fo much the lefs for it. But it is to be obfer- 
ved, that-the rows of corn feparated by the'e intervals 
need not be fingle; they may be double, triple, or 
quadruple, at the pleafure of the farmer; and four 
rows thus Handing as one will have the five feet inter¬ 
val but one-fourtli of its bignefs, as to the whole quan¬ 
tity, and it will be but as fifteen-inch intervals to plant 
in fingle rows. (?orn that is fown irregularly in the 
common way, feems indeed to cover the ground bet¬ 
ter than that in rows ; but this is a mere deceptio vi/us : 
for the ftalks of corn are never fo thick as when they 
come out of one plant, or as when they Hand in a row j 
and a horfe-hoed plant of com will have 20 or 30 
ftalks in a piece of ground of the fame quantity, where 
an unhoed plant will have only two or three ftalks. 

If 
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If thefe (talks of the hoed plant were feparated and Drill Huf. 
planted over the intervals, the whole land would be * 
better covered than it is in the common way 5 and the 
truth is, that though thefe hoed fields feem to con¬ 
tain a much lefs crop than the common fown fields, yet 
they in reality do contain a much greater. It is only 
the different placing that makes the fown crop feem 
the larger, and even this is only while both crops are 
young. 

* The intervals are not loft ground, as is ufually fup- 
pofed, but when well horfe-hoed they are all employed 
in the nouriftiment of the crop ; the roots of the plants 
in the adjoining rows fpreading thcmfelvcs through the 
whole interval, and drawing fuch nouriftiment from it, 
that they increafe accordingly. When the plants (land 
in the fcattcred way, as in common fowing, they 
are too clofc to one another; each rofes its neigh¬ 
bours of part of their nouriftiment, and confequently 
the earth is foon exhaufted, and all the plants Jialf ftar- 
ved. The clofe (landing of them alfo prevents the be¬ 
nefit of after-tilling, as the hoe cannot be brought in, 
nor the ground by any means ftirred between them to 
give it a new breaking, and confequently afford them 
new food. 

Experiments have abundantly proved, that in large 
grounds of wheat where the different methods have 
been tried, thofe parts where the intervals were largeft 

* have produced the greateft crops, and thofe where hoe¬ 
ing was ufed without dung have been much richer than 
thofe where dung was ufed without hoeing. If it were 
poffible that plants could (land as thick, and thrive 
as well over the whole furface of the ground as they 
do in the rows feparated by thefe large intervals, the 

S 4 crops 
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DriilHuf. crops of com produced would be vaftly greater than 
V “ • any that have been heard of; but the truth is, that 

plants receive their growth not according to the ground 
they (land on, but to the ground they can extend their 
roots into; and therefore a Angle row may contain 
more plants than a large interval can nourifli, and there™ 
fore the fame number that hands in that row, and no 
more than thefc, could be nourilhed, if fcattered over 
the whole interval: and they would be much worfe 
nourilhed in that way; becaufe while the interval is 
void, the earth may be ftirred about them, and new roots 
will be formed in great numbers from every one broken 
by the inftruments, and new nourilhment laid before 
thefe roots by the breaking the particles of earth, by 
which the plants will have l'upplies that they cannot have 
when fcattered over the whole furface, becaufe the 
ground is tlujp all occupied, and cannot be moved be¬ 
tween the plants. 

in what ■ All foils and all lituations are not equally proper for 
the new this method of planting in rows, with large intervals 
left proper. an< * toeing between. The lighteft foils feem to be bell 
for it, and the tough and wet clays the worft. Such 
grounds as lie on the fides of hills are alfo lefs proper 
than others for this work. 

This method is not fo proper in common fields, but 
that not in refpe£t of the foil, but of the hufbaiulry of 
the owners, who are ufually in the old wa , and change 
the fpecies of corn, and make it neccflary to fallow 
every fecond, third, or fourth year. Nevcrthelefs it has 
been found by later experiments, that the intervals be¬ 
twixt the rows ot plants, as recommended by Mr Tull, 
were too great, perhaps double of what they iliould be 
in the moft profitable method of culture} by which means 

much 
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much lefs crops are obtained than might be produced at Drill Haf- 
nearlythe fame expence. This has rendered the pro- ban ^ ry ~ < 
fits of the drill method much lefs than they would have 
been in a more judicious practice, and, confequently, 
has proved a great difadvantage to it in comparifon with 
the broad-calt. Mr Tull was led into this, partly -from • 
the want of more perfect inftruments for hoeing, and of 
ploughs proper for drilling. 

To the preceding Itatements, the following obferva- 
tions by Sir John Anftruther, published among the Se¬ 
lect Papers of the Bath Society, may not be improperly 
fubjoined. 

The flow progrefs which the drill-hulbandry hasObferra- 
made in many parts of Great Britain fmee Mr Tull’s 
time, he obferves, has been principally owing to the ltrutl,er * 
want of proper drill-ploughs. Before drilling can be¬ 
come general, thofe ploughs mull be fimplc, fuch as a 
common ploughman, accultomed to ufe ftrong inflru- 
ments, can ufe without breaking, and fuch alfo as com¬ 
mon workmen can cafily make or repair. Mathema¬ 
tical accuracy he confiders as not required for deliver¬ 
ing the feed: for it matters very little whether there 
be a quarter of a peck more or lefs fown, if it be deli¬ 
vered with tolerable regularity. lie therefore had a 
plough made, according to his own directions, by a 
comrpon plough-wright, of fufficient ftrength for any 
land made fit for turnips or wheat. It was tried on 
Tery rough ground unfit for fowing, in order to afeer- 
tain its ftrength; and it had been ufed for eight years 
without its needing any repair. It is a double drill- 
plough, which fows two ridges at a time, the horfe go¬ 
ing in the furrow between them, and of courfe does 
not tread upon the ground intended to be fown; which 

with 
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Drill Huf- with a fingle drill mull be the cafe, and does much 
bairtry. ^ t j ie j lov f es feet finking and making holes in 

the fine ground, which retain the water, and hurt die 
wheat when young. 

He proceeds to obferve, “ That haring read Mr 
Forbes upon the extenfive. practice of die new huf- 
bandry, and fome other authors, who gave a more 
clear and diftindl account of the different operations 
in drilling than had heretofore been given, I wifli- 
ed to try them, and to adapt my plough to fow the 
quantities therein directed. It was, however, ad- 
jufted to fow a fmaller quantity, and the feed was not 
fteeped. 

“ Not having ground fo proper as I wilhcd, it was 
drilled on the fide of a field, the foil of which was light 
and faruly, and in fuch bad order, that the preceding 
crop was a very indifferent one. It was therefore ma¬ 
nured with a compoft-dunghill. 

“ After crofs-ploughing and manuring, it was laid 
into four and a half feet ridges, then harrowed and 
drilled with one peck and a half of wheat on an acre 
and a quarter, which is nearly one peck and a fifth per 
Englifh acre. It was drilled the 27th of Oftober, and 
rolled after drilling. The crop was late in its appear¬ 
ance, and very backward in the fpring. 

“ March 31ft, it was horfe-hoed one furrow froip the 
rows. 

“ April 8th, it was hand-hoed and weeded in trie ' 
rows. 

“ April 25th, horfe-hoed again, laying a furrow back 
to the rows. 

“ May 15th, hand-hoed the fccond time. 

“ June 2d, horfe-hoed from the rotfs. 


“ June 
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« June 12th, hand-hoed the third time. 

“ July 14th, hcrfe-hoed to the rows. 

** At this laft hoeing, as many of the cars were 
beaten down into the invervals by wind and rain, a man 
went before the horfe-hoc, and turned the ears back in¬ 
to their proper place. 

“ The crop, when reaped and thralhcd, yielded me 
3<5Jbufheis on one acre and a quarter, which is 28 bu- 
fliels and three pecks per acre; and the produce from 
one peck and half 96 for one. 

“ As the produce appeared fo great, from land in 
fuch bad order, it was carefully men lured again, and 
found to be right. But this increafe, though great, 
was not fo large as Mr Craick of Gialgow had without 
dung. 

“ Mr Randal fays, * It is an experimental fa£l, that 
on a fine loam exquifitely prepared, 144 bulhels have 
been produced from one acre. And, I believe, it is not 
known what the increafe may be brought to in rich lands 
by high cultivation.’ 

“ Some years fiuee, I had beans dropt alternately 
with potatoes, at two feet diftance in the rows, which 
were three feet apart, and ploughed in the intervals. 
Tire land adjoining was town with beans and pcafe, 
which were a good crop; but tliofe 1’own among the 
potatoes a better one. I pulled one Hem of the beans 
plant'd with the potatoes, which had three branches 
,frfng from the bottom, and it produced 225 beans. In 
all the trials of drilled beans, moll of the Items had two 

branches, with many pods upon each.-From .thei'e 

and other inftances, I believe it is not yet known to 
what increafe grain may be brought by drilling, good 
cultivation, and manure. 


« { Horfe- 
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BriURuC « Horfe-hoeing is certainly preferable to clofe drilk* 

1 1 ing or hand-hoeing} but the latter is fuperior to broad- 
caft. 

“ Horfe-hoeing the full depth increafes the crop, by 
making it tiller or branch more than it otherwife would 
do j and the advantage is diftin&ly obfervable every 
hoeing by the colour of the grain. It prepares the 
ground for the next crop, at the fame time that it in¬ 
creafes the crop growing, which hand-hoeing does not, 
although it may deftroy the weeds. 'Thus drilled ground 
is kept in a loofe open ftate to receive the benefit of 
the influence of the air and weather, which broad-cad 
has not; and it is evident, front certain experience, that 
crops may be drilled many years to good advantage 
without manure. 

“ Suppofe the crops only 20 bufltels per acre, what 
courfe of broad-cad crops will give 51. an acre for the 
courfe ? But fuppofe they are dunged the fame as any 
ground in the mod approved courfe, there is the greas¬ 
ed reafon to expect as much as in the above experi¬ 
ment, which is 28 and at 5 s. per buihel amounts to 
yl. 3s. pd. 

“ Calculations may be of fervice to thofe who wiflt to 
try drilling, and have few books to direct them. 

“ One acre is 10 chains long, of 660 feet, or 22* 
yards long, and one yard broad, containing 4840 
fqu.ire yards. Then if the ridge is four feet fix inches, 
this makes 24 ridges, and three feet to fpare. Ihi'S" 
length of 220 yards multiplied by 14 (the number of 
ridges), gives a length of yards 3080, to which add 
14 6 for the fpare three feet, and it will be 3226 yards. 
And as two rows are drilled on a ridge, the number 
of rows will be in length 6452 yards ; but as a deduc¬ 
tion 
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hon of 172 yards mull be made for the head-ridges, Drinnof- 
fuppofed three yards each, &c. die whole length to be ba " dry * . 
fown will be 6280 yards clear. Now a gallon (Win- 
chefter) holds about 80,000 grains. The quantity re¬ 
commended to be drilled by Mr Forbes and others, be¬ 
ing fix gallons, or two-thirds of a bulhel per acre', is 
nearly 78 grains to a yard, or 2 <5 to a foot. But in my 
experiment, by this calculation, it was only about 11 
grains to a foot: which is quite fufficient, if the feed be 
good, .md it be not deftroyed by vermine. 

“ Now with regard to the quantity of land this drill- 
plough may fow; if a horfc walks at the rate of two 
miles per hour, he goes 16 miles in eight hours, or 
28,460 yards. As he fows two ridges at once, this is 
feven lengths and two-thirds per acre, or 168 6 yards to 
fow an acre, being nearly 17 acres in a day. 

“ Four horfe-hoeings are calculated equal to two 
ploughings. In plain ploughing they fuppofe the ridge 
is ploughed with four furrows, or eight for twice 
ploughing. The four horfe-hoeings are eight furrow's, 
equal to two ploughings. 

“ Mr Tull directs four hoeings, and Mr Forbes five, 
lit. In November, when the plant has four blades. 

2dly, In March, deep, and nearer the rows than the 
former. Both thefe hoeings ihould be from the rows. 

3dly, Hand-hoed when it begins to fpindle, if the earth 
be crumbly, to the rows. 4thly, When it begins to blof- 
ZJm *fr<jin the rows, but as near to them as in the fecond 
hoeing. Sthly, When done blofioming, to ripen and 
and fill the grain, to the rows. 

“ The laft hoeing Mr Tull does not direct, but Mr 
Forbes advifes it, as being of eflential fervice in filling 
the grain, and faviug trouble in making the next feed- 

furrows 
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furrows. They advife the patent or fowing-plough for 
- hoeing; and the expence is calculated by Mr Craick at 
one guinea per acre, reaping included. 

“ But let us fuppofe the following, which are the 
prices in the county I live in (Fife.) 


Ploughing to form the ridges, 

L. 

0 

r. if. 

A 0 

Harrowing, 

0 

o *"4 

Four hoeings, equal to two ploughings. 

0 

8 0 

Sowing, - 

0 

0 4 

Hand-hoeing twice, 

0 

8 0 

Seed, one peck and a half, at 5s. a bufltel, 

0 

1 10 

Whole expence per acre. 

1 

2 6” 


The <>ri!i Drill-hufbandry is, as a good writer has juftly de- 
bro-io^sil ^ ne< l it, “ the practice of a garden brought into the feld” 
rarfhixh Every man of the leaft rcfleclion mud be fenfible, tint 

riiore purii- 4 

ciriariv the # practice of the garden is much better than that of 
lumjMiiil. t jj e only a littie more expenfive \ but if (as is al¬ 
leged) this extra expence be generally much more than, 
repaid by the fuperior goodnefs and value of drilled 
crops, it ought to have no weight in comparing the two 
modes of huibandry. 

In the broari-caft method the land is often fown in 
bad tilth, and always fcattervd at random, font crimes 
by very unskilful hands. In 'irilling, the land mV(l be 
in fine order; the feed is fet in trenches drawn regular* - 
Jy, all of nearly an equal depth, and that depth fuited 
to the nature of each kind of feed. Thtfe feeds arc alfo 
diftributed at proper diftances, and by being equally and 
* fpeedily covered, are protected from verminc, and other 

injuries; 
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injuries; fo that the practice of the garden is here ex- Drill H«f- 
a&ly introduced into the field. bandry. ^ 

In the broad-cad method the feed falls in fome places 
too thick, in others too thin and being imperfectly- 
covered, a part of it is devoured by vermine which fol¬ 
low the fewer; another part is left expofed to - rain 
or froft, or to heats, which greatly injure it. When 
hjffowed, a great part of it (fmall feeds efpecially) is 
buried fo deep, that if the foil be wet, it perilhes before 
it can vegetate. • 

Again: When thus fown, there is no meddling with 
the crop afterwards, becaufe its growth is irregular. 

The foil cannot be broken, to give it more nourifliment, 
nor can even the weeds be deftroyed without much in¬ 
convenience and injury. 

But in the drill-hufbandry the intervals between the 
rows, whether double or Angle, may be liorfe-hoed; 
and thereby nourilhment may repeatedly be given to die 
plants, and the weeds almod totally dedroyed. 

The very fame effects which digging has upon 
young dirubs and trees in a garden, will refult from 
horfe-hoeing in a field, whether the crop be corn or 
pulfe: For the reafon of the thing is the fame in both 
cafes, and being founded in nature and fact, cannot 
ever fail. In drilling, no more plants are raifed on the 
foil than it can well fupport; and by dividing and break¬ 
ing ^ie ground they have the full advantage of all its 
S^dlity. 

The plough prepares the land for a crop, but goes no 
further; for, in the broad-cad huibandry, it cannot be 
ufed : but the crop receives greater benefit from the til¬ 
lage of the land by the horfe-hoe, while it is growing, 
than it could in the preparation. No edre in tilling the 

land 
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Drill Huf- land previous to fowing can prevent weeds riling with 

«. v the crop; and if thefe weeds be not deftroyed while the 

crop is growing, they will greatly injure it. In the 
broad-call hulbandry this cannot be done ; but in drill¬ 
ing, the horfe-hoe will effe£t it ealily. 

And what adds to the farmer’s misfortuneis, that the 
moll pernicious weeds have feeds winged with down, 
which are carried by the wind to great diftances; (pch 
as thirties, fow-tliiftles, colts-foot, and fome others. 

•If the expence of horfe-hoeing be objected, there are 
two anfwcrs which may very properly be made: The 
firft is, that this expence is much lefs than that of hand- 
hoeing, were it pra&icable, or of hand-weeding. The 
fecond is, that it is more than repaid by the quantity 
of feed faved by drilling; to fay nothing of the extra 
quantity and goodnefs of the crops, which are generally 
felf-evident. , 

< 

Rem arks on Upon the whole, we have accounted it neceflary to 
ftatements. Hate the nature of the drill or horfe-hoeing hulband¬ 
ry, together with the arguments in fupport of it, and 
this chiefly for two reafons: Firft, becaufe it ftill has a 
conliderable number of very refpe&ablc agriculturifts 
in different parts of the ifland who adhere to it; and, 
fecondly, becaufe the art itfelf was undoubtedly at one 
period greatly indebted to it. It was of great ufe in 
exciting fufpicions concerning the corre&nefs of u -i old 
modes of cultivation, and in directing the views botk cfL. 
philofophers and of farmers towards improvement in 
general. It .is to be obferved, however, that a part of 
the celebrity of the horfe-hoeing hulbandry undoubted¬ 
ly arifes from comparing it with the defective modes 
ef cultivation which ordinarily prevailed at the time of 

its 
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its introduction; but fince the difcovery of the value of Drill Huf- 
turnips and clover, as preparations for barley and wheat, - 1 

the character of the broad-cad hufbandry has greatly 
altered. In confequence of an endlefs variety of trials, 
by ikilful and unprejudiced men, the horfe-hoeing me¬ 
thod is not abfolutely rejected, though it is reftriCted 
in its application. With regard to white crops, it feems 
ufen the whole juftly to be difregarded; though it is re¬ 
tained for potatoes, cabbages, and beans, and frequent¬ 
ly alfo turnips. With regard to thefe, it pofleffes this 
great advantage, that it becomes a moft valuable fubfti- 
tute for the expenfive requifite of a fummer fallow, 
which would otherwile be neceffary to clean and pul¬ 
verize the foil. 

It may be proper here to remark, however, that the -p,,. ^ r jjj 
drill hulbandry is by no means a modern European in- liuft)an<ir y 

, . , not a mo- 

vention. In China it is univerlally practifcd. It is now j er n difeo- 
ufed in the Carnatic, and in all probability has exifted very ‘ 
among the induilrious nations of India from a very ear¬ 
ly period. It is ufed not only for all grains, but alfo for 
the culture of tobacco, cotton, and the caftor-oil plant. 

Betides the drill-plough, and the common plough, the 
Indians ufe a third, with a horizontal fhare, which im¬ 
mediately follows the drill-plough at work. It is fet 
into the earth about the depth of 7 or 8 inches, and pafles 
under three drills at once. It operates by agitating the 
earth, fo as to make the fides of the drills fall in and co¬ 
ver the feed, w'hich it does fo effectually as fcarceiy to 
leave any traces of a plough. 
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PART II. 

cultivation of vegetables MORE PROPERLY ARTI¬ 
CLES OF COMMERCE. 


rT»HESE in general are fuch as cannot be ufed for 
-*■ food; and are principally flax, hemp, rape, hops, 
and timber of various kinds. Of each of thefe we (hall 
treat particularly in the following ieftions. 


SECT. I. 

OP FLAX AND HEMP, 

FUiMut Flax is cultivated not only with a view to the 
common purples of maiding linen, but for the fake of 
its feed alfo ; and thus fornls a moil extenfive article of 
Commerce, all the oil ufed by painters, at lead for 
linfeed- common purpofes, being extracted from this feed. The 
feed’itfclf ca ^ e which remains after the extraction of theVd is 
oil* U fd * n ^ ome P^ aces ufed as a manure, and in others fold iw? 
fattening fattening of cattle. In the Vale of Gloucefter, Mr 
Cittle ’ Marfhal informs us, that it is, next to hay, the main 
article of ftall-fattening; though the price is now be¬ 
come fo great, that it probably leaves little or no profit 
to the confumer, having within a few years rifen from 

three 
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three guineas to fix and fix and a half, and the loweft Flax and 
price being five guineas per ton; and even this is lower ■ Hemp ’ 
than it was lately. Hence fome individuals have been 
induced to try the effeft of linfeed itfelf boiled to a 
jelly, and mixed with flour, bran, or chaiF, with, good 
fuccefs, as Mr Marlhal has been informed; and even 
the oil itfelf has been tried for the fame purpofe in 
H-arefordihire. Though this plant is in univerfal cul¬ 
ture over the whole kingdom, yet it appears by the vaft 
quantity imported, that by far too little ground is em¬ 
ployed in that way. As Mr Marflial takes notice of Culture of 
its culture only in the county of Yorkfhire, it probably Yorkfliire. 
does noL -take any great part of the hufbandry of the 
other counties of which he treats; and even in York- 
fhire he tells us, that its cultivation is confined to a few 
diftridts. The kind cultivated there is that called blea 
line , or the blue or lead-coloured flax, and this requires 
a rich dry foil for its cultivation. A deep, fat, fandy 
loam is perhaps the only foil on which it can be culti¬ 
vated with advantage. If fown upon old corn land, it 
ought to be well cleaned from weeds, and rendered 
perfectly friable by fummer-fallow. Manure is fel- 
dom or ever fet on for a line crop: ana the foil pro- 
cefs confifts generally of a Angle ploughing. The feed¬ 
time is in the month of May, but much depends on the 
ftate of the foil at the time of fowing. “ It fhould 
nejjVier be wet nor dry; and the furface ought to be 
made as fine as that of a garden bed. Not a clod of 
the fize of an egg fhould remain unbroken.” Two 
bufhels of feed are ufually fown upon an acre: the fur- 
face, after being harrowed, is fometimes raked with 
garden or hay rakes; and the operation would be (till 
more complete if the clods and other obftru&ions, 

T 2 which 
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Flai and which cannot be eafily removed, were drawn into th# 
v ‘~> interfurrows. A light hand-roller ufed between the 
final raking and harrowing would much affift this ope* 
ration. The chief requifite during the time of vegeta¬ 
tion is weeding, which ought to be performed with the 
utmoft care \ and for this reafon it is particularly re- 
quiiite that the ground fhould be previoufly cleanfed as 
well as poffible, othcrwife the expence of weeding •be¬ 
comes too great to be borne, or the crop mull be con- 
fiderably injured. It is an irreparable injury, if, 
through a dry feafon, the plants come up in two crops ; 
or if by accident or mifmanagement they be too thin. 
The goodnefs of the crop depends on its running up 
with a fingle ftalk without branches: for wherever it 
ramifies, there the length of the line terminates; and 
this ramification is the confequence of its having too 
much room at the root, or getting above the plants 
which furround it. The branches are never of any ufe, 
being unavoidably worked off in dreffing; and the item 
itfelf, unlefs it bear a due proportion to the length of 
the crop, is likewife worked off among the refufe. This 
ramification of the flax will readily be occafioncd by 
clods on the ground when fown. A fecond crop is very 
feldom attended with any profit j for being overgrown 
with the fpreading plants of the firft crop, it remains 
weak and fhort, and at pulling time is left to rot upon 
the land. \ 

Flax is injured not only by drought but by frott, 
and is fometimes attacked, even when got five or fix 
inches high, by a fmall white flug, which ftrips off the 
leaves to the top, and the (talks bending with their 
weight are thus fometimes drawn into the ground. 
Hence, if the crop does not promife fair at weeding 

time. 
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time, our author advifes not to bellow farther labour and Flat and 
expence upon it. A crop of turnips or rape will gene- > 1 . 

rally pay much better than fuch a crop of flax. The 
time of flax-harveft in Yorkfhire is generally in the lat¬ 
ter end of July or beginning of Auguft. 

On the whole, our author remarks, that “ the good- M r War . 
nefs of the crop depends in fomc meafure upon its^* 1,,r ^ 
length} and this upon its evennefs and clofenefs upon (tax crops, 
the ground. Three feet high is a good length, and 
the thicknefs of a crow’s quill a good thicknefs. A fine 
ftalk affords more line and fewer fhivers than a thick 


one. A tall thick fet crop is therefore defirable. But 
unlefs the land be good, a thick crop cannot attain a 
fufficient length of Item. Hence the folly of fowing 
flax on land which is unfit for it. Neverthelefs, with 
a fuitable foil, a fufiiciency of feed evenly diftributed, 
and a favourable feafon, flax may turn out a very profita¬ 
ble crop. The flax crop, however, has its difadvantages : 
it interferes with harvcft, and is generally believed to be 
a great exhaufter of the foil, efpecially when its feed is 
fuffered to ripen. Its cultivation ought therefore to be 
confined to rich grafs-land dillri&s, where harveft is a fe- 
condary objeft, and where its exhauftion maybe rather fa- 

ing the too great ranknefs of rich frefh broken ground. 

In the 5th volume of Bath Papers, Mr Bartley, near Mr B)ul _ 
Briftol, gives an account of the expences and produce 
of five acres of flax cultivated on a rich loamy fand. 

The total expence was 42I. 13s. 4d.; the produce was 
ten packs of flax at 5I. 5 s. value 52I. 10s. 35 bulhels 
of linfeed at 5s. value 81 . 15s.: the net profit therefore, 
was 18I. its. 8d. or 4I. 13s. 4d. per acre. This gen¬ 
tleman is of opinion that flax-growers ought to make it 
T 3 their 
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Flax and their ftaple article, and coniider the other parts of their 
farm as in fubfcrviency to it. 

aj£"etl by t * ie f econ d v °lu me of Bath Papers, a Dorfetlhire' 
(hire gen- gentleman, who writes on the culture of hemp and flax, 
gives an account fomewhat different from that of Mr 
Marfhal.’ Inftead of txhaujling crops, he maintains 
that they are both ameliorating crops if cut without 
feeding; and as the bell crops of both are raifed frem 
foreign feed, he is of opinion that there is little occa- 
fion for railing it in this country.. A crop of hemp, 
he informs us, prepares the land for flax, and is there¬ 
fore clear gain to the farmer. “ That thefe plants 
impoverilh the foil,” he repeats, “ is a mere vulgar 
notion, devoid of all truth.—The bell hiltorical rela¬ 
tions, and the verbal accounts of honeft ingenious 
planters, concur in declaring it to be a vain prejudice, 
unfupported by any authority, and that thefe crops 
Flax and really meliorate and improve the foil.” He is like- 
bc'cf! "i'va- wife of opinion, that the growth of hemp and flax is 
po<t| U « " not neceffarily confined to rich foils, but that they may 
weii aa rich be cultivated with profit alfo upon poor fandy ground, 
if a little expence be laid out in manuring it. ** Spal- 
ding-nioor in Lincolnihire is a barren fand; and yet 
with proper care and culture it produces the heft hemp 
in England, and in large quantities. In the ifle of 
Aiholme, in the fame county, equal quantities are pro¬ 
duced ; for the culture and management of it is the 
principal employ of the inhabitants j and, according 
to Leland, it was fo in the reign of Henry VIII. In 
Marihland. the foil is a clay or ftrong warp, thrown 
up by the river Oufe, and of fuch a quality, that it 
cracks with the heat of the fun, till a hand may be put 
into the chinks* yet if it be once covered with the 

heny 
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hemp or flax before the heats come on, the ground Flu and 
will not crack that fummer. When the land is fandy,. Htm P- . 
they'firft fow it with barley, and the following fpring 
they manure the ftubble with horfe or cow dung, and 
plough it under. Then they fow their hemp or flax, 
and harrow it in with a light harrow, having (hort 
teeth. A good crop deftroys all the weeds, and makes 
* r fine fallow for flax in the fpring. As foon as the 
flax is pulled, they prepare the ground for wheat. Lime, 
marl, and the mud of ponds, is an excellent compoft for 
hemp-lands.” 

Our author takes notice of die vaft quantity of flax V*ft quae 
and hemp, not lefs than 11,000 tons, imported in theInd heofp* 
year 1763 into Britain} and complains that it is notP’P 0 ^ 
raifed in the ifland, which he thinks might be done, tain, 
though it would require 60,000 acres for the purpofe. 

He obferves, that' the greater part of thofe rich marlhy 
lands lying to the weft of Mendip hills are very proper 
for the cultivation of hemp and flax ; and if laid out in 
diis manner could not fail of turning out highly advan¬ 
tageous both to the landholders and the public at large. 

« The vaft quantities of hemp and flax (fays he) which 
have been raifed on lands of the fame kind in. Lincoln- 
fhire marfhes, and the fens of the Ifle of Ely and Hun- 
tingdonfliire, are a full proof of die truth of my af- 
fertion. Many hundreds of acres in the above-men¬ 
tioned places, which, for pafturage or grazing, were 
not worth more than twenty or twenty-five ihillings 
per acre, have been readily let at 4I. the firft year, 3I. 
the fecond, and 2I. the third. The reafon 0/ this fup- 
pofed declining value of land, in proportion to the 
number of years fown with flax, is, that it is ufiial with 
them to feed it for the purpofe of making oil, that be- 
T 4 ing 
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Th* and fog the principal caufe of the land being thereby impoi 

Hemp. 

/ venlhed. 

It is certain, that the quantity of hemp exported from 
St Peterlburgh in Britifh (hips has continued to increafe, 
even in time of peace, fo that in 1785 the quantity of 
hemp exported from Peterlburgh in Britilh fhips was, 
as follows: 


Poods. 


Of clean hemp. 

*.038,791 

Outlhot, 

37 » 3»2 

Half clean. 

1 8,3 74 

Hemp codille. 

19,251 


1,113,798 


There are 63 poods to a ton, confequently the whole 
amounted to 17,69$ tons; and it is faid that this 
quantity has fince been tripled and quadrupled. It is 
therefore an objeft of great national importance to con- 
fider, whether flax and hemp might not be profitably 
reared in our own country without producing any alarm 
Mr Dnmo's concerning their tendency to exhauft the foil. With 

report on ° * 

the culture this view we (hall here date the fubftance of a report 
hemp*in " 1 made by Mr Durno, Britifh conful at Pruflia in 1789, 
Fruifia, flee. to t h e lords of the Committee of Council for Trade, 
concerning the method of cultivating flax and hemp in 
Pruflia, Ruflia, and Poland. 

A black, not morally, open gravelly foil is preferred, 
as flax and hemp become exuberant and coarfe on too 
rich a. foil. To afeertain the proper middle degree of 
ftrength of foil, previous crops of grain are taken. On 
a vigorous foil wheat is firft fown j then rye, barley, 
qats y and laft of all flax or hemp. Two fuccefGve 

crop,*: 
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crops of hemp are taken if the land is intermediately 
dunged. For one crop of flax, it is not dunged at all. 
On a foil of lefs ftrength, flax and hemp are fown im¬ 
mediately after a winter crop of rye, the land being 
ploughed in autumn, if the weather allows ; if not, in 
fpring. It is then harrowed and manured, and again 
ploughed immediately before fowing. Another win- 
tgr.crop of rye may immediately be fown in the fame 
field after drawing the flax or hemp ; but after the flax, 
dung is in this cafe neceilary. A field that has been 
laid down in fallow, if only ploughed up, yields a bet¬ 
ter crop of flax than if manured and cultivated in the 
above or any other way. Flax and hemp are fown 
from the 25th of May to the 10th of June, and the flax 
is reaped in the end of Auguft, and hemp in the end of 
September. 

As to their elFe£b on the foil, no kind of grain can 
be fown immediately after a crop of flax without dung¬ 
ing, but after one of hemp, any grain, and even hemp 
itfelf, may be fown without manure. Hemp cleans the 
ground by fuffocating, by its broad leaves, all forts of 
weeds or undergrowth; but flax mull be weeded once 
or twice before it blooms. Flax is plucked when the 
ftalk becomes yellowilh, the pods brown, and the feed 
hard and full bodied. For finer flax, the ftalk is pull¬ 
ed while yet green} but the feed is then facrificed, and 
fit only for crufliing for oil, of which it produces a 
fmall quantity. Hemp is alfo plucked or drawn when 
the ftalk and pods have changed colour. If the flax 
is very dry when plucked, the feed is ftripped off imme¬ 
diately ; if not, it is allowed to dry on the field. The 
feed-pods are fpread thinly on a floor, where they are 
turned twice a-day, till fp dry that they open of them- 

felves; 
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Tlixand felves} when it is thrafhed and cleaned like other grain. 

Hemp. __ 

t To gain the hemp-feed, the hemp itfelf, when plucked, 
is.fet on end againft any convenient place. The roots, 
and top-ends are then cut off. The roots are thrown 
away, and the top-ends are thrafhed out and cleaned. 
The feed is apt to be fpoiled by remaining in a moift 
ftate for any length of time. 

As foon as the feed has been gained, the dt:: 
and hemp are fteeped in water till the flax feparate 
from the rind, and the hemp till the harl fprings from 
the ftalk. In foft water, in warm weather, nine or 
ten days are fufRcient for this purpofe. In hard water, 
with cold weather, from fourteen days to three weeks 
are requiiite. Stagnate is preferred to running water j 
but fifh ponds and the drinking places of cattle mult 
be avoided, as the fifh would be deflroyed, and the 
water would be rendered unwholefome and unpalata¬ 
ble to the cattle*, but a muddy or flimy bottom is pre¬ 
ferred. In the i'outhern provinces of Poland, as Vol- 
Itinia, Podolia, &c. fteeping is not praftifed, on the 
fuppofition that it weakens the harl and darkens 
the colour, though this idea feems to have no founda¬ 
tion. 

After being taken out of the fteep, the flax is dried 
on a grafs held ; after which it is gathered up into fmall 
flacks; but the hemp, inftead of being fpread out on a 
Held, is fet up againft the walls of buildings till it is alfo 
dried, after which they are both houfed. 

It is generally underftood in thefe countries,* that the 
cultivation of flax and hemp is more profitable than that 
pf any kind of grain. 

'Pie following is deferibed by an American gentle¬ 
man. 
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man, Edward Antill, Efq.*, as the beft mode of railing Flax and 
hemp in that country. The foil ought by no means to - emp ~ 
be wet, but ought to be well dunged, and rendered 
ftrong and mellow. “ Some time in May, the ground hemp, 
being moift and in a vegetating ftate, but by no means 
wet, muft be well ploughed, the furrows mail be clofe 
and even, and the foil muft lie light and mellow *, it 
muft then be fown very even, with two buihels of feed 
upon one acre. A man with an iron-tooth harrow fol* 
lows the fower, and harrows in the feed with two horfes, 
without any balks *, for the lefs the ground is trampled 
the better. If harrowing one way be not fufficient to 
cover the feed, though it would be beft if that could be 
done, it muft be crofs harrowed. The ground being 
moift, as I faid before, but by no means fo wet as to 
clod, which would ruin the crop, the feed will all ftart 
and come up together, which is a fure fign of a good 
crop, and nothing after that, but too much wet, will 
hurt it; for hemp thus come up bids defiance to weeds 
and grafs of every kind. Its growth is fo quick, and 
it fo effectually {hades the ground, that nothing below 
ean rife, or (how its head; and it fo preferves all the 
moifture below, that the hotter and drier the weather 
the fafter it grows. Whereas, if the feed be fown 
when the ground is dry, the feed that lies deepeft where 
the moifture is, will come up firft, and thefe plants 
will fhadc and ftarve thofe that come up after; by 
which means the firft comers will be too large, and the 
laft will be much too fmall, fo that the crop will be 
greatly damaged every way: fo much depends, upon 

this 
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FI** and this one circumftance of fowing the feed when th« 
i ground is moift and fit to receive it. The crop thus 
rightly managed will ftand as thick as very good wheat, 
and be from four to fix feet high, according to the 
ftrength of the ground, and the Items will not be thicker 
than a good wheat ftraw; by this means the hemp will 
be finer; it will yield the greater quantity; and it may 
be plucked from the ground, like flax, which will he.?, 
great faving. But if it be fown thin, that is, one bu- 
fliel to an acre, which is the common practice, it grow 9 
large : the hemp is harfh and coarfe, and then it mud 
be cut with hooks, which occafions great wade; for 
four or five inches above the ground is left by way of 
ftubble, which contains the bed and heavieft parts of 
the hemp. 

“ When the hemp has got its growth, and is fit to be 
plucked, which you will know by the under leaves of 
the carle or male hemp turning yellow and falling off, 
the fooner it is pulled the better. It mult then be 
bound up with draw bands, in (ingle band (heaves, ra¬ 
ther fmall than large, and each (heaf mud be bound in 
two places, and the fooner it is carried to the water to 
rot the better. Water-rotted hemp, if it be rightly ma¬ 
naged, is every way better than that which is rotted on 
the ground; there is lefs wade in it, when it comes to 
be drefled j it looks brighter and fairer to the eye; it is 
edeemed to be drouger and more durable, and it al¬ 
ways fetches a better price 5 befides it is much fooner 
done, and it is rotted more even and alike, and with 
greater certainty and exa&nefs. Hemp may be rotted 
in dagnated or danding water; fuch as ponds, pools, or 
broad deep ditches ; and in fuch water it is generally 
four or five days and nights in rotting, and fometimes 

longer 
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longer, according to the heat or coolnefs of the «rea- and 
ther. It may alfo be rotted in running water, as in a . He ” p ' . 
brook or river; and in fuch water three or four days 
and nights are fufficient, according to the weather. To 
know whether the hemp is rotted enough in either cafe, 
take a middling handful out of the middle row, and try 
with both your hands to fnap it afunder; if it breaks 
eefy, it is rotted enough; but if it yet appear pretty 
ftrong, it is not, and mult lie longer, till it breaks with 
eafe; then it mud: be taken out, and dried as foon as 
poffible. In handling the {heaves, take hold of the 
bands, and fet them upright againft a fence, if one be 
near, or lay them down upon the grafs for the water to 
drain off; then unbind them carefully, open and fpread 
them, that they may dry thoroughly; then bind them 
up again, and houfe them in a dry tight place. The 
reafon of handling the hemp in this careful manner is, 
that when it is well rotted whilft it is wet the lint 
comes off with the lead touch; therefore, if it be hand¬ 
led roughly, or if, while it is wet, it be thrown into a 
cart, and carried to a diftance to be unbound and dried, 
it will be greatly hurt, and the owner will receive great 
damage; but, when it is dry, it may be handled with 
fafety. 

“ If the hemp be rotted in a brook or running water, 
the {heaves mull be laid acrofs the ftream; for, if they 
be laid down lengthways with the ftream, the current 
of the water will walh away the lint and ruin the hemp; 
it mull be laid down, heads and points, two, four, or fix 
hick, according to the depth of die w'ater, and the 
piantity of hemp. If the bottom of the river be fand, 
gravel, or mud, three good ftrong {takes muft be driven 
lown at each end, above and below, and three long 

ftrong 
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FjjKMri ftrong poles muft be laid on the hemp, and fatten* 
F ‘ 1 ed well to the ttakcs, in fuch a manner as to force 
down the hemp under water, where it is to remain til! 
it is rotted enough; though, if a muddy ftream could 
be avoided, it would be belt, becaufe it is apt to foul 
and ftain the hemp. If the bottom of the ftream be 
rocky or (tony, fo that ftakes cannot be driven down to 
fecure the hemp under water, and prevent its floating 
away, then a rough wall muft be made at the lower 
end of the hemp, and along the fide, to keep it in ; and 
ftrong poles or rails muft be laid upon the top of the 
hemp, and pretty heavy {tones upon them, fo as to fink 
the hemp under water, where it muft lie till it is rotted 
enough.” 

Culture of To this we {hall add a concife ftatement of the mode 
knd. " of cultivating flax in Ireland. A good crop of flax is 
there expeCted from any ftrong clays that are fit for 
the growth of corn 5 but an open black loamy foil, en¬ 
riched by having lain long in pafturc, is preferable* 
The ground muft be in fine tilth, and as free from 
weeds as poflible. Potatoes ufually precede flax, though 
turnips, beans, or any manured crop, are a good pre¬ 
paration j but the firft or fecond crop after pafture is 
preferred to any of thefe. Stubble lands, that have 
been long in tillage, may, by proper preparation, bring 
a crop; but it is apt to fail in fuch fituations, the ftulks 
turning to a reddifh colour, called firing, before it ri¬ 
pens; upon which it muft immediately be pulled. 
Two bulhels of feed are ufed to the Englifh acre, un- 
lefs for the purpofe of a very fine manufacture; in 
which cafe a large quantity of feed is ufed, and the 
flax is pulled very green. The fcafon of fowing is the 
firft fine weather after the middle of March. The 

me S' 
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moft approved mode of culture is in beds about fix feet Fl» 
broad, covering the feed about an inch and a half deep,i T" , ,t 
with earth ihoveled out of the furrows: but the moft 
ordinary mode is to fow on common ridges, and to 
harrow in the feed. Before the flax is five inches 
high it (hould be carefully hand-weeded} and, if any 
part lodges, it fhould be turned over. The produce 
i^ufually worth 7I. fterling the Englifh acre. The crop 
{hould Hand till the lower part of the ftalk becomes yel- 
lowifh, and the under leaves begin to wither, unlefs the 
feed is to be preferved, which is done by rippling it 
through an iron comb, and the flax may be fteeped im¬ 
mediately after it is pulled. Turf-bog water, if clear, 
anfwers well; but foul ftagnated water ftains the flax. 

Too pure a fpring is injurious. A refervoir dug in clay 
is preferred. The time of lying in the fteep depends 
upon the quality of the water and the ftate of the wea¬ 
ther. It is dried on gTafs by being fpread thin. Artifi¬ 
cial heat has been recommended for drying flax; but no 
good form of it hits been fuggefted. 

In addition to what is here ftated, it may not be im-Sheep em- 
proper to take notice of a mode of weeding flax that has^ ^t 
frequently been pra&ifed in Scotland. It confifts of 
turning a flock of (heep at large into the field. They 
will not tafte the young flax plants, but they carefully 
fearch for the weeds, which they devour. It may alfo 
be remarked, that for drying flax in wet feafons, the 
fteam kiln formerly propofed would be a valuable in- 
ftrument. 


SECT. 
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Rape or 
Cole-Seni. 


SECT. II. 

RAPE OR COLE-SEED 

This, as well as linfeed, is cultivated for the piH- 
pofe of making oil, and will grow altnoft anywhere. 
Mr Hazard informs us *, that in the north of England 
the farmers pare and burn their pafture lands, and then 
fow them with rape after one ploughing; the crop 
commonly (landing for feed, which will bring from 
Advantage Z5I. to 30I. per laft (80 bufhels). Poor day, or ftone- 
ingrape-^'btaih land, will frequently produce from 12 to id or 
feed. ;8 bufhels per acre, and almoft any frefli or virgin 
earth will yield one plentiful crop; fo that many in 
the northern counties have been raifed, by cultivating 
this feed, from poverty to the grcateft affluence. The 
feed is ripe in July Or the beginning of Auguft; and the 
thrafhing of it out is conduced with the greateft mirth 
and jollity. 

Of cutting The rape being fully ripe, is firfl cut with fickles, 
ing the and then laid thin upon the ground to dry; and when 
mpe-iced. j n p r0 p er condition for thrafhing, the neighbours are 
invited, who readily contribute their afflilance. The 
thrafhing is performed on a large cloth in the middle 
of the field, and the feed put into the facks and carried 
home. It does not admit of being carried from the field 
in the pod in order to be thraflied at home, and there¬ 
fore 


* £*tb JPaftri, vol. iv. 
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fare the operation is always performed in the field; Rape or 
and by the number of affiftants procured on this occa- t 

Con, a field of 20 acres is frequently thrafhed out in 
one day. The firaw is burnt for the fake of its alkali, 
the afhes being fitid to equal the belt kind of thofe im¬ 
ported from abroad. 

The proper time for fowing rape is the month ofOf (owing 
fans; and the land Ihould, previous to the fowing, 
be twice well ploughed. About two pounds of feed 
are fufficient for an 3 cre; and, according to our author, 
it fhould be call upon the ground with only, the thumb 
and two fore fingers ; for if it be caft with all the fin¬ 
gers, it will come up in patches. If the plants come up 
too thick, a pair of light harrows Ihould be drawn along 
the field lengthwife and crofswifej by which means 
the plants will be equally thinned; and when the plants 
which the harrows have pulled up are withered, the 
ground fhould be rolled. A few days after, the plants 
may be fet out with a hoe, allowing 16 or 18 inches 
diftanee betwixt every two plants. 

Mr Hazard ftrongly recommends the tranfplanting Tranfylant. 
of rape, having experienced the good efte&s of it him-J^f,^,}”’ 
felf. A rood of ground, fown in June, will produce 
as many plants as are fufficient for 1 o acres; which 
may be planted out upon ground that has previoufly 
borne a crop of wheat, provided the wheat be liarvefted 
by the middle of Augult. One ploughing will be 
fufficient for thefe plants ; the bed of which fhould be 
fele£kcd from the feed-plot, and planted in rows two 
feet afunder and 16 inches apart in the rows.. As rape Sheep may 
is an excellent food for fheep, they may be allowed to the fpring 
feed upon it in the fpring ; or the leaves might be ga- with ra P*‘ 
tliered, and given to oxen or young cattle: frefh 
Vol. II. U leaves 
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w leaves would fpread again from the fame ftalks, which 
* 11 •\ ,i in like manner might be fed on by ewes and lambs in 
time enough to plough the land for a crop of barley 
and oats. Planting rape in the beginning of July, 
however, would be moft advantageous for the crop it- 
felf, as the leaves might then be fed off in the autumn, 
and new ones would appear in the fpring. Our author 
difcommends the practice of fowing rape with turnips, 
as the crops injure one another. “ Thofc who look 
for an immediate profit (fays he), will undoubtedly 
cultivate rape for feed; but perhaps it may anfwer 
better in the end to feed it with fheep: the fat ones 
might cull it over firft, and afterwards the lean or 
ftore fheep might follow them, and be folded thereon; 
if this is done in the autumn feafon, the land will be in 
good heart to carry a crop of wheat; or, where the rape 
is fed oft' in the fpring, a crop of barley might follow. 
In either cafe rape is profitable to the cultivator; and 
when it is planted, and well earthed round the items, 
it will endure the fevereft winter; but the fame cannot 
be advanced in favour of that which is fown broad- 
caft. 

Northamp- The mode of cultivating and ufing rape or cole for 

tonlhire ° . 0 r 

culture, the purpofe of fattening iheep, is thus defcribed by a 

a Northamptonfhire farmer “ The preparation for 

it is exa&ly the fame as for turnips; and it fhould be 

hoed in the fame ftages of its growth, but not more 

than fix inches afunder. The quantity of feed, half a 

peck, Winchefter, upon a ftatute acre. 

“ The time for fowing for the fattening fheep is 

about 
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about midfummer, or ten days or a fortnight before or 
after, according as the land is in conditionj and, for . 
this purpofe the dronged and bed of the land is feleC- 
ed. Such as is meant for lamb hogs or (tore iheep, is 
fowed later, and upon inferior land. The reafon of this 
didinCion is, that, being a much ftronger food than 
my other vegetable, the Iheep are required to be in a 
"tatp of forwardnefs, proportioned in fome degree to 
:he luxuriance of the plant; for if the (beep are poor, 
md the cole-feed is ftrong, they will either fcour them- 
lelves to death, or die of the rack; a fpecies of morti¬ 
fication brought on by thriving too fall. Indeed it is 
generally underftood, that there is always a degree of 
hazard attending it on this account; and I have known 
very great lodes fuftained by the death of (heep; but I 
think they have been owing to injudicious manage¬ 
ment. I have ufed it myfelf for many years, and never 
experienced any lofs but once, which was the year be¬ 
fore lad•, and that I fuppofe to have been owing to 
inattention, in my able nee, to my ufual plan of con¬ 
ducing this part of the grazing bufinei's, which I will 
endeavour to explain. 

“ My portion of land ufed with cole-feed is about 30 
acres, and the number of Iheep intended to be winter¬ 
ed from two hundred to three hundred. About the 
10th of Auguft I begin to draw the leaned of the Iheep, 
and turn them into the cole-feed, beginning with ten 
only, which go over the whole ground if they pleafe; 
in a few days ten more are turned in 5 and ten at a time, 
until about half of the whole numiier is upon the cole- - 
feed j always taking care to keep back the forwarded and 
fatted of the fheep j which lad are kept at grafs perhaps 
till near Chridmas j and by that time the others, which 
U % were 
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**P? or , were the leaned at the outfet. will be completely fat fot 
Cole-Seed. .... 

* ' y m k j market; they are never moved or driven about, or pen¬ 
ned, for fear of heating them j but the number wanted 
to be taken to market is carefully feparatcd, and put 
into the nearefl padure-land, to empty themfelves a few 
days before they go into the drovers hands.” 

Culture of Cole-feed is cultivated in Brabant in the following 
in Brabant, manner, according to the Abbe Mann. “ It is f$wp 
about the middle of July, and the young plants are tranf- 
planted about the end of September. This is done with 
a narrow fpade funk into the ground, and moved with 
the hand forwards and backwards •, which fimple mo¬ 
tion makes a fufficient opening to receive the plant j 
a boy or a girl follows the labourer with plants, and put¬ 
ting one of them into each hole, treads againft it to 
clofe it up. If the plantation is done with the plough, 
the plants are placed at regular diftances in the furrow, 
and kre covered with the earth turned up with the fuc- 
ceeding furrow. Sometimes, after the cole-feed is 
planted, the foot of the (talks is covered, by means of a 
common fpade or hoe, with the earth near it, which 
furnilhes nourifhment for the plants during winter, by 
the crumbling of thefe little clods of earth over the 
Toots. The cole-feed is reaped about midfummer or 
later, according as the feafon is more or lets advanced; 
it is left on the field for ten or twelve dap after it is cut, 
and then thralhed on a kind of fail-cloth, fpread on the 
ground for that purpofe, and the feed carried in facks to 
the farm. When the crop is good, a bunder produces 
about' forty raziers of 8olb. weight each. It is to be 
obferved, that the ground whereon cole-feed is to be 
planted, mult be dunged and twice ploughed the fame 
year it is put in ufe.” 


The 
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The cultivation of cole-feed in Flanders is thus R»peor 
defcribed by Mr Young: “ Near this town (Cam-1 
bray) I met firfl with the culture of cole-feed } they 
call it gcfn. Sow the feed thick on a feed-bed for 
tranfplanting, fetting it out on an oat ftubble after 
one ploughing. This is fo great and ftriking an im¬ 
provement of our culture of the fame plant, that it 
merits the utmoft attention} for faving a whole year 
is an objeft of the firfl; confequence. The tranfplant¬ 
ing is not performed till October, and lafts all No¬ 
vember, if no frofl; and at fuch a feafon there is 
no danger of the plants not fucceeding: earlier would, 
however, furely be better, to enable them to be ftrong- 
er rooted to withftand the fpring frofts, which of¬ 
ten deftroy them} but the object is not to give their 
attention to this bufinefs till every thing that con¬ 
cerns wheat-fowing is over. The plants are large, 
and two feet long; a man makes the holes with a 
large dibble, like the potato one ufed on the Eflex 
fide of London, and men and women fix the plants 
at 18 inches by 10 inches ; fome at a foot fquare; for 
which they are paid nine livres per manco of land. 

The culture is fo common all the way to Valenciennes, 
that there are pieces of two, three, and four, acres of 
fped-bed now cleared or clearing for planting.” 
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CORIANDER-SEED^ CARAWAY, &C. 

This is ufed in large quantities by diftillers, drug- 
gifts, and confectioners; and might be a conliderable 
objeCt to fuch farmers as live in the neighbourhood of 
great towns : but the price is very variable; viz. from 
16s. to 42s. per cwt. In the 4th volume of the Bath 
Papers, Mr Bartley gives an account of an experiment 
made on this feed, which proved very fucccfsful. Ten 
perches of good fandy loam were fown with coriander 
on the 23d of March 1783. Three pounds of feed 
were fufficient for this fpot; and the whole expence 
amounted only to 5s. 1 od. The produce was 87 pounds 
of feed, which, valued at 3d. yielded a profit of 5s. 1 id. 
or 15I. 18s. 4d. per acre. He afterwards made feve- 
ral other experiments on a larger fcalc; but none of the 
crops turned out fo well, though all of them afforded a 
good profit. 

Coriander, In the 2ift volume of the Annals of Agriculture, 
and teafel, the following defqription is given by John Sewell, Efq. 
mixed. G f the mode of railing a mixed crop of coriander, cara¬ 
way, and teafel. “ About the beginning of March 
plough fome old pafture land; if it has be$n pafture 
for a century the better, and the foil fhould be very 
ftrong clayey loam. Mix I2lb. of caraway, iolb. of 
coriander, and ialb. of teafel feed, together, which is 
fufficient for one acre; fow diredly after the plough, 
End drefs, (I fuppofe harrow) the land well. When the 
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plants appear of fufficient ftrength to bear the hoe Coriander- 
(which will not be until ten weeks after fowing), it < 
mud not be omitted; and, in the fcourfe of the fummer, 
it will require three hoeings, and one at Michaeimas; 
each will be about 8s. per acre. The coriander is an¬ 
nual, and is fit to cut about the beginning of July; 
fhould be left in the field after cutting, and thrafhed on 
"a doth, in the fame manner as rape-feed. About April 
following, your teafel and caraway will want a good 
hoeing, done deep and well, and another hoeing about 
the beginning of June ; thcfe two hoeings are to oe 
done at 7s. per acre each. The caraway will be fit to 
cut the beginning of July; and mult be thrafhed in the 
fame manner as coriander. The teafel will not be rea¬ 
dy till the middle of September, when thofe heads 
which are beginning to turn brown are cut ofF the item 
with a ftalk a foot long, and 25 of them are tied in a 
bunch ; 24 of the bunches are fixed on a fmali flick, 
and called a row , 240 of which make a load in bulk, 
equal to a ton of hay for the meadow. The work of 
cutting and bunching the teafel can only be done by 
thofe who have been well acquainted with and learned 
the mode; it mufl be looked over, and the heads cut 
at feveral times as they ripen. The teafel and caraway 
are perennial, and fome of the plants do not perfe£b 
their feeds till the third or fourth year ; though in ge¬ 
neral you have a crop' the fccond year, yet enough 
are left for a crop the third year, and the feeds that 
are fcattered from the crop the fecond year often come 
to perfe£tion the fourth year; fo that I have known 
inftances of its being continued for feven years. The 
ufual way is to plough diredtly after the crop is gather¬ 
ed the third year, and fow wheat; of which commonly 

V 4 a. 
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a very good crop is obtained, the land being in fine or¬ 
der, from the turf being rotted and the repeated hoe- 
ings. The firft appearance of teafel, after fowing, is 
much like a lettuce ; coriander like a parfnip; and 
caraway exaftly like carrots. The produce of caraway 
has often been on the very rich old leys, in the hundreds, 
or low lands, of this county, 20 cwt. per acre. There 
is always a demand for it in the London market, fome-- 
times fo low as 12s. per cwt. and it has been up to 50s. 
per cwt. moftly on an average at 21s. Coriander is al- 
fo very productive on good land, often producing 24 
cwt. per acre, fometimes not more than 6 or 7 cwt.; 
the price being fometimes 30s. per cwt; often as low 
as iqs.; average in general about 16s. London market. 
Teafel is ufed only, among the manufacturers of ordi¬ 
nary cloth and baize, to raife the wool on them that co¬ 
vers the thread. As we have a large bufinefs of that 
kind* carried on in this part of the country, we have a 
regular demand for teafel; the average price about 12I. 
per load; the produce fometimes a load per acre -, often 
not more than one-fourth of a load. The land can on¬ 
ly be filled with plants; and the more one kind predo¬ 
minates, the lefs mull reafonably be expected of the 
crop that fucceeds. It is moftly fown on land fo ftrong 
as to require being a little exhaufted, to bring it fit for 
bearing corn. Moft of the land is fown with, caraway 
and coriander; the teafel is omitted as being a more trou- 
blefome and uncertain crop; and generally the product 
of caraway is much greater without than with teafel.” 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

CANARY-SEED. 

This is cultivated in large quantity in the Ifle of Culture of 
Thanet, where it is faid they have frequently 20 bufhels feed. 1 * 
to an acre. Mr Bartley, in the month of March 1783, 
fowed half an acre of ground, the foil a mixture of loam 
and clay; but had only eight bufhels and a half, or 17 
bufhels per acre. With this produce, however, he had 
a profit of 4I. 2s. 3d. per acre. 


SECT. V. 

WO AD. 

The ufe of this in dyeing is well known; and the 
confumption is fo great, that the railing of the plant 
might undoubtedly be an objeCt to a hufbandman, pro¬ 
vided he coultKget it properly manufactured for the 
dyer?,-and could overcome their prejudices. At pre¬ 
sent the growing of this plant is in a manner monopo¬ 
lized by fome people in particular places, particularly 
at Keynfham near Briftol in England. Mr Bartley WVud eafi- 
informs us, that in a converfation he had .with thefe [j d cultlva " 
growers, the latter afierted, that the growth of woad 
was peculiar to their foil and fituation. The foil about 
this place is a blackifh heavy mould, with a confider- 

able 
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able proportion of clay, but works freely: that of 
Briflington, where Mr Bartley refides, a hazel fandy 
loam; neverthelcfs, having fowed half an acre of this 
foil with woad-fced, it throve fo well, that he ne¬ 
ver faw a better crop at Keynlham. Having no ap¬ 
paratus, however, or knowledge of the manufacture* 
he fuffered it to run to feed, learning only from the 
experiment, that woad is very eafily cultivated, 
that the only difficulty is the preparing it for the 
market. 


SECT. VI. 

HOPS. 

•The ufcs of thefe, as an ingredient in malt liquors, 
are well known. Formerly, however, they were fup- 
pofed to poffefs fuch deleterious qualities, that the ufe 
of them was forbid by ad of parliament in the reign 
of James VI. But though this ad was never repeal¬ 
ed, it does not appear that much regard was ever paid 
to it, as the ufe of hops was ftill continued, and is 
found not to be attended with any bad effed on the 
human conftitution. The only queftion, therefore, is, 
How far the raffing a crop of them may be''profitable 
to the hufbandman ? and indeed this feems to be very 
doubtful.' 

Mr Arthur Young, in a Fortnight’s Tour through 
Kent and Eifex, informs us # , that at Cattle Hedingham 

he 
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lie was told by a Mr Rogers, who had a considerable tfop*. 
hop-plantation, that four acres of hop-ground coft him Expire of 
upwards of 120I. and that the ufual expences. of lay-^^^S 
ing out an acre of ground in this way amounted to Cattle HriL 
34I. 6s. By a calculation of the expences of an acre in ° ham " 
in Kent, it appeared that the money funk to plant an 
acre there amounted to 32I. 8s. 6.; that the annual 
exptnee was 23I. and the profit no more that il. 8s. 
id. In another place, he was informed by a Mr Pot¬ 
ter, who cultivated great quantities of hops, that if 
it were not for fome extraordinary crops which oc¬ 
curred now and then, nobody would plant them. Inin EtTex, 
Effex, the expences of a hop-plantation are ftill greater 
than thofe we have yet mentioned ; an acre many years 
ago requiring 751. to lay it out in hops, and now 
not lefs than 100I. the annual cxpence being eftima- 
ted at 31I. is. while the produce commonly docs not 
exceed 32I. 

In the neighbourhood of Stow-market in this coun¬ 
ty, Mr Young informs us, there are about 200 acres 
planted with hops, but “ 18 or 20 are grubbed up with¬ 
in two years, owing to the badnefs of the times.” Here 
they are planted on a black loofe moor, very wet and 
boggy; and the more wet the better for the crop, 
efpecially ifythe gravel, which conftitutes the bot- 
tonu-bc-'TIot more than three feet from the furface. 

In preparing the ground for hops, it is formed into 
beds, 16 feet wide, feparated from each other by 
trenches. In thefe beds they make holes fix feet afun- 
der, and about 12 inches diameter, three .rows upon 
a bed. Into each hole they put about half a peck 
of very rotten dung or rich compoft, fcatter earth up¬ 
on it, and plant feven fets in each} drawing earth 
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enough to them afterwards to form fomething of A 
hillock. A hop-garden, Mr Young informs us, “ will 
laft almoft for ever, by renewing the hills that fail, to 
to the amount of about a fcore annually, but it is rec¬ 
koned better to grub up and new-plant it every 20 or 
25 years.” 

In this volume of the Annals, Mr Young informs 
us, that “ one profit of hop-land is that of breaking 
’it up. Mr Potter grubbed up one garden, which fail¬ 
ing, he ploughed and fowed barley, the crop great 1 
then mazagan beans, two acres of which produced 16 
quarters and five bulhels. He then fowed it with 
wheat, which produced 13 quarters and four bulhels 
and a half: but fince that time the crops have not 
been greater than common. The fame gentleman has 
had 10 quarters of oats after wheat.” In the ninth 
velume of the fame work, however, we have an ac¬ 
count of an experiment by Mr Le Bland of Sitting- 
bourn in Kent, of grubbing up twelve acres of hop- 
ground, which was not attended with any remarkable 
fuccefs. Part of the hops were grubbed up in the 
year 1781, and mazagan beans fown in their Head: but 
by reafon of the feed being bad, and the dry fummer, 
the crop turned out very indifferent. N Next year the 
remainder of the hops were grubbed upj And the whole 
12 acres fown with wheat} but ftill the cr 5 p"'turned 
out very bad, owing to the wet fummer of that year. 
It was next planted with potatoes, which turned out 
well: and ever fince that time the crops have been 
good. ' This gentleman informs us, that the perfon who 
had the hop-ground above-mentipned did not lofe lefs 
by it than 1500I. 

Th* 
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The culture of hops feems to be confined in a great Hop. 
meafure to the fouthern counties of England; for Mr Culture of" 
Marlhal mentions it as a matter of furprife, that in Nor- 1 *' 1 ? 5 /" 
folk he faw a “ tolerably large hop-garden." The pro- the decline, 
prietor informed him, that three or four years before 
there had been ro acres of hops in the parifh (Blowfield) 
where he refided; which was more than could be coi- 
Ijeflgd in all the reft of the county; but at that time 
there were not above five: and the culture was daily 
declining, as the crops, owing to the low price of the 
commodity, did not defray the expence. 

From all this it appears, that hops, are perhaps the 
moft uncertain and precarious crop on which tire huf- 
bandman can bellow his labour. Mr Young is of opi¬ 
nion, that fome improvement in the culture is necef- 
fary ; but he does not mention any, excepting that of 
planting them in efpaliers. This method was recom¬ 
mended both by Mr Rogers and Mr Potter above men¬ 
tioned. The former took the hint from obferving, that 
a plant which had been blown down, and afterwards 
(hot out horizontally, always produced a greater quanti¬ 
ty than thofe which grew upright. He alfo remarks, 
that hops which are late picked carry more next year 
than fuch as are picked early ; for which reafon he re¬ 
commends the l?tfc>8}cking. The only reafon for pick¬ 
ing early is ; .<fiat the hops appear much more beautiful 
tjbaff'the others. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 

WHITE BEET. 

When treating of plants cultivated for their rqots, 
we took notice of the beet or root of fcarcity. We ac¬ 
count it neceffary, however, to refume the fubjedt in 
this part of the work, in confequcnce of an attempt 
now making in the northern parts of the continent of 
Europe, to render the cultivation of this root the means 
of producing one of the mod valuable articles of com¬ 
merce, which has hitherto been regarded as peculiarly 
appropriated to the more fertile regions of the torrid 
zone. It appears, that after labouring many years up¬ 
on the fubjedt, F. C. Achard, director of the phyfical 
clafs in the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, has 
publilhed an account of a mode of cultivating the white 
beet fo as to render it capable of producing large quan¬ 
tities of the fined fugar; the procefs for extracting it, 
in a cheap and eafy manner, he has deferibed. The 
king of Pruflia has given great encouragement to the 
plan, which is faid to have been putfyed with fuccefs 
by various perfons. The emperor of R'udia is endea¬ 
vouring to introduce it into his dominions j andlfhes 
engaged .the attention of the men of letters and the go¬ 
vernment of France. As the climate of Pruflia, where 
this difeovery is faid to have been made, is not better 
than our own, and as tire foil is inferior, there is no 
doubt, that, if the difeovery fliall ultimately prove even 
of much lefs value than it has been reprefented, a con- 

fiderablo. 
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fiderable change will be produced by means of it in the White Beet, 
obje&s of European agriculture: and the inhabitants of ' 
the temperate climates will ceafe to be dependant for 
what is now almoft one of the neceffaries of life, upon 
induftrv exerted in tire unhealthy regions between the 
tropics. Either in this point of view, or as a matter of 
agricultural curiofity, we {hall ftate to our readers the 
nature of the dii'covery in queftion ; and that we may 
do it the more juftice, we Aiall give it in the words of 
the inventor himfelf. 

“ In the courfe of feveral years paft (fays M. Achard), 

I have made experiments to afccrtain how far various 
native plants might be fit for making fugar. In thefe 
inquiries I had the opportunity of obferving, that the 
quantity of faccharine matter, and its proportion to the 
other conftituent parts of the fame fpecies of plants, 
may be increafed or diminifhed by the manner of cul¬ 
tivation. 

2. “ Among the various plants which I examined for 
the purpofe of making fugar in this country, I paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the feveral fpecies of beta vulgaris 
Linnais one of which, peculiarly proper for manufac¬ 
turing fugar, is known to the economift in this country 
by the name of runkelruhe* \ and to the gardener, more 
efpecially, by the nSsjje of mangoldruhe. On comparing 
the feveral varieties of this kind of plants, I was convin¬ 
ced', that die particular variety pofieiTcd of a long conical 

root, 


* Bechmann deferibes the white beet in the following manner: 

Beta altijpma, Jieribus terms vet quitternissfolklii ealyeh inermibut tarinatii, 
aaule crajftjjimafacial,, raiicc maxima rttbt a it alba intvi varieerata, fcJiit 
maximij rubtntibut. 
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VTirteBcet.raaf, red rind, and the interior part white, was the molt 
abundant in fugar; and that the faccharine contents of 
this variety of the beta vulgaris, called runkelruhe, may 
be greatly augmented or diminilhed, according to the 
various methods of cultivating it. 

3. “ Having treated this root by various methods of 
culture, I obtained fugar from it with more or lefs pro¬ 
fit-, in fome inftances with lofs, or even no fugar at 
all, but frequently a mere extraCt in the form of a 
pulp, fmelling like turnip; in which, from the excefs 
bf extractive matter, no fugar could cryltallize, unlefs 
fome expenfive artificial expedients, not applicable in 
the large way, had been employed. Thefe obfcrvations 
have convinced me of the great influence of cultivation 
on the faccharine contents j and I fpared no induftry 
it order to difcover the management by which this root 
ipight be cultivated of the greateit richnefs in fugar. I 
have not only raifed them under various fltuations on 
my eftate, French Buckholtz, but have procured fuch 
roots from various other territories, as from Magde- 
burgh, Halberftadt, Brunfwick, Blankenburgh, Ciecfar, 
and Nauen, with accounts of the methods by which they 
were cultivated. 

4. “ I then compared the refults of the experiments 
which I had inftituted for the purpfile of obtaining fu¬ 
gar, partly from roots of my own in different circum- 
ftances of growth, and partly from thofe of other fOtis. 
which were likewife differently cultivated. By this 
means I have found that the faccharine matter of this 
root may be confiderably increafed, and the extractive 
matter confiderably diminilhed. The conditions are, 

(d) That it (hould be cultivated in a rich foil, which 
will be belt adapted to it if it be rather compa&. 

(£) “ The 
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i^i) “ The feed is not to be fown in one bed and the Whiteflect. 
plants afterwards removed to another, as is commonly 
done; but, on the contrary, they muft be fuffered to 
ripen on the fpot in which they germinate from their 
feeds. 

(c) “ The roots muft not be too diftant from each 
other. In the beft foil their mutual diftance fliould be 
on§ foot; in a poorer foil, ftill nearer, nine inches at 
moft. 

(d) “ After they have fprouted, they muft be cleared 
of the weeds, cither by the hoe or by pulling: taking 
care, when the hoe is ufed, that the earth be not re¬ 
moved from the plant, but rather, though flightly, 
brought nearer to it. This is not neceflary when the 
weeds are pulled up. It is ufual to remove the earth 
from the plant when it is cultivated to ferve as food for 
cattle ; for its upper part is, by this management, great¬ 
ly enlarged, and it acquires a greater mafs in the whole ; 
but fuch management is highly detrimental to the run- 
kelruhe intended for making fugar. 

{<?) “ The leaves muft not be taken off from the 
plant, as is the cuftom, for the purpofe of feeding cat¬ 
tle. This treatment diminiflies the faccharine matter 
of the root, at the fame time that it incrcafes its muci¬ 
laginous, earthy, add farinaceous parts ; and confequent- 
ly is very injurious to the quality of the root, if appro¬ 
priated for making fugar.” 

5. “ On theft five pofitions, which are grounded onxhequan- 
repeated experiments and obfervations I can with ju-gaJ depots 
ftice and truth kifift j and that, with refpe£t to the on the cul ' 

* * tuie. 

manufactory of native fugar, if carried on with profit 
from'the runkelruhe, every thing depends on its pro¬ 
per culture. For it is by this means only that the in- 
Vot. II, X create 
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White Ecer -creafe of its faccharine contents can bo promoted j and 
it is only from the quantity of this laft product, that 
fugar can be made with profit from that root in the 
large way. 

“ That this root contains fugar, has been long fince 
proved by my celebrated predeceflor in the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, the late diredlor, Margraaf. But it 
was then unknown and unfufpe&ed that it could be 9b- 
tained from it in the large way, and fo cheap as two 
grojhes (about three pence Englifh) for the pound of cry- 
ltalline raw fugar; and in fome trials ftill cheaper, as I 
have demonftrated to be practicable, by the experiments 
made in prefence of the committee feledled for that 
purpofe by the king’s command. This refult is differ¬ 
ent from all trials hitherto made, in this refpe£t, by the 
molt able chemifts. The caufe is Amply, that the great 
influence which the culture of the runkelruhe has, with 
regard to the incrcafe of its fugar, has not been fufpeft- 
cd i and that the different modifications of that culture 
were unknown though, in fa£t, the quantity of faccha¬ 
rine matter may, on the one hand, be highly augment¬ 
ed, while, on the other hand, the proportion of thofe 
conftituent parts, which prevent the reparation of the 
fugar, are greatly diminifhed. 

6. “ From the method before deprfibed of producing 
the runkelruhe abundant in fugar, by means of a pro¬ 
per cultivation, and from my other observations on the, 
mofl profitable management of this root, the following 
inftru&ions may be taken for its cultivation. 

“ A foij upon which wheat has grown is to be cho- 
fenj and kept in good condition. A low fituatiojt, not 
expofed to great or lading drought, yet without being 
moift or fwampy, is to be preferred. It is better if ma¬ 
nured 
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nured the year before than recently; which, however, Whiteleet. 
muft be done, if the former manuring has been omitted. 

This ground is to be ploughed thrice over, and as deep Culture de~ 
as the nature of the foil will admit. It is alfo very ad- tailed ' 
vantageous to perform, if polGble, the firft tillage in 
autumn. Immediately after the third ploughing, which 
fhould be done in the middle of April, or, at lateft, about 
the. middle of May ; the ground is to be fmoothed by 
the harrow as much as poffible; and by- means of a 
rake, whofe teeth are diftant from 9 to 12 inches, lines 
are to be traced along the furface, and by drawing the 
rake in lines acrofs thefe, the ground becomes divid¬ 
ed into fquares, meafured by the diftance of the rake’s 
teeth. 

7. “ Into each interfered part of the lines deline¬ 
ated by the rake, one fingle feed capfule, if you are con¬ 
vinced of its good quality, is to be (tuck in. But if 
not, then two fuch capfules are to be put in; and in 
either cafe to the depth of an inch. This operation 
may be done by children or inferior labourers. When 
the plants have germinated out of the ground, and fix 
or eight leaves are formed, the weeds muft be pulled 
up ; but as I have already obferved, the removal of the 
earth from the plant is to be very carefully avoided. It 
anfwcrs better to pefh the earth nearer to the plant, 
though this may be neglected without any bad confe- 
quencc. At this period of the culture there is another 
operation to be performed. If die plants be too much 
accumulated on a particular fpot, which is often the 
cafe, when very good feed has been ufed, bpcaufe one 
capfule contains feveral feed grains, and produces more 
plants than one on the fame fpot; in this cafe the fu- 
perabundant plants are to be pulled ou;. 

Xi 


8. “There 
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White Sett, g. u There is no occafion for this operation, if th<! 

the feed has not been quite frefh or not quite ripe. But 
in cafe fome empty places fhould be found where no¬ 
thing has grown up, two frefh grains (hould be inferted. 
After the ground has been once cleared of the weeds, the 
plants grow up fo fpeedily, that their leaves foon com¬ 
pletely cover the ground, and thus abfolutely prevent 
the growing of any more weeds. In confequence -of 
this, and to the great advantage of the farmer, an acre 
of ground cultivated with runkelruhe occafions no more 
trouble till the time of gathering which circumftance 
greatly facilitates their cultivation, becaufe the time of 
t/ie cultivator, who is then bufied in his corn harveft, is 
not required to be at all employed on this obje£t: for 
the gathering of thefe roots begins only towards the end 
of September, and may be continued to the end of Octo¬ 
ber, if no early froft fets in» 

9. “ At this gathering nothing particularly remark¬ 
able occurs, except that the root muft be as little in¬ 
jured as pofiible j partly to prevent the lofs of its juice, 
and partly to prevent the decay to which die wounded 
parts are more expofed than the found ones. The ver¬ 
dure muft be then cut off in fuch a manner, that the 
heart be alfo feparated, in order to prevent the germina¬ 
tion of the root. Too much, however, fhould not be 
lopped off the head, becaufc the juice would, in diat 
cafe, too plentifully exfi de. . Thefe leaves and hearts 
are exceedingly valuable to the farmer at diis time, when 
other green food for his cattle is wanting. 

10. ** The roots may be kept for ufe in ditches dug 
in the eardi, where the depth, the drynefs, and the loofe 
nature of the foil admit of it. Where this is not prac¬ 
ticable, on account of the moiftnefs and firmnefs of the 

foil. 
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foil, they may be preferved and fecured againft the froft in WhiteEtct. 
cellars. But the heart muft not be taken out nor injured 
in fuch roots as are kept during the winter, in order to 
obtain feed from them by tranfplantation in the fpring. 

The leaves are merely to be broken off. The roots muft 
be well covered during winter, and (heltered againft 
froft. In general, in the production of the feed from 
thte runkelruhe, the fame method is to be ufed as with 
other biennial roots and fpecies of cole. As this pro¬ 
cedure is known to every economift and gardener, I {hall 
lofe no time by defcribing it. 

11. When large diftriCts of ground are to be culti¬ 
vated with this plant, the feed capfules cannot, for want 
of time, be fingly put into the ground. The feed muft, 
therefore, be fown with the greateft poflible uniformi¬ 
ty. The Magdeburg acre will require from three to. 
four pounds of feeds, according to the quality, of the 
foil. If the fowing has been well performed, the plants 
will be diftant nine inches or a foot at molt 5 in cafe 
the roots grow nearer to each other, they do not con¬ 
tain lefs fugar on this account, but they remain fmall. 

If too far afunder, they grow larger, but abound lefs in 
fugar. It is, therefore, lefs detrimental to fow too thick 
than too fparingly. 

12. “ It has before been remarked, that the pra&ice of 

pulling the leaves from the plant ought to be carefully 
avoided ; but this obfervatioj^relates only to the green 
vegetating leaves. TheytfRder leaves frequently turn 
yellow and affif, in thefe circumftances of decay, 
they may be taken oiF, and will afford the fanner fome 
afliftance in a fcarcity of food, without injury to the 
culture of our root. ■ ' - 

13. “ Refpe&ing the choice of the feed, befides 

X 3 early 
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White Beet , early and perfect ripening, regard mult be had, that it 
be not obtained from roots, which, after their germina¬ 
tion, have been tranfplanted on feed-beds; but from 
fuch as remained on the fpot where they grew from the 
capfules till autumn, and which likewife have produced 
the true oblong, thin, conical roots. This is necefiary, 
becaufe fuch a feed, from untranfplanted plants, pro¬ 
duces roots more partaking of the fpindle form; where¬ 
as the feeds from the tranfplanted roots form thicker, 
and at the fame time Ihortet', and on the lower parts 
Toundilhly terminated roots. The art of gardening 
affords numerous inltances of the effe£ of this manage¬ 
ment. The feeds obtained from untranfplanted lettuce 
yield, on being fown, plants which but extremely feldom 
form any heads, and never obtain any firmnefs. The feed 
of a loofe and not tranfplanted cabbage never produces 
white cabbage, but a loofe cole, not ihooting into a head. 
The feed of celery, if procured not from a plant which, 
by tranfplantation, has been formed into a knob or no¬ 
dule, but from celery which, for want of tranfplanta¬ 
tion, has produced rather fibrous roots, yields on being 
fown only herb, and no nodules. I am convinced of 
the truth of thefe affertions from my own experiments, 
and appeal to what Ludcr and Germerlhaufcn have writ¬ 
ten on this fubjeft, as men whofe fcience and accuracy 
will not be difputed. 

14. “ Among the fp'Hdle-fhaped runkelruhes there 
exifts a variety, as to their t? tour. Some have a pale- 
red rind, and are internally quite'vbhu ethers with a 
rind ufually of a more deep red, are internally Jlriped 
reddijh; others again, of a more or lefs deep red, have 
red circles; and laftly, there are fome which, with an 
glmoft white rind , have the internal part yellow. Thofe 

which 
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which are white, with a light red rind, deferve theWWteB«$* * 
preference beyond all others: for they yield much’fu- 
^r, and an-agreeable fweet fyrup* which, if well pre¬ 
pared, has no tafte of the root. 

15. “ The red-ftriped or circled roots, whofe rind 
alfo is always of a darker colour, afford fugar indeed, 
but the fyrup is bad on account of its tafte of the root, 
which cannot be removed, but by expenfive chemical 
procefs. The runkelruhes of a white rind and yellow 
internal part do certainly afford much fugar, which 
(hoots very readily into lhrge cryftals; but their fy¬ 
rup being of an extremely diigufting tafte is of no ufe, 
when raw fugar only is made. Even the fugar itfelf 
prepared from thefe roots is not eafily, but with difficul¬ 
ty, cleared of that tafte in the condition of raw fugar, 
though it certainly difappears in refining. For this 
reafon this laft variety of the runkelruhe that contains 
fo much fugar is not to be totally rejected, but is ra¬ 
ther profitable in the manufactory of fugar: more 
el'pecially, if not intended to be employed as raw 
fugar, and if the acquifition of the fyrup be difre- 
garded. 

16. « It is fufficiently proved from the phyfiology of 
plants, that the matter of light has a great (hare in the 
formation of fome of their conftituent parts, as to qua¬ 
lity, and confequently on their mutual proportions.” 

Mr Achard proceeds withyhe prolixity ufual among 
German writers who h&K nothing to be fupplied by 
refleftiofr, okfr i s fu ri ^ or previous knowledge of their 
readers, to prove that the admiflion of light .deprives the 
roots of vegetables of a faccharine quality, though it 
has a different effect upon fruits at the tops of trees 
or other plants. He remarks, that the roots of afpara- 
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mite Beet. g US> hops, liquorice, and cucumber, are fweet while 
covered with earth, but on fprouting above ground, 
they acquire the peculiar ftiarp tafte of the plant, anti 
that carrots are always fweeteft when fown between 
hemp and poppies, or when {haded by any other over¬ 
hanging vegetables. He recapitulates the principles 
on. which the new mode of cultivation proceeds in 
thefe terms: ' 

Trincip'ts “ In my method of cultivation, the ground is wholly 
cuitm " " covered with leaves, and coiifequently (haded by reafon 
of the nearnefs of the plants to each other; but, on the 
. contrary, thofe roots which have been cultivated to feed 

cattle, are fown or planted at a much greater and ufu- 
ally double that diflance. This very neceflary adum¬ 
bration is maintained by taking care not to cut the leaves 
till the roots thcmfclvcs are gathered. The accefs of 
light to the furface of the field, to the great injury of 
the formation and accumulation of die faccharine mat¬ 
ter in the root, is not the only bad confequencc : there 
is another noxious effect; namely, diat it promotes the 
drying of the ground in hot feafons, which is always 
very detrimental. Moreover, the natural growth of the 
roots is, by this means, neceffarily difturbed, and can¬ 
not be productive of good confequencos. Again, if the 
earth be not removed from the plant, the action of light 
on the top of the root is checked; and the feparation of 
the ground, which is dos^p in many places, tends only 
to increafe the fize of the’tis^t. Laftly, By producing 
the roots from feed, which has bt s fci**&’v*V's,a the fpot 
where the plant is to remain, this advantage is obtained, 
that the root acquires a fpindle-fiiape, penetrates deeper 
into the ground, and therefore acquires more fweet- 
nefs j fp.r it is always fweeter in the lower than in 

die 
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the upper part. To conclude, the proje£Jion of one WVueBeet. 
part of the root out of the ground, which obtains in the 
gJ&iyth of almoft all roots, and efpecially of the runkel- 
ruhc, is by this method prevented. The caufe of this 
prominence confifls in this; that the earth, which it is 
impoffible to avoid,, is loofened on the fpot where the 
plant is infefted. It finks again on becoming firm, and 
lienoe the upper part of the root becomes prominent. 

Another, and the principal caufe of this effect, arifes from 
the circumftance that, on tranfplanting the plant, either 
the point of the root is taken off, or, on account of its 
tendernefs, unintentionally injured; nor does it again 
acquire an upright pofition: fo that, for all thefe rea- 
fons, it cannot proceed in growing downwards perpendi¬ 
cularly. Whence the root does not continue in the (len¬ 
der conical form .which it had, and would have pre¬ 
ferred, if it had not been tranfplanted : it then forms a 
more roundifli and nodular root, which, in the progrefs 
of its vegetation (not being able to fpread downwards 
from the too great refiftance of the foil) rifes upwards, 
and protuberates more or lefs from the earth in propor¬ 
tion to its ftrongcr or weaker growth. Thus circum- 
itanced, the prominent part becomes fo modified in its 
conflituent parts by the a£tion of light, that it not only 
yields lefs of fugar, but alfo adulterates the faccharine 
matter, copioufly contained in the lower part, with fo 
many noxious principles, that die preparation of fugar 
from the root is rendered vj(fy difficult, and fometimes 
even impoBfel£ : , ’ »» ii l, * ‘‘~ < < *'^ 

The mode of preparing the fugar is thus defcrlbed: Mode rf 
“ It is afeertained from the operation of extra£Ung fu- 
gar from the-beet root, which I have performed under thebe**, 
the infpe£tion of a committee nominated by the king 

of 
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White -Beet made from this mufcovado of whatever quality is agree¬ 
able, and, by repeating it, the fineft fugar may be had. 
The wafte'in this manufacture, that is to fay, duySe'fi- 
dual pulp, the fyrup or mucilage , which pafles through 
the cloth when fubjeCted to the prefs, the fyrup ia 
which the fugar has cryftallized, the waftiings, &c. all 
thcfe are ftill very ufeful; and a conftderable quantity 
of rum or brandy may be obtained from them, which 
may be ufed in making up the fineft compounds. The 
mufcovado, fuck as is obtained by the firft opera¬ 
tion, colts about a grofs and a half of Prullia, without 
reckoning the matter which may be had by turning the 
refsdues to ufc. When we add this product, and when 
the manipulations fliall be more perfect, to effect which 
l fliall employ myfelf this winter, I am perfuaded that 
our European mufcovado will only colt half the price, 
or nine fennins; and in the countries where fuel is 
dearer, one grofs (about 2’d) per pound avoirdupois. 
The manufacture of fpirits from the wafte of the fugar 
is of great importance, as by this means a great faving 
of corn will be made, and the manufacturing of beet- 
fugar, which delivers Europe from a deftruCtive mono¬ 
poly,* becomes ftill more interefting. I am at prefent 
employed in the attempt to difeover a method of pour¬ 
ing die juice of the roots, when fufficiently condenfed, 
into moulds or forms in order that it may acquire the 
figure of a fugar-loaf Vand afterwards by claying be¬ 
come very white at a fin§1^ operation. I have already 
found feveral methods of ob!5 l IffWlj*'*d*S i objeCt very, 
fpeedily.- This new manipulation will facilitate the 
art of fugar-making, and diminilh the price ftill fur¬ 
ther.” 

It is to be obferved, that a committee of the clafi 

of 
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bf IrtathCmatical and phyfical fcienccs of the national White Bcvu 
inllitute of France was appointed to repeat the experi- 
n.'i-rjts of Mr Achard on the fugar of the beet root. 

This committee began their experiments, by digeftiuga French w. 
quantity of dried beet root in re&ified fpirit of wine, P enmeflt * 
which they afterwards decanted off. They next eva¬ 
porated the fpirit of wine, and thus obtained the fugar 
difiblyed in it. This fugar amounted to one-fixteenth 
of the beet root that had been employed. They next 
boiled the beet root and expreffed the juice, proceeding 
according to Mr Achard’s directions. The refult of 
their experiment was extremely unfuccefsful, as they 
obtained only a very fmall quantity of fugar. They 
afterwards extracted the juice of the root in its raw 
ftate, and having evaporated this juice to the proper 
point, and kept it in a warm place for a month, they ob¬ 
tained a far larger quantity of fugar. The conclufionof 
the whole after many trials was, that, upon a large fcale, 
they found that 3 2,400 fquare feet of ground cultivated 
with beet would produce 450 cwt. of the root. That this 
450 cwt. of beet root would furnilh about 782 pounds of 
mufeovado fugar} which, by the procefs of refining, 
would be reduced to 448 libs of pure fugar and that 
on calculating the whole expences, this pure fugar could 
not be fold for lefs than pd. per pound. Upon the 
whole, the committee confidered Mr Achard’s difeo- 
very as extremely important} bi^t they confidered the 
fubjeCt as not fully inveftigat'.'u, becaufe the beet root 
or. exgfj?*r*efrt& were performed, had not 
been cultivated in Mr Achard’s manner, but confut¬ 
ed only of fuch as could be purchafed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris. It may alfo be remarked, that the 
French chemifts do not appear to have attended to cer- 
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iBMte Bect. tain rules which Mr Achard reprefents as indifpenfable 
in the procefs of extracting the fugar. Thefe rules are 
fpecially mentioned in a letter from Mr Achard to o- 
feiTor Scherer, dated June 2. 1800. “ The method 

■which I have purfued is very Ample, and attended with 
the lead expence. The beet roots are wafhed, and cut 
down raw with the potato machine ; after which they 
are boiled foft in fpring water, 10 quarts being fu/fici- 
ent to boil a hundred weight of the roots. They are 
then prefled out hot from the pan, and the juice which 
they yield is immediately put, whild hot, into the boil¬ 
er, and boiled down to the confidence of inferior fy- 
rup. The cryflallization fucceeds extremely well, pro¬ 
vided this boiling is performed in a fhort fpace of time: 
the juice may be condenfed by the mod: violent boiling 
without differing any injury, if only it is not continued 
* for any confiderable length of time; whild, on the 
contrary, the mod gentle boiling, if long continued, 
renders the juice unfufceptible of crydallization. The 
flatter, therefore, thefe boilers are, and the fmaller the 
height of the column of liquid that is to be boiled down 
is, at firfl, the more certain we are of obtaining good 
crydallizable fugar. . By following the method of preff- 
ing out the boiled roots whild hot, and boiling down 
the hot juice immediately, one is fecured from all the 
confequonces of fermentation; and in order to prevent 
thefe from taking piaci^ too great caution cannot be em¬ 
ployed. In operations, b>: v a fmall fcale, they may eafi- 
ly be prevented; but, in tlm'latge—sray, it”' wfii be far 
more difficult, unlefs we follow the above-mentioned 
method. A hundred weight of the fird refidue that 
remains, after the boiled roots have been prefled out, 
yields between feven and eight quarts of fpirits, of 
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equal ftrengthwlth the malt fpirits ufually fold, and is White Beet 
therefore equal in value to half a bufhel of wheat era- ’ 
i/l< yed for this purpofe. That the whole advantage 
refulting from the manufa&ure of fugar from the beet 
root depends entirely upon the manner of cultivation, 
and the choice of the beft varieties of this plant, will 
again be proved, beyond all poffibility of doubt, by the 
experiments made during the courfe of the prefent 
year, under the infpeCtion of his Pruflian majedy’s 
commilfioners.” 

We (hall conclude thefe remarks by obferving, that Specimens 
in the N° for January 1800 of Mr Nicholfon’s 'Journal j 0 ^ toL& "* 
of Natural Philofophy, Chemidry, and Arts, publifhed 
in London, the following information is given by the 
editor: “ Mr Accam has prefented me with famples 
of this fugar received from Berlin, where I underftand 
it is now very commonly manufactured. The written ac¬ 
count of the culture, produce, and cheapnefs, received 
at the fame time, appearing to want fome corrections, 

I (hall only date at prefent, that the famples were, 1. A 
brown, or pale ftraw-coloured fugar, in lumps or agglu¬ 
tinated grains, forming a coarfe dry powder. It is not 
very fweet, and has a peculiar, though not ftrong fmell, 
which I think refembles that of fome articles.of con- 
fcCtionary confiding of fugar and flour heated or fried 
together. Of this fugar the beet is dated to afford five 
per cent, of its weight, leaving a-pulp which is an ex¬ 
cellent food for cattle. 2. A refined fugar, in very 
Ipjafrd yfiLXi’J ne groins, forming a powder of which the 
particles are lightly difpofed to adhere, and which, 
when laid upon writing paper, has very nearly the fame 
whitenefs. I could not afeertain the figure of any of 
the grains under a deep magnifier, as molt of them feem 

to 
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TOutc Bcct. to be partly rounded. It has no foreign fmell or tafte. 

Equal weights of this and of good loaf fugar were fe- 
parately diffolved in equal weights of water} and^r.' 
out of feven gentlemen who were prefent, and tailed 
the folutions, without knowing which was the bell fugar, 
determined, that the folution of this Iaft was die fweet- 
eft. I was among thofe who thought fo; but it ap¬ 
peared to me, that its flavour refembled a coarfer fugar 
than that againft which it was tried. From this notion 
I afterwards took two wine glades of water, and fweet- 
ened the one with beet fugar, and the other with loaf 
fugar, with the addition of a fmall proportion of fine 
moift fugar. When the taftcs refembled each other as 
nearly as I could bring them, I fubmitted them to the 
judgment of the company prefent, who, from the irre¬ 
gularity of their conje£tures, did not feem to find any 
• notable difference. And when I myfelf again took up 
the glalfes, without noticing the diftindlive marks, and 
endeavoured by the tafte to determine which was the 
beet fugar, it happened that I was miftaketi in my de- 
cifion. This refined fugar feems therefore to be of con- 
liderable purity and ftrength. It is obtained from the 
other fugar in the quantity of 55 per cent, together with 
25 per cent, of refidual fyrup or molafles. 3. The other 
article was a bottle of this molafles. It is fweet, with a 
Angular vegetable flavour, rather fragrant; and would, 
I doubt not, afford cither a pleafant vinous liquor by 
fermentation, or a confiderable quantity of ardent fpi- 
rit.” 


SECT, 
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Cultivation 
of Fruit. 

SECT. VIII. 

CULTIVATION OF FRUIT.' 

In Herefordfhire and Gloucefterfhire the cultivation 
of fruit for the purpofe of making a liquor from the 
juice, forms a principal part of their hufbandry. In 
Devonlhire alfo considerable quantities of this kind of li¬ 
quor are made, though much lefs than in the two coun¬ 
ties above mentioned. 

The fruits cultivated in Herefordfhire and Gloucef- Fruits cut. 
terfhire are, the apple, the pear, and the cherry. From Hereford! 
the two firft are made the liquors named cyder and per-^) re an ‘f 
ry ; but though it is probable, that a liquor of tome va-thire. 
lue might be made from cherries alfo, it does not ap¬ 
pear to have ever been attempted. Mr Marfhal re¬ 
marks, that nature has furnilhed only one fpecies of 
pears and apples j viz. the common crab of the woods 
and hedges, and the wild pear, which is likewife pretty 
common. The varieties of thefe fruits are entirely ar- Varieties of 
tificial, being produced not by feed, but by a certain 
mode of culture; whence it is the bufinefs of thofecial. 
who wifh to improve fruits, therefore, to catch at Supe¬ 
rior accidental varieties; and having raifed them by 
cultivation to the higheft perfe£tion of which they are 
cjpiL^-to keep them in that ftate by artificial pro¬ 
pagation. Mr Marilial, however, obferves, that it is Varieties 
impoffible to make varieties of fruit altogether perma-“™° pea- 
nent, though their duration depends much upon ma- manent * 
nagement. “ A time arrives (fays he) when they can 
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Cultivation no longer be propagated with fuccefs. All the old fruit# 

.. , ' > which raifed the fame of the liquors of this country are 
now loft, or fo far on the decline as to be deemed irre- 
coverable. The red-Jlreak is given up *, the celebrated 
Jlir-apple, is going off} and the fquajh-ptar, which has 
probably furnilhed this country with more champaign 
than was ever imported into it, can no longer be got to 
flourith: the (locks canker, and are unproductive. In 
Yorkfhire fimilar circumftances have taken place : feve- 
ral old fruits which were productive within my own 
recollection are loft j the (locks cankered, and the trees 
would no longer come to bear.” 

Our author controverts the common notion among 
orchard-men, that the decline of the old fruits is owing 
to a want of frefh grafts from abroad, particularly from 
Normandy, from whence it is fuppofed that apples were 
• originally imported into this country. Mr Marflial, 
however, thinks, that thefe original kinds have been 
long fince loft, and that the numerous varieties of which 
we are now poffeffed were raifed from feed in this coun¬ 
try. He alfo informs us, that at Ledbury he was (liown 
a Normandy apple tree, which, with many others of 
the fame kind, had been imported immediately from 
France. He found it, however, to be no other than the 
bitter-fweet, which he had feen growing as a negleCted 
wilding in an Englilh hedge. 

The procefs of raifing new varieties of apples ac- 
reAions for cor ding to Mr Marfhal, is fimple and eafy. “EleCt 

railing new ° _ * 

varieties of (fays he) among the native fpecies individual f?t ^the 
* ult ‘ higheft flavour; fow the feeds in a highly enriched" 
feed-bed. ’ When new varieties, or the improvement of 
old ones, are the obje&s, it may perhaps be eligible to 
vfe a frame or ftove;, but where the prefervation of the 

ordinary 
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ordinary varieties only is wanted, an ordinary loamy foil Cultivation 
will be fuflicient. At any rate, it ought to be perfe£Hy 
c^tan at leaft from root weeds, and fhould be double 
dug from a foot to 18 inches deep. The furface being 
levelled and raked fine, the feeds ought to be fcattered 
on about an inch afunder, and covered about half an 
inch deep, with fome of the fineft mould previoufly 
rakttd off the bed for that purpofe. During fummer the 
the young plants fliould be kept perfectly free from 
weeds, and may be taken up for tranfplantation the en- 
fuing winter; or if not very thick in the feed-bed, they 
may remain in it till the fecond winter. 

The nurfery ground ought alfo to be enriched, and ° ( 

J , nurfery 

double dug to the depth of 14 inches at leaft ; though ground. 

18 or 20 are preferable. The feedling plants ought to 
be forted agreeably to the ftrength of their roots, that 
they may rife evenly together. The top or downward 
roots fhould be taken off, and the longer fide rootlets 
fhortened. The young trees Ihould then be planted in 
rows three feet afunder, and from 15 to 18 inches di- 
ftant in the rows ; taking care not to cramp the roots, 
but to lead them evenly and horizontally among the 
mould. If they be intended merely for flocks to be 
grafted, they may remain in this fituation until they be 
large enough to be planted out; though in ftri£t ma¬ 
nagement, they ought to be re-tranfplanted two years 
before their being transferred into the orchard, “ in 
frefh but unmanured double-dug ground, a quincunx 
fotir 'teci apart every way.” In this fecond tranfplan¬ 
tation, as well as in the firft, the branches 0/ the root 
Ought not to be left too long, but to be fhortened 
in fuch a manner as tp induce then* to form a globular 
root, fufficiently fmall to be removed with the plant; 
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estivation y e t fufficiently large to give it firmnefs and rigour in the 
'—vr—Li plantation. I 

chooling° f Having proceeded in this manner with the feed-be4-| 
the plants, our author gives the following directions. ** Sele£fc 
from among the feedlings the plants whofe wood and 
leaves wear the moft apple-like appearance. Tranfplant 
thefe into a rich, deep foil in a genial fituation, letting 
them remain in this nurfery until they begin to bear. 
With the feeds of the faireft, richeft, and belt flavour-, 
ed fruit repeat this proccfs} and at the fame time, or 
in due feafon, engraft the wood which produced this 
fruit on that of the richeft, fweeteft, beft-flavoured 
apple: repeating this operation, and transferring the 
fubjeft under improvement from one tree and fort to 
another, as riclmefs, flavour, or firmnefs may require; 
continuing this double mode of improvement until the 
defired fruit be obtained. There has, no doubt, been a 
period when the improvement of the apple and pear 
was attended to in this country; and ihould not the 
fame fpirit of improvement revive, it is probable that 
the country will, in a courfe of years, be left deftitutc 
of valuable kinds of thefe two fpecies of fruit; which, 
though they may, in fome degree, be deemed objeCts of 
luxury, long cuftom feems to have ranked among the 
neceflaries of life.” 

The following mode of raifing an orchard, together 
with the cyder fruits proper to be planted in it, is thus 
deferibed, in a letter from the Rev. Charles Dunfter to 
the earl of Egremont *. “ The mode of propagetJrrg'-th^ 
cyder fruit is (I believe conftantly in Herefordfliire) by 

grafting. 


* Annah of Agriculture, voL xxxiii. * 
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grafting. Very large and even old trees may be graft- Cultivation 
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ed, to as to bear very fine heads or other torts, and < 

come to bear a crop of fruit as quick or quicker than 

by any other method. Where new orchards are to be ’Mode of 

raifed, it is done by planting well-grown crabftocks, and 

grafting them the year after. The mode of fupplying 

you with Herefordlhire cyder fruits muft therefore be, 

if you have any orchards, the fruit of which you fet 

no value on, they muft be grafted next fpring ; and I 

will take care that you (hall be fupplied with grafts from 

Herefordlhire. 

“ I Ihould obferve to you, that if the trees are full- 
fized, the tops of them muft be cut off in the winter, 
otherwife, when grafted, they will bleed (as the term is), 
fo much that the grafts will not fucceed. The trees 
muft not be cut down to the trunk, but as many 
branches muft be left as look kind, above where it 
branches out, of the thicknefs of one’s arm, or from 
that to twice as thick: the tops of thcfe muft be taken 
off about two or three feet from where they branch 
from the trunk. Thefe Hubs will each bear two or three, 
or even four grafts, according to their fize. 

“ I believe the Ikill of the grafter is material. The 
Herefordlhire farmers are very fuperftitious in this re- 
fpe£t; and a man who is confidered as a lucky graft 
will have the chief of the bufinefs for many miles 
round; though the operation feems fo fimple that it 
might be imagined almoft all men would be, in this re- 
ipe£t, to ufe the language of tire times, equal, 

« So much for grafting old orchards. .For -railing 
new ones, I could procure fome good forward crab¬ 
ftocks to be fent in the beginning of March next, and 
planted immediately where they are meant to ftand, 

Y 3 Thefe 
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Thefe will coft, according to their goodnefs, from 4d. 
to is. 6s. and 2s. a piece. They will be fit for grafting 
the very latter end of March, or beginning of April, the 
following year. Of thefe you might have a hundred or 
two hundred ; and if you wifli in future to enlarge your 
cyder plantation, you ftiould always be provided with 
crabftocks in your own nurfery. 

Apples recommended, with their Qualities. 

1. «« Forefl Stirs —Famous ftout cyder, and will 

grow from flips planted in the ground. 

2. “ Cowarn Stire —Recommended, and a kind 

growing tree. 

3. “ Red Stire —Stout round cyder. 

Old, 4. “ Red /1 reak —Rich cyder j not propagated often 
with fuccefs; apt to canker. 

Old, 5. “ Woodcock —Famous cyder; ditto, but grow 
fome better; ditto. 

Old, 6 . “ Golden Pippen —Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Old, 7- et Red-JtdedMii/h —Ditto,ditto."lThefe 2(brtsgrow 
Old, 8. “ Yellow Elliot —Ditto, ditto. J tolerably well. 
Old, 9. “ Old Porfon —Grows better than the above 
old fruits. 

10. ** Royal Wilding —Very rich cyder, and a fall- 

growing tree} mixes well with ftout cy¬ 
der. 

11. “ Cowarn Ruining —A pleafant good cyder, and 

kind tree. 

12. “ Red-Jided Norman —Rich cyder, and falt-grow- 

. ing tree, high coloured, and near in quali¬ 
ty to the royal wilding. 

13. « Bennett Apple —A very dry apple 5 ftout good 

cyder, and a kind growing tree. 

Hi 
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v 14. “ Garter Apple —Recommended as famous, and Cultivation 

,. r , of Fruit. 

making a good tree. ■ . . . v . - a 

15. “ Hagley Crab -—Stout famous cyder, and very 

growing tree. 

16. “ Lawhorne Pearmain —Recommended, and 

makes a kind tree. 


17. “ Hagley Crab. 

Recommended to graft on old heads; the royal wilding, 
the redfided norman, cowarn quining, hagley crab, cow* 
am Hire, or the lawhorne pearmain. 

“ There came two parcels named hagley crab one, 
viz. N° 15. has yellow wood, moll like a crab j the other, 
to which N° 17. is put, has dark wood, more like an 
apple.” 

In the fourth volume of Bath Papers, Mr Grimwood Mr Grim, 
fuppofes the degeneracy of apples to be rather imagi-^^^*' 
nary than real. He fays, that the evil complained" of ‘legcner*.-y 
« is not a real decline in the quality of the fruit, but° f ipp,e ** 
in the tree j owing either to want of health, the feafon, 
foil, mode of planting, or the Bock they are grafted on, 
being too often raifed from the feed of apples in the 
fame place or county. I have not a doubt in my own 
mind, but that the trees which are grafted on the ftocks 
raifed from the apple pips are more tender than thofe 
grafted on the real crab-ftock j and the fcalons in this 
country have, for many years paft, been unfavourable 
for fruits, which adds much to the fuppofed degeneracy 
of the apple. It is my opinion, that if planters of or¬ 
chards would procure the trees grafted on real crab- 
ftocks from a diftant country, they would find their ac¬ 
count in fo doing much overbalance the extra expence 
of charge and carriage. 


In the fame volume, Mr Edmund 

Y 4 


Gillingwater af-MrGiUin^- 
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°of Fruit” ^> ns aS a rea *° n ^ or degeneracy of apples the mix- 
» ■ V i l i ture of various farina, from the orchards being too near 
each other. In confequence of this notion, he alfo 
thinks, that the old and belt kinds of apple trees are 
not loft, but only corrupted from being planted too 
near bad neighbours : “ Remove them (fays he) to 
a (ituation where they are not expofed to this incon¬ 
venience, and they will immediately recover their former 
excellency.” This theory, however, is not fupported 
by a (ingle experiment. 

Mr Samu- In this volume alfo Mr Richard Samuel exprefles his 
of thTmc" concern at the “ prefent negied of orchards, where the 
covnir rC ~ trces are decaying, without proper provifion being 
»Hebelt made for the fucceeding age: for if a farmer plants 
frelh trees (which does j, frequently happen), there 
• is feldom any care taken to prop" gate the better forts, 
as his grafts are ufually . ...en promifcuoufly rrom any 
ordinary kind mod eafily p rocured in the neighbour¬ 
hood.” His remedy is to colled: grafts from the bell 
trees j by which means he fuppofes that the fuperior 
kinds of fruit would foon be recovered. To a care of 


this kind he attributes the fupcriority of the fruit 
in the neighbourhood of great towns to that in other 
places. 

Cultiva- With regard to the method of cultivating fruit trees, 
of fruit ’ it is only neceffary to add, that while they remain 
trees. j n t jj e nu rfery, the intervals betwixt them may be oc¬ 
cupied by fuch kitchen-ftuff as will not crowd or over- 
fhadow the plants -, keeping the rows in the mean 
time perfedly free from weeds. In pruning them, the 
leader (hould be particularly attended to. If they (hoot 
double, the weaker of the contending branches (hould 
be taken off j but if the leader be loft, and not eafily 

recoverable. 
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recoverable, the plant ihould be cut down to within a Cultivation 
hand’s breadth of the foil, and a freih item trained.« 
The undermoft boughs ihould be taken off by degrees, 
going over the plants every winter; but taking care to 
preferve heads of fufficient magnitude not to draw the 
item up too tall, which would make them feeble in the 
lower part. The items in Herefordihire arc trained to 
fix feet high; but our author prefers feven, or even 
half a rod in height. A tall-ftemmed tree is much lefs 
injurious to what grows below it than a low-headed 
one, which is ttfelf in danger of being hurt, at the fame 
time that it hurts the crop under it. The thicknefs of 
the item c to be in proportion to its height; for 
which reafon a tall itock ouglit to remain longer in 
the nurferv than a low one- The ufual fize at which 
they are . In Herefordihire is from four to 

fix inches gift at. tn.ee feet high; which fize, with pro¬ 
per management, they will re.ch in feven or eight years. 

The price of thefe ftocks in Herefordihire is is. 6d. 
each. Our author met with one inftance of crabilocks 
being gathered in the woods with a good profpeffc of 
fuccefs. 

In Herefordihire it is common to have the ground Method of 
of the orchards in tillage, and in Giouceiteriliire in tf^'g^una 
grafs ; which Mr Marihal fuppofes to be owing to the orchard* 
difference between the foil of the two counties; thatfordihire 
of Herefordihire being generally arable, and Gloucef- 
ter grafs land. Trees, however, are very deilru£Hve, 
not only to a crop of corn, but to clover and turnips ; 
though tillage is favourable to fruit trees in general, 
efpecially when young. In grafs grounds their pro- 
grefs is comparatively flow, for want of the earth being 
{tirred about them, and by being injured by the cattle, 

efpecially 
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cfpecially when low-headed and drooping. After they 
begin to bear, cattle ought by all means to be kept 
away from them, as they not only deftroy all the fruit 
within their reach, but the fruit itfelf is dangerous to 
the cattle, being apt to ftick in their throats and choak 
them. Thefe inconveniences may be avoided, by eat¬ 
ing the fruit grounds bare before the gathering feafon, 
and keeping the boughs out of the way of the caftle ; 
but Mr Marfhal is of opinion, that it is wrong to plant 
orchards in grafs land. “ Let them (fays he) lay their 
old orchards to grafs; and if they plant, break up their 
young orchards to arable. This will be changing the 
eourle of hulbandry, and be at once beneficial to the 
land and the trees. 

Our author complains very much of the indolent and 
carelefs method in which the Herefordfliire and Glou* 
cefterlhire farmers manage their orchards. The na¬ 
tural enemies of fruit trees (he fays) are, i. A redun¬ 
dancy of wood. 2-The mifletoe. 3. Mofs. 4. Spring 
frofts. 5. Blights. 6. Infe&s. 7. An excefs of fruit. 
3 . Old age. 

1. A redundancy of wood is prejudicial, by reafon 
of the barren branches depriving tliofe which bear fruit 
of the nourilhment which ought to belong to them. 
A multitude of branches alfo gives the winds fuch an 
additional power over the tree, that it is in perpetual 
danger of being overthrown by them: trees are like- 
wife thus injured by the damps and want of circulation 
of air, fo that only the outer branches are capable of 
bringing fruit to maturity. “ It is no Uncommon fight 
(fays he) to fee trees in this diftridt, with two or three 
tires of boughs prefling down hard upon one another, 
with, their twigs fo intimately interwoven, that even 
- when 
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when tlie leaves are off, a fmall bird can fcarcely creep Cultivation 

. , of Fruit, 

m among them. * 

2. The mifletoe in this country is a great enemy toMifletoe 

the apple tree. It is eafily pulled out with hooks in frofty ‘j* 

weather, when, being brittle, it readily breaks off from 

the branches. It likewife may be applied to a profitable 

purpofe, flieep being as fond of it as of ivy. 

3*. Mofs can only be got the better of by induftry inMr.rs on 

clearing the trees of it; and in Kent there are people trulttrecs 

who make it their profeilion to do fo. 

4. Spring-frofts, efpecially when they fuddenly fuc-Spring- 
cced rain, are great enemies to fruit trees; dry frofts 
only keep back the bloflbms for fome time. Art can 
give no farther alfiftance in this cafe than to keep the 
trees in a healthy and vigorous ftate, fo as to enable them 

to throw out a llrength of bud and blofl’om; and by 
keeping them thin of wood, to give them an opportuni¬ 
ty of drying quickly before the froft fet it. 

5. Blight is a term, as applied to fruit trees, which Blights tea 
Mr Marlhal thinks is not underftood. Two bearing 
years, he remarks, feldom come together; and he is 

of opinion, that it is the mere exhaufting of the trees 
by the quantity of fruit which they have carried one 
year, that prevents them from bearing any the next. 

The only thing therefore that can be done in this cafe 
is, to keep the trees in as healthy and vigorous a ftate 
as poflible. 

6 . Infe&s deftroy not only the bloflbms and leavtes, Method 
but fome of them alfo the fruit, efpecially pears. InJjXoyb^ 
the year 1783 much fruit was deftroyed *by wafps. 

Mr Marlhall advifes to fet a price upon the female 
wafps in the fpring; by which thefe mifehievous in¬ 
fers 
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CuittTition fe&s would perhaps be exterminated, or at leaft greatly 
leffened. 

Of an ex- j. An excefs of fruit ftints the growth of young trees, 

cefsof fruit. , , ® , 6 

and renders all m general barren for two or three years j 
while, in many cafes, the branches are broken off by the 
weight of the fruit; and, in one cafe, Mr Marlhal 
mentions, that an entire tree had funk under its burden. 
To prevent as much as poflible the bad effects of ail 
excefs of fruit, Mr Marflial recommends “ to graft in 
the boughs,” and when fully grown, to thin the bear¬ 
ing branches; thus endeavouring, like the gardener, to 
grow fruit every year.” 

Duration of g. Though it is impoflible to prevent the effe&s of 
may he old age, yet by proper management the natural life of 
lengthened. f ru it trees may be confiderably protracted. The moll 
. eligible method is to graft flocks of the native crab in 
the boughs. The decline of the'tree is. preceded by a 
gradual decline of fruitfulnefs, which takes place long 
before the tree manifefls any lign of decay. During 
this decline of fruitfulnefs, there is a certain period 
when the produce of a tree will no longer pay for the • 
ground it occupies; and beyond this period it ought 
by no means to be allowed to ftand. In the Vale of 
Gloucefter, however, our author faw an inilance of 
fome healthy bearing apple trees, which then had the 
Jecond tops to the fame Items. The former tops ha¬ 
ving been worn out, were cut off, and the flumps faw- 
grafted. Our author obferves, that the pear tree is 
much longer lived than the apple, and ought never to 
Mr Mar- be planted in the fame ground. He concludes with 
fervatioii *be following general obfervation: Thus confidering 
pn the cul- fruit trees as a crop in hufbandry, the general manago 

*ure of _ , 

fruit trees, ment appears to be this: Plant upon a recently bro¬ 
ken-up 
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ken-up worn-out fward. Keep the foil under a ftateCultivatim 
of arable management, until the trees be well grown; ■ 

then lay it down to grafs, and let it remain in fward 
until the trees be removed, and their roots be decayed; 
when it will again require a courfe of arable manage¬ 
ment.” 

In confequence of an addrefs of the houfe of com-Forfyth's 
moos, his majefty in 1791 granted a pecuniary reward 
to Mr William Forfyth for difclofmg the following me- trees - 
thod of making and ufing a compofition for curing dif- 
eafes, defers, and injuries, in all kinds of fruit and fo- 
reft trees. “ Take one bulhel of frelh cow-dung, half 
a bufliel of lime rubbifti of old buildings (that from the 
ceilings of rooms is preferable) half a bufliel of wood- 
allies, and a fixteenth part of a bufliel of pit or river 
fand. The three laft articles are to be fifted fine before 
they are mixed ; then work them well together with a 
fpade, and afterwards with a wooder beater, until the 
fluff is very fmooth, like fine plaifter ufed for the cei¬ 
lings of rooms. 

« The compofition being thus made, care mull be 
taken to prepare the tree properly for its application, by 
cutting away all the dead, decayed, and injured part, 
till you come to the frefli found wood; leaving the fur- 
face of the wood very fmooth, and rounding off the 
edges of the bark with a draw-knife or other inftru- 
ment, perfectly fmooth, which muff be particularly at¬ 
tended to ; then lay on the plaifter about one-eighth of 
an inch thick all over the part where the wood or bark 
-has been fo cut away, finiihing off the edges as thin as 
pofiible. Then take a quantity of dry powder of wood- 
allies mixed with a fixth part of the fame quantity of the 
alhes of burnt bones j put it into a tin-box, with holes 

in 
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Cultivation in the top, and (hake the powder on the furface 
’, of the plaifter, till the whole is covered over with 
it, letting it remain for half an hour to abforb the 
moifturc i then apply more powder, rubbing it gently, 
with the hand, and repeating the application of the 
powder till the whole plaifter becomes a dry finooth 
furface. 

“ All trees cut down near the ground fliould have 
the furface made quite fmooth, rounding it off in a 
fmall degree as before mentioned ; and the dry powder 
dire&cd to be ufed afterwards (liould have an equal 
quantity of powder of alabafter mixed with it, in or¬ 
der the better to refill the dripping of trees and heavy 
rains. 

“ If any of the composition be left for a future oc- 
calion, it fliould be kept in a tub or other veflel, and 
urine of any kind poured on it, fo as to cover the fur¬ 
face, otherwil'e the atmofphere will greatly hurt the ef¬ 
ficacy of the application. 

“Where lime vubbilh of old buildings cannot be eafi- 
ly got, take powdered chalk or common lime, after ha-. 
ving been flaked a month at leaft. 

“ As the growth of the tree will gradually affe£t the 
plaifter by raifing up its edges next the bark, care fliould 
be taken, where that happens, to rub it over with the 
linger, when occaflon may require (which is beft done 
when moiftened by rain), that the plaifter may be kept 
whole to prevent the air and wet from penetrating into 
the wound. 

“ The following is a more expeditious way of laying 
on the plaifter. Take a quantity ready made, and mix 
up with urine or foap-fuds to the confiftency of thick 
paint, and lay on the wounds of the trees prepared for 

its 
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its reception, with a painter’s brulh. The difeafed part Cultivation 
mull be gone over a fecond time, as one coating is *- 
fcarceiy fufficient for large wounds, then proceed as 
above. 

The following wafh is faid have proved very ef-W»fhfrom 

, f removiiw 

tectual in Nova bcotia in removing lnletts and iftofsmofi. 
from fruit trees. The tendency of lime to deftroy the 
mof$ plants is fo great, that we account it worthy of 
general attention *. “ Take a quantity of unflaked 

lime, mix it with as foft water as your iituation will 
furniih, to the confiftency of very thick white-wafh; 
this mixture, with a foft paint-brufh, apply to your ap¬ 
ple trees as foon as you judge the fap begins to rife, 
and walh 'the ftem and large boughs well with it, ob- 
ferving 10 have it done in dry weather, that it may ad¬ 
here and withftand rain; you will find, that in the 
courfe of the enfuing fummer, it will remove all mofs 
and infe&s, and give to the bark a freih green ap¬ 
pearance; and that the tree will (hoot much new 
and ftrong wood; at lead: it did fo in Nova Scotia. 

The trial is fimple, and can neither be attended with 
much expencc, trouble, or danger.” 


A Annult of Agriculture, voLxxui. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 

OF TIMBER TREES. 

The importance and value of thefe are fo well knqwn, 
that it is fuperfluous to fay any thing on that fubjeCb 
at prefent: notwithftanding this acknowledged value, 
however, the growth of timber is fo flow, and the re¬ 
turns for planting fo diftant, that it is generally fup- 
pofed for a long time to be a pofitive lofs, or at leaft 
to be attended with no profit. This matter, however, 
when properly confidered, will appear in another light. 
There are four diftinCt fpecies of woodlands; viz. 
woods, timber groves, coppices, and woody waftes. 
The woods are a collection of timber trees and under¬ 
wood ; the timber groves contain timber trees without 
any underwood; and the coppices are collections of 
underwood alone. All thefe turn out to advantage 
fooner or later, according to the quick or flow growth 
of the trees, and the fituation of the place with refpeCk 
to certain local advantages. Thus in fome places un¬ 
derwood is of great confequence, as for rails, hoops, 
(takes, fuel, &c. and by reafoft of the quicknefs of its 
growth it may be accounted the mod profitable of all 
plantations. An ofier-bed will yield a return of pro¬ 
fit the fecond or third year, and a coppice in 15 
or 20 years; while a plantation of oaks will not arrive 
at perfection in lefs than a century. This laft period 
is fo long, that it may not unreafonably be fuppofed 
likely to deter people from making plantations of 

this 
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this kind, as few are willing to take any trouble for Timber 
what they are never to fee in perfection.- It mult be > —* 
remembered, however, that though the trees them- 
felves do not come to perfection in a fliorter time, the 
value of the land will always increafe in proportion 
to their age. Thus, fays one author upon this fub- Adran- 

__ , , , 1 , r tages of 

jeCt, “we have fome knowledge of a gentleman nowplanting, 
livipg, who, during his lifetime, has made plantations, 
which, in all probability, will be worth to his fon as 
much as his whole eftate, handfomc as it is. Suppofing 
that thofe plantations have been made 50 or 60 years, 
and that in the courfe of 20 or 30 more they will be 
worth 50,0001; may we not fay, that at prelent they 
are worth fome 2o,oool. or 30,0001. ? Mr Pavier, 
in the 4th volume of Bath Papers, computes the value 
of 50 acres of oak timber in 100 years to be 12,100!. 
which is nearly jos. annually per acre; and if we con- 
fidcr that this is continually accumulating, without any 
of that expence or rifk to which annual crops are fub- 
jeCt, it is probable that timber planting may be ac¬ 
counted one of the molt profitable articles in huibandry. 

Evelyn calculates the profit of 1000 acres of oak-land 
in 150 years, at no lefs than 670,0001.} but this is 
moll probably an exaggeration. At any rate, however, 
it would be improper to occupy, efpecially with timber 
of fuch flow growth, the grounds which either in grafs 
or corn can repay the trouble of cultivation with a good 
annual crop. 

In the fourth volume of the Bath Papers, Mr Wag-pi ant i„g 
ftafle recommends planting as an auxiliary to cultiva- 
tion. He brings an inftance of the fuccefs of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jerringbam, who made trial of << the moll unpro- 
mifing ground perhaps that any fuccefsful planter has 

Vol. II. Z hitherto 
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Timber hitherto attempted.” His method was to plant beech 
<m> trees at proper diftances among Scotch firs, upon 
otherwife barren heaths. “ Thefe trees (fays Mr Wag- 
ftaffe), in a foil perhaps without clay or loam, with the 
heathy fod trenched into its broken ftrata of fand or 
gravel, under the protection of the firs, have laid hold, 
though (lowly, of the foil; and, accelerated by the fu- 
perior growth of the firs, have proportionally rifen, un¬ 
til they wanted an enlargement of fpace for growth 
when the firs were cut down.” He next proceeds to 
obferve, that when the firs are felled, their roots decay 
in the ground; and thus furnifli by that decay a new 
fupport to the foil on which the beeches grow: by 
which means the latter receive an additional vigour, as 
well as an enlargement of fpace and freer air ; the firs 
themfelves, though cut down before they arrived at 
. their full growth, being alfo applicable to many valu¬ 
able purpofes. 

Culture of i n the 6th volume of Annals of Agriculture, we 
trees re- find the culture of trees recommended by Mr Harries: 
cdbyMr* ant * he informs us, that the larch is the quickeil grower 
Harries, and tire mod valuable of all the refinous timber trees;, 
but unlefs there be pretty good room allowed for the 
branches to ftretch out on the lower part of the trunk, 
it will not arrive at any confiderable fize ; and this ob- 
fervation, he fays, holds good of all pyramidal trees. 
Scotch firs may be planted between them, and pulled 
out after they begin to obftruCl the growth of the larch. 
Some of. thefe larches he had feen planted about 30 
years befpre, which at 5 feet diftance from the ground, 
meafured from 4 feet to 5 feet 6 inches in circumfer¬ 
ence. The moft barren grounds, he fays, would an- 
fwer for thefe trees, but better foil is required for the 

oaks. 
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oaks. In this paper he takes notice of the leaves of Timber 

* r Trees, 

one of his plantations of oaks having been almoft en- 

tirely deftroyed by infe&s; in confequence of which 
they did not incrcafe in bulk as ufual: but another 
which had nearly efcaped thefe ravages, increafed at 
an average one inch in circumference. « A tree four incrcafe of 
feet round (fays he), that has timber twenty feet J n <>:lktree, • 
length, gains by this growth a folid foot of timber an¬ 
nually, worth one fhilling at leaft, and pays 5 per cent. 
for Handing. It increafes more as the tree gets from 
five to fix feet round. I have a reafonable hope to in¬ 
fer from my inquiry, that I have in my groves three 
thoufand oaks that pay me one (hilling each per annum , 
or 150I. a-year. My poplars have gained in circumfer¬ 
ence near two inches, and a Worcefter and witch 
elm as much. I have lately been, informed, that the 
fmooth cut of a holly tree, that meafures twenty inches 
and upwards round, is worth to the cabinet-makers 
as. 6d. per foot. 

The following table (hows the increafe of trees in incrcafe of 
twenty-one years from their firft planting. It was taken 
from the marquis of Lanfdowne’s plantation, begun >f L»nf- 
in the year 1765, and the calculation made on the plantation. 
15th of July 1786. It is about fix acres in extent; 
the foil, partly a fwampy meadow upon a gravelly 
bottom. The meafures were taken at 5 feet above the 
furface of the ground} the fmall firs having been occa- 
fionally drawn for pofts and rails, as well as rafters for 
cottages ; and when peeled of the bark, will Hand well 
for feven years. 
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Timber 


Height in 

Circumference 

Trees. 


Feet. 

in Feet. Inc ho 

— y— » 

Lombardy poplar 

6o to 80 

4 

8 


Arbeal 

50 to 70 

4 



Flane 

50 to 60 

3 

6 


Acacia 

50 to 60 

2 

4 


Elm 

40 to 60 

3 

6 


Chefnut 

30 to 50 

2 

9 


Weymouth pines 

30 to 50 

2 



Clufter ditto 

30 to 50 

2 

5 


Scotch fir 

30 to 50 

2 

IO 


Spruce ditto 

30 to JO 

2 

2 


Larch 

50 to 60 

3 

to 


From this table it appears, that planting of timber 
trees, where the return can be waited for during a pe¬ 
riod of 20 years, will undoubtedly repay the original 
■ profits of planting, as well as the intereft of the money 
laid out j which is the better worth the attention of a 
proprietor of land, as the ground on which they grow 
may be fuppofed good for very little elfe. From a com¬ 
parative table of the growth of oak, alh, and elm tim¬ 
ber, given in the i ith volume of the Annals of Agricul¬ 
ture, it appears that the oak is by much the flowed; 
grower of the three. 

Of under- With refpe& to the growth of underwood, which 
wood, &c. | n f ome ca f es i 8 very valuable, it is to be remarked, 
that in order to have an annual fall of It, the whole 
quantity of ground, whatever its extent may be, ought 
to be divided into annual fowings. The exa£t num¬ 
ber of fowings mult be regulated by the ufes to which 
it is intended to be put. Thus if, as in Surrey, flakes, 
edders, and hoops are faleable, there ought, to be 
eight or ten annual fowings; or, if, as in Kent, hop- 

poles 
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poles are demanded, 14 or 15 will be required; and Timber 
if, as in Yorklhire, rails be wanted, or, as in Glou-v 
cefterlhire, cordwood be moil marketable', 18 or 20 
fowings will be neceffary to produce a fucceffion of 
annual falls. Thus the bufinefs, by being divided, 
will be rendered lefs burthenfome: a certain propor¬ 
tion being every year to be done, a regular fet of hands 
willj in proper feafon, be employed; and by begin¬ 
ning upon a fmall fcale, the errors of the firft year will 
be corre&ed in the pra&ice of the fecond, and thofe 
of the fecond in that of the third. The produce of 
the intervals will fall into regular courfe; and when 
the whole is completed, the falls will follow each other 
in regular fucceffion. The greateft objection to this 
method of fowing woodlands is the extraordinary trou¬ 
ble in fencing: but this obje&ion does not hold, if 
the fowings lie at a diftance from one another; on the 
contrary, if they lie together, or in plots, the entire 
plot may be enclofed at once; and if it contain a num¬ 
ber of fowings, fome fubdivifions will be neccflary, 
and the annual fowings of thefe fubdivifions may be 
fenced off with hurdles, or fome other temporary con¬ 
trivance } but if the adjoining land be kept under the 
plough, little temporary fencing will be neceffary. It 
mult be obferved, however, that in railing a woodland 
from feeds, it is not only necefiary to defend the young 
plants againft cattle and iheep, but again!! hares and 
rabbits alfo; fo that a clofe fence of fome kind is abfo- 
lutely neceffary. 

With regard to the preparation of the ground for 
railing timber, it may be obferved, that if the foil be of 
a ftiff clayey nature, it ihould receive a whole year’s fal¬ 
low, as for wheat; if light, a crop of turnips may 
Z 3 hfc 
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Timber fee taken; but at all events it mail be made perfectly 
t clean before the tree feeds be fown, particularly from 
perennial root weeds; as, after the feeds are fown, 
the opportunity of performing this neceflary bufinefs 
is in a great meafure loft. If the fituation be moift, 
the foil fhould be gathered into wide lands, fufficiently 
round to let the water run off from the furface, but 
not high. The time of fowing is either the month of 
Method of O&ober or March ; and the method as follows : « The 
ow ^ n ®‘ land being in fine order, and the feafon favourable, the 
whole fliould be fown with corn or pulfe adapted to 
the feafon of fowing; if in autumn, wheat or rye 
may be the crop; but, if in fpring, beans or pats. 
"Whichever of thefe three fpecies be adapted, the quan¬ 
tity of feed ought to be lefs than ufual, in order to 
give a free admiflion of air, and prevent the crop from 
lodging. The fowing of the grain being completed, 
that of the tree-feeds muft be immediately fet about. 
Thefe are to be put in drills acrofs the land: acorns 
and nuts fhould be dibbled in, but keys and berries 
fcattered in trenches or drills drawn with the corner 
of a hoe, in the manner that gardeners fow their peafe. 
The diftance might be a quarter of a flatute rod, or 
four feet and one inch and a half. A land-chain 
fliould be ufed in fetting out the drills, as not being li¬ 
able to be lengthened or fliortencd by the weather. It 
is readily divided into rods; and the quarters may be 
cafily marked. 

The fpecies of underwood to be fown muft be 
determined 1 by the confumpt of it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the plantation. Thus if flakes, hoops, &c. 
he in requeft, the oak, hazel, and afh, are efteemed 
as underwood. When charcoal is wanted for iron 

forges. 
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forges, beech is the prevailing underwood. The oak, Timber 
box, birch, &c. are all in requeft in different countries; ■ ^ « 

and the choice mull be determined by the prevailing 
demand. As the keys of the afh fometimes lie two 
or even three years in the ground, it will be proper to 
have the places where they are fown diftinguifhed by 
fome particular marks, to prevent them from being 
diflurbed by the plough after harveft ; as a few beans 
fcattered along with them, if the crop be oats; or oats, 
if the crop be beans. The crop fhould be reaped, not 
mown, at harveft time, and be carried off as fall as pof- 
fible. Between harveft and winter, a pair of furrows 
fhould be laid back to back in the middle of each in¬ 
terval, for meliorating the next year’s crop, and laying 
the feedling plants dry; while the ftubble of the un¬ 
ploughed ground on each fide of the drills will keep 
them warm during winter. The next year’s crop 
may be potatoes, cabbages, turnips: or if the firft was 
com, this may be beans; if the firft was beans, this 
may be wheat drilled. In the fpring of the third year 
the drills which rofe the firft year muft be looked over, 
and the vacancies filled up from thofe parts which are 
thickeft ; but the drills of the afh fhould be let alone 
till the fourth year. The whole fhould afterwards be . 
looked over from time to time ; and this, with cultivat¬ 
ing the intervals, and keeping the drills free from weeds, 
will be all that is neceffary until the tops of the plants 
begin to interfere. 

The crops may be continued for fevcral years; and Annual 
if they only pay for the expences, they vvill (till be oft^nnplan- 
confiderable advantage by keeping the ground ftirred, tatl0ns * 
and preferring the plants from hares and rabbits. 

Even after the crops are difeontinued, the ground 
Z 4 ought 
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ought fkill to be ftirred, alternately throwing the mould 
fto the roots of the plants, and gathering it into a 
ridge in the middle of the interval. The beft method 
of doing this is to fplit the ground at the approach 
of winter in order to throw it up to the trees on both 
Tides ; this will preferve the roots from froft: gather 
it again in the fpring, which will check the weeds, and 
give a freih fupply of air: fplit again at midfumnier, 
to preferve the plants' from drought: gather, if neceffa- 
ry, in autumn, and fplit as before at the approach of 
winter. The fpring and midfumnier ploughings {hould 
be continued as long as a plough can pafs between the 
plants. 

Whenever the oaks intended for timber are in dan¬ 
ger of being drawn up too flendcr for their height, it 
will be neceflary to cut off all the reft at the height of 
about an handbreadth above the ground; and thofe 
defigned to ftand muft now be planted at about two 
rods diftant from each other, and as nearly a quin¬ 
cunx as poffible. The fecond cutting muft be deter¬ 
mined by the demand there is for the underwood; 
with only this provifo, that the timber (lands be not 
too much crowded by it; for rather than this (hould 
be the cafe, the coppice (hould be cut, though the 
wood may not have reached its moft profitable (late. 
What is here faid of the method of rearing oak trees 
in woods, is in a great meafure applicable to that of 
railing other trees in timber groves. The fpecios moft 
ufually raifed in thefe are the a(h, elm* beech, larch, 
fpruce fir, Weymouth pine, poplar, willow, alder, chef- 
net, walnut, and cherry. The three laft are ufed as 
fubftitutes for the oak and beech, and thefe two for the 
mahogany. 
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The following account of the mode of planting that Timber 

was adopted by the earl of Fife, for no lefs than 550 '- \r—~* 

acres of moorifli lands, is worthy of attention. It is 
contained in a letter from his lordfhip to the publilher oftatiens. 
the Annals of Agriculture, vol ix. “ Where there are 
ftones in the moor, I inclofe with a ftone wall five feet 
high, coped with two turfs, which coft about 15s. 
every Scots cliain of 24 ells; .and where there are no 
ftones, which is moftly the cafe in the moors in the coun¬ 
ty of Murray, I inclofe with a fence of turf, five feet 
high, four feet wide at the foundation, and 22 inches at 
top, at 4s. the Scots chain. I find thefe fences anfwer 
as well as the ftone; for there are many of them, now 
above 20 years old, as good as at firft. I plant in every 
acre about 1200 trees. I ufed to plant above 3000, but 
by experience I find it better not to plant them fo thick, 
but make them up, if necefiary, the third^year (efpe- 
cially in my plantations in the county of Murray), 
where fcarcely a tree planted ever fails. The greateft 
number of the trees are Scots firs raifed by myfelf, 
or purchafed at lod. the thoufand, planted from the 
feed-bed at three years old. I only confidered them as 
nurfes to my other trees, for they are regularly cut gut 
when they have done their duty as nurfes, and are 
profitable for fire, and ufeful in agriculture. I plant 
every other fpecies of foreft trees intermixed with the 
firs. I order different pieces of the moor to be trenched 
where the foil is beft, and moft iheltered, and lay a 
little lime and dung on it, and in thefe places I fow 
feeds of trees for nurfery.' I alfo plant in beds,' year- 
old trees of different kinds, taken from my other nur- 
feries. I nurfe them for three years, and then plant 
them all pver the plantation: this I find very benefi¬ 
cial. 
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Timber cial, as they are raifed in the fame foil. When I 
am filling up the plantations, the firs are, for the 
firft time, cut down ; or they are tranfplanted, being 
raifed with balls of earth when the moor is wet with 
rain, which is very eafily done, and they are carri¬ 
ed to inclofurcs of ten or twelve acres, where, from 
a defire of forward woods, I am planting trees more 
advanced. They are planted it pits about 40 feet di- 
ftance, and feldom or never fail, and anfwer a fecond 
time as nurfes. 

“ My firtt care after the inclofure is properly filled 
up, is to guard againft injury from cattle: a fmall 
allowance given to a few labourers anfwers that pur- 
pofe, and if the fences are properly executed they re¬ 
quire very little repair. After the plantation is filled 
up, the molt regular attention mutt be had to the 
weeding of it, and this is carried on over my planta¬ 
tions pf all ages in the mott exa£t manner; I make 
roads through all the plantations which are carried for¬ 
ward according to the fituation, never in a ftraight line 
fo as to draw violent winds, and thofe roads go to all 
parts of the plantation; they make agreeable rides 
thrpugh fine woods, formerly a bleak moor, and an¬ 
fwer not only for filling up, but alfo for carrying away 
the neceflary weodings. As I obferved before, the va¬ 
lue and profperity of the wood depends upon the unre- 
mitted attention in weeding it. 

« I begin to plant in O&ober, and continue till April, 
If the weather it frefty and not fit for planting, all the 
people are employed in weeding the woods.” 

The total want of growing timber upon a farm is 
frequently attended with much cxpence and inconveni¬ 
ence. It often deters an enterprifing man from ere£l- 

ing 
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ing (beds, hogs-fties, cow-houfes, &c. by which the Timber 
Jive flock upon the farm might be increafed, or the > —, —. > 
quantity of manure made upon it might be augmented. 

Hence we are induced to call the attention of the reader 
to an experiment made by Mr Young in 1777 and the plantation 
following years: At dilFerent times, during nine years,MrYoungf 
from that period, he planted about feven acres and a 
half*, chiefly of very poor land ; the principal trees were 
larches, Scotch and fpruce firs, and Lombardy poplars, 
intermixed with fome oaks, allies, and elms. In 1799, 
that is to fay, 22 years from the commencement of the 
experiment, the particulars of which we fliall not de¬ 
tail ; he fpeaks thus upon the fubje£l * : “In the acre 
of 1777 the bed larch are from two feet to two feet fix 
inches in circumference, at five feet from the ground, 
and about 36 feet high; and in general varying from 
one foot to two. The belt fpruce are about two feet, 
and 32 high. The Scotch at five feet from the ground, 
not lefs in fize, but not near fo ftraight, taperng, or 
high. The befl oaks from one foot five to one foot 
nine, and 20 high. The two acres of 1778, the beffc 
larch about two feet, and 30 high 5 in general from one 
to two feet. The fpruce inferior; the Scotch ftill more 
fo, and of a much lefs value. The oaks thriving and 
and very fair. 

“ The four acres, the belt larch from one foot feven 
to two feet two. The Scotch, on an average, one foot 
feven, and 20 high: not equal to the fpruce, and more 
inferior to the larch: the elms nothing. 

“ The Lombardy poplars in all the plantations. 

Very 


* A fine is •/ Agriculture, vol. XXXiV. 
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Tmrtnf Very few of the black poplars are alive, and of no 
. rr ^ es ' . growth. 

“ The half acre of 1787 are thriven greatly: in 12 
years they form ufeful rails. 

“In regard to the return which thefe plantations 
have made me, when I began thinning long ago, I kept 
an account, but found the attention too much to do it 
accurately. I can, therefore, only fpeak in general, that, 
for thefe Iaft feven or eight years, I have found the .ufe 
Advantage t ^ lcm incredibly great, even on this (for its fize) very 
<>f a iinaii well timbered eftate. They have furnifhed an immenfe 
y atum. qyjHjjjy r3 iis, fpars, narrow flabs, boards, raf¬ 

ters ; and, in a word, every fort of confumption, by re¬ 
pairs and new buildings, (heds, (lies, barns, (tables, &c. 
and, as I have fold none, I have not yet got through the 
• the firft thinning of all, except where thriving oaks have 
demanded to be freed from their too near neighbours. 
The trees have fuffered in fize and value for want of 
earlier thinning; but their thicknefs, in parts, has its 
convenience in fumifliing rails, a moderate fcantling, and 
goad length. Whether the produce has equalled'the 
annual expence of rent, &c. I am unable to afeertain ; 
but the convenience and agreeablenefs of this plenty of 
fuch articles make me well fatisfied: and for the future 
I have no doubt of an immenfe value in the larger trees, 
when they come to be fet out at proper diftances, not 
tp - fpeak of oak, for future generations. 

“ Had all been larch, inftead of having planted any 
Scotch fir, the difference in the profit would have been 
upmenfe. .The chief ufe of the Scotch fir is for pods, 
as they thicken too much, and are too fhort for rails, in 
comparifon with the other forts. 

V Upon the whole, I am inclined to believe, that 

thetq 
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there is no land on the eftate of double the fertility that Timber 

• Trees* 

will pay equally with thefe feven and & half acres. *- j 
u The conclufion, however, is not to be extended at 
this profit to planting on a very large fcale; the great 
value refults from having only this frnall quantity. If I 
had ten times as much land thus occupied, I muft de- 
pend on felling; and then the market might be over- 
ftocked, and prices funk greatly, with a difficulty, in 
fome years of getting rid of them at all, whatever the 
profit might be in the end, by large fcantlings always 
faleable; but for a few acres the benefit is fo great, that 
no eftate ought to be without fuch a refource.” 

It is proper upon this fubjeft to remark, that the 
value of large plantations of timber trees, as connect¬ 
ed with other branches of agriculture, is not a little li¬ 
mited. In a mountainous country, and in bleak moor- Where 
ifli fituations, nothing tends more to increafe die va- 
lue of the foil, than plantations properly diftributed. orothcr- 
They give (belter both to the cattle and to the corn 
crops; and by preventing the warmth which is pro¬ 
duced by proper manures, and by the germination of 
vegetables, from being dilupated, they give effe£l to all 
the efforts of iuduftry. Accordingly, in fuch fituations, 
plantations are no fooner reared, than the whole face 
of the country round them a Humes ati improving af- 
pe£l, and difplays a richer verdure. When fuddenly 
cut down, in confequence of the neccffities of an impro¬ 
vident proprietor, the reverfe of all this occurs. Ve¬ 
getation is chilled by the piercing biafts which now 
meet with no refiftance, and the catde droop from want 
of (helter} fo that in a few years the place can fcarcely 
be known. But the cafe is very different with regard 
to a rich and level country that is meant to be culti¬ 
vated 
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Timber vated for com. There the etFe£t of numerous planta- 
, tions, of high trees and lofty hedge rows, is altogether 
diftreffing to the bufbandman. It is only in open fields 
that grain appears well ripened and completely filled. 
When furrounded with timber trees, on the contrary, 
it ripens ill, and is ill coloured and unequal. In fpring 
the high Ihelter prevents the grounds from drying, and 
keeps back the labour. In fummer the crop is liable to 
difeafes from want of air, and is devoured by large flocks 
of fmall birds. In autumn, from want of a free circu¬ 
lation of air the com ripens late, and in a weeping cli¬ 
mate it can never be gathered in good condition. In 
wet feafons it is utterly ruined. In winter, when the 
fnow is drifting about, the trees prepare a refting place 
for large quantities of it; thefe frequently remain and 
ftop the fpring work. Add to this, that in a low coun¬ 
try even the cattle are hurt by the fwarms of vermine 
that are bred, and come forth, under the Ihelter of lofty 
trees and high fences. 


PART 
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Cattle pm. 
per to be 
employed. 


PART III. 

OF THE CATTLE PROPER TO BE EMPLOYED IN FARM 
WORK; REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF THEM, OF 
HOGS, POULmY, Etc. OF THE DAIRY. MAKING OF 
FRUIT LIQUcks. OF FENCES. 


SECT. I. 

OF THE CATTLE PROPER TO BE EMPLOYED. 

A s great part of the ftock of a hulbandman mull al¬ 
ways confift of CE Ltlc, and as one of his princi¬ 
pal expences muft confift of the maintenance of them, 
this part of his bufinefs is certainly to be looked upon 
as extremely important. The cattle belonging to a 
farm may be divided into two clafies, viz. fuch as are 
intended for work, and fuch as are defigned for fale. 

The former are now principally horfes; the oxen for¬ 
merly employed being fallen into difufe, though it does 
not yet certainly appear that the reafons for the ex¬ 
change are fatisfa£fory. In the fecond volume of Bath Mr Ke- 

n i r dington'S 

Jrapers, we have an account ot a comparative experi-experiment 
ment of the utility of horfes and oxen in hulbandry by 
Mr Keddington near Bury in Suffolk, in which the utility^ 
preference is decifively given to oxen. He informs us, 0J! en. 
that at the time he began the experiment (in 1779), 
he was almoft certain that there was not an ox worked 
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Cattle pro* in the whole county; finding, however, the expence of 

employed, horfes very great, he purchafed a fingle pair of oxen, 
but found much difficulty in breaking them, as the 
workmen were fo much prejudiced againflt them, that 
they would not take the proper pains. At lad he 
met with a labourer who undertook the talk; and the 
oxen “ foon became as tra&able and as handy, both at 
ploughing and carting, as any horfes,’ On this he 
determined to part with all his cart-horses ; and by the 
time he wrote his letter, which was in 1781, he had 
not a fingle horfe, nor any more than fix oxen: which 
inconfiderable number performed with eafe all the work 
of his farm (confining of upwards of 100 acres of 
arable land and 60 of pafture and wood), befides the 
ftatute duty on the highways, tiir.oer and com cart¬ 
ing, harrowing, rolling, and every part of rural bu- 
iinefs. They arc conftantly (hoed; their harnefs is 
the fame as that of horfes (er cepting the neceffary al¬ 
terations for difference of fize and (hape); they are 
driven with bridles and bits in their mouths, anfwer- 
ing to the fame words of the ploughman and carter 
as horfes will do. A fingle man holds the plough and 
drives a pair of oxen with reins: and our author in¬ 
forms us, that they will plough an acre of ground in 
lefs than eight hours time ; he is of opinion that they 
could do it in feven. The intervals of a fmall plan¬ 
tation, in which the trees are fet in rows ten feet afun- 
der, are ploughed by a fingle ox with a light plough, 
and he is driven by die man that holds it. The oxen 
go in a cart either fingle, or one, two, or three, ac¬ 
cording to'the load. Four oxen will draw 80 buffieis 
of barley or oats in a waggon with eafe; and if good 
of their kind, will travel as faft as horfes with the fame 

load. 
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load. One ox will draw 40 bufhels in a light cart. Cattle pro- 

. . per to be 

which our author thinks is the belt carriage of any. employed* 
On the whole, he prefers oxen to horfes for the follow- ’ ' "* 
ing reafons. 

1. They arc kept at much lefs expence, never eating Reafoni for 
meal or com of any kind. In winter they are fed within™” 5 
ftraw, turnips-carrots, or cabbages; or, inftcad of tlie llorfes- 
three laft, theJ have each a peck of bran per day while 

kept conftantllr at work. In the fpring. they eat hay ; 
and if workirfc harder than uiual in feed-time, they 
have bran be\des. When the vetches are fit for 
mowing, they ;\t them only in the liable. After the 
day’s work in fummer they have a finall bundle of hay, 
and Hand in thek liable till they cool; after which 
they are turned inta the pallure. Our author is of opi¬ 
nion, than an ox rtVay be maintained in condition for 
the fame conftant wo*k as a horfe, for at lealt 4I. lefs 
annually'. 

2. After a horfe is feven years old, his value declines 
every year; and when lame, blind, or very old, he is 
fcarcc worth any thing; but an ox, in any of thefe li- 
tuations, may be fatted, and fold for even more than the 
firll purchafe; and will always be fat fooner after work 
titan before. 

3. Oxen are lefs liable to difeafes than horfes. 

4. Horfes are frequently liable to be fpoiled by ier- 
vants riding them without their matter's knowledge, 
which is not the cafe with oxen. 

5. A general ufe of oxen would make beef plentiful, 
and confequently all other meat; which would be>i na¬ 
tional benefit. 

Mr Kedington concludes his paper with acknow-Difficulty 
ledging, that there Is one inconvenience attending tlie„ x ^' ,cmg 
Vot. II. A a ufe 
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Cattle pro. u fe of oxen, viz. that it is difficult to ihoe thorn i 

per to be 

employed, though even this, he thinks, is owing rather to the 
• unikilfulnefs of the fmiths who have not been accuftom- 


Mr Mar- 
ihal’s cal. 
sedations. 


ed to (hoe thefe animals, than to any real difficulty. He 
coniines them in a pound while the operation is per¬ 
forming. 

Mr Marihal, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, ihows the advantage of employing oxer, in 
preference to horfes, from the mere artie'e of expence, 
which, according to his calculation, is en -rmous on the 
part of the horfes. He begins with‘eftimating the 
number of fquare miles contained in- f the kingdom of 
England ; and this he fuppofes to be 30,000 of culti¬ 
vated ground. Suppofing the work V of huibandry to 
be done by horfes only, and each fquare mile to em¬ 
ploy 20 horfes, which is about three to 100 acres, 
the whole number ufed through jut Britain would be 
600,000; from which ded" 4 H..g one-fixth for the num¬ 
ber of oxen employed at prefent, the number of horfes 
juft now employed will be 500,000. Admitting that 
each horfe works ten years, the number of farm-horfes 
which die annually are no fewer than 50,000 ; each of 
which requires full four years keep before he is fit for 
work. Horfes indeed are broke in at three, fome at 
two years old, but they are, or ought to be, indulged 
in keep and work till they are fix; fo that the coft 
bf rearing and keeping may be laid at full four ordi¬ 
nary years. For all this confumption of vegetable pro¬ 
duce he returns not the community a Jingle article of 
food, -clothing, or commerce; even his (kin for eco¬ 
nomical purpofes being barely worth the taking off. 
By working horfes in the affairs of huJbandry, there¬ 
fore, “the community is lofing annually the amount 

qf 
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of 403,000 years keep of a growing horfe;” which at Cattle pro- 
the low edimate of five pounds a-yearj amounts to a employed, 
million annually. On the contrary, fuppofing the bu- A m ju; on ' 
finefs of hulbandry to be done folely by cattle, and annually 
admitting that oxen may be fattened with the lame ex- keeping 
penditure of vegetable produce as that which old horfes llorIe5 ’ 
require to fit them for full work, and that inltead of 
50*000 horfef dying, 50,000 oxen, of no more than 
5 2 ftone eachl are annually ilaughtered ; it is evident, 
that a quantiw of beef nearly equal to what the city 
of London combines would be annually brought into 
the market; in other words, 100,000 additional 
inhabitants might be fupplied with one pound of ani¬ 
mal food a*day each ; and this without confirming one 
additional blade ofVrafs. “ I am far from expecting 
(fays Mr Marfhal),\that cattle will, in a lliort fpace 
of time, become the \niverfal beads of draught in huf- 
bandry; nor will I conTHIMy that under the prefent 
circumftances of the itland they ought in drift pro¬ 
priety to" : be ufed. But I know that cattle, under 
proper management, and kept to a proper age, are 
equal to every work of hulbandry, in mod, if not all 
fituations : And I am certain, that a much greater pro¬ 
portion than there is at prefent might be worked with 
confidcrable advantage, not to the community only, 
but to the owners and occupiers of lands. If only 
one of the 50,000 carcafes now loll annually to the 
community could.be reclaimed, the faving would be an 
objeft.” 

In Norfolk, our author informs us, that-horfes are No omen 
the only beads of labour; and that there is not per- Norfolk, 
haps one ox worked throughout the whole county. 

It is the fame in the Vale of Gloucedcr, though oxen 

A a a 


are 
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Cattle pro-are ufed in the adjoining counties. Formerly fom» 
employed, oxen were worked in it double ;■ but they were found 
Objection to P oac b *be bind to ° much, and were therefore given 
to them in up. Even when worked fingle, the fame objection is 
Gioucefter fma ^ e ’ : but, fays Mr Marflial, “ in this I fufpe£t there 
is a fpice of obftinacy in the old way, a want of a 
due portion of the fpirit of improvement; a kind of 
indolence. It might not perhaps be tco fevere to'fay 
of the Vale farmers, that they would r 'ther be eaten 
up by their horfes than ftep out of thy': beaten track 
to avoid them.” Shoeing oxen with whole fhocs, in 
our author’s opinion, might remedy th./. evil complained 


of; “ but if not, let thofe (fays IvJ) who are advo¬ 
cates for oxen, calculate the comparative difference 
in utear and keep, and thofe who aw their enemies efti- 
mate the comparative mifehiefs of treading; and thus 
decide upon their value as btpts of labour in the 
Ufed in the Vale.” In the Cotfweld- -oxen are worked as well as 
horfes; bat the latter, our author fears, are ftill in the 
proportion of two to one: he has the fatisfa&ion to find, 
however, that the former are coming into more gene¬ 
ral ufe. They are worked in harnefs; the collar and 
harnefs being ufed as for horfes, not reverfed, as in 
molt cafes they are for oxen. “ They appear (fays our 
author) to be perfedlly handy; and work, either at 
plough or cart, in a manner which fhows, that although 
horfes may be in fome cafes convenient , and in molt cafes 
pleafurable to the driver, they are by no means necef- 
Moveable fary to hulbandry. A convenience ufed in this coun- 
harnefi- tr y j s - a moveable karnefs-boufe with a fledge bottom, 
which is drawn from place to place as occafion may re¬ 
quire. Thus no labour is loft either by the oxen of 
their drivers. 

In 
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in Yorklhire oxen are ftill ufed, though in much Cittlepro- 
fewer numbers than formerly; but ourauthor does not employed, 
imagine this to be any dccilive argument againft their Why ' the 
utility. The Yorklhire plough was formerly of fuch ufe of oxen 
an unwieldy conltru&ion, that four or fix oxen, inYork. 1 " 2 
yokes, led sy two horfes, were abfolutely requifite to* 11 ' 1 *' 
draw it; but he improvements in the coultruQion of 
thS plough ha re of late been fo great, that two horfes 
are found to be fuflicient for the purpofe; fo that as 
Yorklhire lia' all along been famous for its breed of 
horfes, we aranot to wonder at the prefent difufe of 
oxen. Even inVarriagcs they are now much difufed ; 
but Mr Marlhaftaffigns as a rcafon for this, that the 
roads were formerly deep in winter, and foft to the 
hoof in fummer; iVt now they are univcrfally a caufe- 
way of hard limeftYnes, which hurt the feet of oxen 
even when fliod. Tims it even appears matter of fur- 
prife to our author thuT"TU"ni 1 u*y oxen arc employed 
in this county; and the employment of them at all is 
to him a convincing argument of their utility as beads 
of draught. The timber carriers Hill continue to ufe 
them, even though’ their employment be folely upon 
the road. They find them not only able to Hand 
working every day, provided their feet do not fail them, 
but to bear long hours better than horfes going in the 
fame pafture. An ox in a good palture foon fills his 
belly, and lies down to rell; but a horfe can fcarce 
fatisfy his hunger in a Ihort fummer’s night. Oxen are Superiority 
alfo confidered as much fuperior at a difficult pull tojfjfo"*® 
horfes; but this he is willing to fuppofe arifes' from 
their ufing half-bred hunters in Yorklhire, and not the 
true breed of cart horfes. “ But what (fays he) arc 
thorough-bred cart horfes ? Why, a fpecies of ilrong, 

A a 3 heavy* 
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C »r to*be ^ CaV ^’ ^ U ES 1 ^ 1 a,1 * ma l 8 » adapted folely to the purpofe 
employed- of draught; and according to the prefent law of, the 
country, cannot, without an annual expence, which 
nobody bellows upon them, be ufed for any other pur¬ 
pofe. This fpecies of beads of draught ccft at four 
years old from 20I. to 30I. They wiM, with ex¬ 
travagant keep, extraordinary care anfl attendance, 
and much good luck, contihue to labourr. eight or fen 
years; and may then generally be fold!for five fhil- 
lings a-head. If we had no other fpecies of animals 
adapted to the purpofes of draught in /’lie ifland,' cart 
liorfes would be very valuable, they being much fu- 
perior to the breed of faddle horfes pr the purpofe of 
draught. But it appears evident, /.hat were only a 
fmall fhare of the attention paid /to the breeding of 
draught oxen which is now bellowed on the breeding 
of cart horfes, animals equally powerful, more adlive, 
lefs coltly, equally adap4cu“fb the purpofes of huiban- 
dry if harnefled with equal judgment, lefs expenfive in 
keep and attendance, much more durable, and infinite¬ 
ly more valuable after they have fiuifhed their labours, 
might be produced. A fteer, like a colt, ought to be 
familiarized to harnefs at two or three years old, but 
fliould never be fubjedted to hard labour until he be five 
years old ; from which age until he 15 or perhaps 
20, he may be confidcred as in his prime, as a bead of 
draught. An ox which I worked feveral years in Sur¬ 
rey might at x 7 or 18 years of age have challenged for 
ftrength, agility, and fagacity, the bed bred cart horfe in 
the kingdom. 

Horfes are Notwithdanding all that has been faid, however, 
where pre- a nd written, about the fuperiority of oxen to horfes, 
exen? 8 ° ver thp latter are dill coming into mpre general ufe, efpe r 

cially 
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ciany in proportion as the breed of horfes impfoves; Cattle pro* 
and we may add, in proportion as the .ftate of culdva- employed, 
tion in any part of the country improves. The reafon * 1 

is obvious. The horfe is a more aftive animal than 
the ox, a^l can be turned with greater readinefs from 
one kind o^work to another. His hoof is lefs readily 
injured by thV hardnefs of good roads 5 and for the ufe 
of*the plough upon a well ordered farm, there is no 
comparifon b tween the two kinds of animals. Where 
land is once 1 rought into a proper ftate of tillage, it is 
eafily turned *er 5 and the value of the animal em¬ 
ployed in doinjVfo conflfts not fo much in the pofl'ef- 
fion of great ftnVgth as in the a£livity which he exerts 
in going over a g\eat extent of ground in a Ihort time. 

In this laft refpe£A a good breed of horfes fo far fur- 
pafles every kind oil oxen yet known in this country, 
that we fufpecl mudh the horfe will ftill continue to be 
preferred by enterpriuhg huHjandmen. 

With regard to die lofs which the public is fuppo- 
fed to fuftain by preferring horfes to oxen, that point 
has of late been rendered, to fay no more, extremely 
doubtful. In the Agricultural Survey of die county 
of Northumberland, we have the following compara¬ 
tive ftatement between horfes and oxen, for the pur- 
pofe of the draught;—“ By way of preliminary, it will Calaih-^ 
be neceffary to admit as data, that a horfe which eats TO ur of tho 
70 bufhels of oats per year, will not confume of other 
food fo much as an ox that gets no corn; but in the 
following eftimate we fliall allow horfes to eat as much 
as oxen, as the difference is not yet fufficiently afeer- 
tained. 

“ That the oxen are yoked at three years old, and 
are worked till fix, and for the firft year require eight 
A a 4 
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Cattle pro- to do the work of two horfes ; but after having 'b'eeh 
employed, worked a year, and become tra£table and ftronger, fix 
' are equal to two horfes, either by being yoked three at 
a time, or two, and driven by the holder wifn cords ; 
of courfe, the expences of a driver may be eftimated to 
be faved for one half the year. 

“ That the expences of a ploughman, tl|e plough, and 
other articles that .arc the fame in both tejims, need liot 
be taken into the account. j 

“ And that oxen, to work regularly through the year, 
cannot work more than half a day at a t/me.” 

Expence of an Ox per annfim. 

Summering.—Grafs i acres at per 

acre - /- L. 

Wintering.—On ftraw and tur¬ 
nips L Jl o o 

But if on hay_/4 o o 

*? .«***•' _ 

The average is - * - 

L.5 0.0 

Intereft. at 5 per cent, for price of the ox o 10 cr 

Harnefs, (hoeing, &c. - - o 15 o 

650 

Deduct for the increafcd value of an ox 

for 1 year - - -100 

Gives tht expence per annum of an ox for 

the team - - “55° 

And the expence of 6 oxen - 31 10 o 

To which muft be added the expence of a 

driver for half a year - - 3100 

Total expence of a team of 6 oxen L.35 o o 

A* 
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An Etght-Ox Team. Cattle pro. 

per to be 

The exj*^ice of an ox per annum being L.5 5 o employed.. 

That of ei{&t will be - - 42 o o 

To which a<w^ the expence of a driver 800 

Gives the expence per annum of an 
eight-ox tea Ji 

Therefore the ^expence of a team of oxen 

for the firft ytftr will be - L.50 o o 

Ditto the fecond ♦ear - - 35 o o 

Ditto the third ye;’*r - - 35 o o 

Divided by y - - 3)120 o o 

Gives the average etoence per annum ") l ■ Q Q 
of an ox team from X f o 6 years old 3 

Expence of a Horfe per annum. 

Summering.—Grafs 2 acres at 20s. per 

acre - - L.2 o o 

Wintering.—Straw 13 weeks at yd. per 

week - - o 10 o 

Hay 16 ditto tons at 2I. 300 

Com (for a year) 70 bufhels of oats at 2I. 7 o o 

Shoeing and harnefs - - 100 

Annuity to pay off 25I. in 16 years die 
purchafe value of the horfe at four years 
old - - r • a ‘5 o 

Expence of a horfe per annum - L. 15 I? o 

Expence of a two-liorfe team .L.31 10 o 

“If 
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Cattle pro. 
per to be 
employed. 


** If a three horfe-team be ufed, the ac¬ 
count will (land thus: 

1 The expence of a horfe per annum being L. 15 ij o 

' t 3 

That of three will be - -y/4750 

To which add die expencc of a driver ( 800 

Clives the expence of a three-liorfe team, L. $5 5 o 

f 

“ If the compa' ifon be made with tl^e horfe team of 
many of the midland counties, where fney ufe five horfes 
yoked one before another in one plough $ the account will 


(land thus : 

* 



The expence of one 

horfe per anjium be- 



ing. 

1 

1 

*-< 

vn 

r 5 

0 




5 

That of five will be 

- 78 


0 

To which add the expence of a man to drive 18 

0 

0 

The expence of a team of five horfes 



will be 

_ _ L.96 

IS 

0 

Ditto 

of 3 ditto 55 

s 

6 

Ditto 

of a ditto 31 

10 

0 

Ditto 

of 8 oxen 50 

0 

0 


The average expence of an ox-team from 
three to fix years old, that will do the 
fame quantity of work as two horfes , 40 o o 

“ The conclufions to be drawn from the above ftate- 
ment, are fo obvious as to need little elucidation. But 
yre cannot help remarking, how ftrong the force of pre-* 
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judice Inuft be, to continue the ufe of five horfes, and Cattle p*o- 
lieavy, ohimfy, unw.ieldy wheel-ploughs, where a fingle ^pio Ve d. 
fwing-plotitf) and two horfes yoked double, and driven' 
by the holler, would do the fame quantity of work 
equally welV and at one half of the expence.” 

“ But before any proper conclufion can be drawn, 
whether ox teams or horfe are the molt eligible, it will 
be necefl'ary to confider, whether the quantity of land 
employed in fupporting thofe animals, be ufed in the 
mod profitable mode to the community, as well as to 
the occupier. 

“ With the latter, the firft queftion for confideration 
is, whether eight ">xen ufed in the team or in grazing 
will pay him the nv>ft money ? 

“ Suppofe eight t#en, at three years old, were put 
to the plough, and plbugh fix acres per week, which, 
at 3s. 4d. per acre, is 2s^s.; and if they work forty-eight 
weeks in a year, their whole' ewaijigs (after deducing 
61 . for expences of harnefs, (hoeing, &c.) will be 42I. -, 
but if they plough only five acres per week, (which is 
probably nearer the truth), then their whole earnings 
will be only 34I. 

“ The fame oxen put to graze at the fame money 
(hould improve in value 5I. 5s. each in the firft cafe, and 
4I. 5s. in the latter; but we are inclined to believe 
there are few fituations, if the cattle are of a good 
quick-feeding kind, where they would not pay confider- 
ably more. 

“ In refpe£l to the community, the account will be 
nearly as follows: . 

“ From the above ftatements, we find that an ox for 
fummering and wintering requires - 3 J- acres 

Therefore 
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Cattle pro. Therefore a fix-ox team will require - acres 

employed. And two horfes for grafs and hay per annum 

require - - - - / 7 ditto. 

For corn and ftraw - / 4 ditto 

Land neceflary for keeping two horfes ter 

annum - 11 ditto 

The difference in the quantity of land requir¬ 
ed for a team of oxen more than horfes 1 o ditto 
“ Hence it appears, that a team of fix oxen requires 
ten acres more land to maintain them, than a team of 
two horfes, which will do the fame wrfrk •, and of courfe 
the produce which might be derived from thefe ten acres 
is loft to the community. Suppofe it be one half in grafs, 
tlte other half in tillage, then wc lhall have 
“ 5 Acres of clover or/grafs. 

It Ditto of oats, / 

1 t Ditto^fll-nTfnips or fallow, 
r-J Ditto of wheat. 

“ It would then fend to market yearly, at die loweft 
computation, 

7 r cwt. of beef, 

8 quarters of oats. 

And 5 ditto of wheat. 

“ From this view of the fubject, it appears that if 
oxen were univerfally ufed for the draught, in the room 
of horfes, there would be a confiderable defalcation, in 
the fupply of the markets, both in corn and animal food. 
And the lofs to the farmer would be the profit derived 
from the produce ; which, by the ufual mode of allow¬ 
ing one third for the farmer’s profit, would in this cafe 
about iol.” 


SECT. 
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Different 
Kinds of 
Horfes. 


SECT. II. 

OF THE DIFF^XENT KINDS OF HORSES, AND THE ME¬ 
THOD OF BREEDING, REARING, AND FEEDING THEM. 

The midland counties of England have for fome Account of 
time been celebrated on account of their breed of the cartjlorfes. 
Hack cart-horfc; though Mr Marflial is of opinion that 
this kind are unprofitable as beafts of draught in hus¬ 
bandry. The prefent improvement in the breed took 
its rife from fix Zealand mares font over by the late 
Lord Chefterfield during his embafly at the Hague. 

Thefe mares being lodged at his lord {hip’s feat at Bret- 
by in Derbyfhire, the breed of horfes thus became 
improved in that county, and “for fome time it took 
the lead for the fpecics of thefe animals. As the 
improved breed- palled into Leicefterflure, however, 
through fome unknown circumftances, it became Hill 
more improved, and Leicefter has for fome time taken 
the lead. It has now been found, however, that the very 
large horfes formerly bred in this diftritt arc much lefs 
ufeful than fuch as are of a fmaller fize. Mr Marflial Horfes be- 
deferibes, in magnificent terms, one of thefe large MrBakc^ 
horfes ; a ftallion belonging to Mr Bakewell, named <i !' lct1 ' 
K *, which, he fays, was the handfomeft hoffe he ever 
faw. «« He was (fays he) the fancied -war horfe of the 

• German 


* lVJr Baki.vvcll clifiinguiflics all his horfe, hnlh* aril ram®, hy the 
letter? of the ali'liabet. 
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blinds of German painters; who, in the luxuriance ofi'imag?- 
Horfes. nation, never perhaps excelled the natural grandeur of 
^ T this horfe. A man of moderate fize feemed' to ihrink 
behind Iris fore end, which rofe fo perfefi.ly upright, 
his ears ftood (as Mr Bakewell fays, every ‘horfe’s ears 
‘ ought to ftand) perpendicularly over hi/-'fore feet. It 
may be faid, with little latitude, that in grandeur and 
fymmetry of form, viewed as a piftureable objedt, be 
exceeded as far the horfe which this fuperior breeder 
bad the honour of Ihowing to his majefly, and which 
was afterwards fhown publicly at London, as that horfe 
does the meaneft of the breed.” A more uftful horfe, 
bred alfo by Mr Bakewell, however, is deferibed as 
having “ a thick carcafe, his back Ihort and ftraight, 

. and his legs Ihort and clean; as ftrong as an ox, yet 
a drive as a poney; equally fuitable for a cart or a lighter 
carriage.” 

The ftallions in this - c ounty are bred either by farm¬ 
ers or by perfons whofe bufinefs it is to breed them, 
and who therefore have the name of breeders. Thefe 
laft either cover with themfelves, or let them out to 
others for the feafon, or fell them altogether to llal- 
lion-mcn who travel about with them to different 
Prices of places*—The prices given for them are from 50 to 
ftallions. 200 guineas by purchafe; from 40 to 80 or a hun¬ 
dred by the feafon; or from half a guinea to two gui¬ 
neas by the mare. The mares are moftly kept by the 
farmers, and arc worked until near the times of foal¬ 
ing, and moderately afterwards while they fucklc : the 
belt time* for foaling is fuppofed to be the month of 
March or April; and the time of weaning that of 
November.—“ The price of foals (fays Mr Marlhal), 
for the laft ten years, has been from live to ten pounds 

or 
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of guineas; for yearlings, to to 15 or 20; for two Different 
year-o 1^, 15 to 25 or 30; for fix-year-olds, from 25 Hotfcs. 
to 40 guineas.”—Our author acknowledges that this Mr ^ ar 
breed of horfes, confidered abftra&edly in the light in (lwl’s ob- 
which they'appear here, are evidently a profitable fps-onto-ce™ 
cies of live (back, and as far as there is a market for ;, 1 S horf cs. 
fix-years-old hdrfes of this breed, it is profitable to 
agriculture. “ But (fays he) viewing the bufinefs of 
agriculture in general, not one occupier in ten can 
partake of the profit; and being kept in agriculture 
after they have reached that profitable age, they be¬ 
come indifputably one of its heavieft burdens. For bo¬ 
lides a cellation of improvement of four or five guineas 
a-year, a decline in value of as much yearly takes place. 

Even the brood-mares, after they have palled that age, . 
may, unlefs they be of a very fuperior quality, be deem¬ 
ed unprofitable to the farmer.” 

Our author complains that th3.-”3cient breed of Nor-Norfolk 
folk horfes is almoft entirely worn out. They were feribed. 
ftnall, brown-muzzled, and light boned; but they 
could endure very heavy work with little food ; two of 
them were found quite equal to the plough in the foil 
of that county, which is not deep. ‘ The prefent breed 
is produced by a crofs with the large one of Lincolnihirc 
and Leicefterlhire already mentioned. He approves of Suffolk and 
the Suffolk breed, which (he fays) area “half-horfe^j' fter 
half-hog race of animals, but better adapted to the Nor¬ 
folk hulbandry than the Leicefterlhire breed: their 
principal fault, in his opinion, is a flatnefs of the rib.— 

In the Vale of Gloucefter mod farmers rear their 
own plough-horfes, breeding of horfes not being prac- 
tifed. They are of a very ufeful kind, the colour meft- 
ly black, inclinable to tan-colour, Ihort and thick in 

the 
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Yorkfliire 

horfes. 


lC*dsa£ the barrel, a,nd low on their legs. The price cjf a fix- 
Horfes. year-old horfe from 25I. to 35I. Some cart-fyarfes are 
bred in Cotfwold hills; the mares are worked till the 
time of foaling, but not, while they fucklh ; and the 
foals are weaned early, while there is plenty of grain 
upon the ground. S 

Yorklhire, which has been long cerebrated for its 
breed of horfes, dill Hands forcmoll in that rcipc£fc 
among the Englifli counties. It is principally remark¬ 
able for the breed of faddle-horfes which cannot be rear¬ 
ed ill Norfolk, though many attempts have been made 
for that purpofe. Yorklhire ftallions are frequently fent 
into Norfolk; but though the foals may be handfome 
when young, they lofe their beauty when old. In York- 
. fliire, on the other hand, though the foal be ever fo un- 

promifing, it acquires beauty, ftrength, and activity as it 
grows up. Mr Marfhal fuppofes that from five to ten 
thoufand horfes are jiwually bred up between the eaftem 
Morelands and the Humber. 

“ Thirty years ago (fays Mr Marfiial), ftror.g faddle- 
horfes, fit for the road only, were bred in the Vale; 
but now the prevailing breed is the falhionable coach- 
liorfe, or a tall, ftrong, and over-fized hunter; and the 
fhows of ftallions in 1787 were flat and fpiritlefs in com- 
parifon with tliofe of 1783.” The black cart-horfe, an 
. object of Mr Marlhal’s peculiar averfion, is alfo coming 
into the Vale. 

In the breeding of horfes he complains greatly of the 
negligence of the Yorkfhire people, the mares being al- 
moft totally ncgle&ed ; though in the brute creation al- 
moft every thing depends upon the female. 

Eanarkfliirc Of late years a very valuable breed of horfes has 
horfes. been reared in the upper part of Clydefdale or Lanark- 

fhire. 
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fhire. They arc of a middle fize, well fhaped, and ex- different 
tremely active. They are not fit for a very heavy Horfes. 
draught ; 4 but the very quick ftep which they poflefs' ' v ^ 
gives the n a decided preference for the ufe of the 
plough upon well cultivated lands, as they are capable 
of going over an immenfe quantity of ground in a fliort 
time, where tlie draught is not fevere. The fame qua- 
litiCs render them highly ufeful for the ordinary purpofes 
of farm-work. They are rapidly fpreading over all parts 
of the country, and have found their way into the north 
of England, where they are greatly valued. In the fame 
part of the country, a larger breed has alfo of late been 
encouraged, which adds very confiderablc ftrength or 
power to the activity of the former kind. They are 
in great requeft about Glafgow and other manufac¬ 
turing towns. Their ufual draught is a load of about 
24 cwt. in addition to the cart on which the load is 
placed. ... 

With regard to the general maintenance of horfes, 
we have already mentioned feveral kinds of food upon 
which experiments have been made with a view to de¬ 
termine the molt profitable mode of keeping them. 

Perhaps, however, the moft certain method of afeer- 
taining this matter is by obferving the practice of thofe 
eounties where horfes are moft in ufe. Mr Marfhal 


recommends the Norfolk management of horfes as the Norfolk 

cheapeft method of feeding them pra&ifed anywhere j 

which, however, he feems willing to afevibe in a great hor,es te z 
, , , , , . . 0 . commend- 

meafure to the excellency of their breed. In the win- ed. 

ter months, when little work is to be done,, their only 
rack-meat is barley-ftraw; a referve of clover-hay be¬ 
ing ufually made againft the hurry of feed-time. A 
buftiel of corn in the moft bufy feafon is computed to 
Vol< II. B b Ver 
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I'his me¬ 
thod fol¬ 
lowed in 
many pla¬ 
ces in Scot¬ 
land. 


Calcula¬ 
tions of the 
expence of 
keeping 
horfes. 


be an ample allowance for each horfe, and in more 
leifure times a much lefs quantity fu dices. Oats, and 
fometimes barley, when the latter is cheap and unfale- 
able, are given -, but in this cafe the barley is generally 
malted, i. e. fteeped and aftefwards fpread abroad for 
a few days, until it begin to vegetate, at which time 
it is given to the horfes, when it is fuppofed to be lefs 
heating than in its 'natural ftate. Chaff is univerfklly 
mixed with horfe-corn: the great quantities of corn 
grown in this county afford, in general, a fufliciency 
of natural chaff t fo that cut chaff is not much in ufe : 
the chaff, or rather the awns of barley, which in fome 
places are thrown as ufelefs to the dunghill, are here 
in good efteem as provender. Oat chaff' is defervedly 
confidered as being of much inferior quality.—It may 
here be remarked, that this method of keeping horfes, 
which Mr Marfhal approves of in the Norfolk farm¬ 
ers, is prattifed, and probably has been fo from time im¬ 
memorial, in many places of the north of Scotland ; and 
is found abundantly fuflicient to enable them to go 
through the labour required. In fummer they are in 
Norfolk kept out all night, generally in clover leys, and 
in fummer their keep is generally clover only, a few 
tares excepted. 

In the fourth volume of the Annals of Agriculture, 
Mr Young gives an account of the expence of keeping 
horfes ; which, notwithftanding the vaft numbers kept 
in the ifland, feems (kill to be very indeterminate, as the 
informations he received varied no lefs than from 81 . to 
25I. a-year. From accounts kept on his own farm of 
the expence of horfes kept for no other purpofe than 
that of agriculture, he ftated them as follows : 
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1763, Six horfes coft 

1764, Seven do. 

L. 

per horfe - 10 

s. 

*3 

d. 

0 

Different 
Kinds of 
Horfes. 

8 

10 

II 


1765, Eight do. 

- 14 

6 

6 


1766, Six do. 

- - 12 

iS 

9 


Average on the whole 1 il. 12s. 3d. 




By accounts received 

from Northmin-.s in Hereford- 


flare, the cxpences flood as follows : 





L. 

s. 

d. 


1768, Expence per horfe - 20 

7 

0 


1769, 

15 

8 

S 


1770, 

14 

*4 

2 


1771, 

*5 

*3 

3 


I 77 V 

18 

4 

0 


* 773 . 

15 

11 

8 


1774. 

14 

4 

S 


* 775 > 

19 

0 

5 


1776, 

- - 1 6 

*4 

5 



Average 161.13s. id. 


On tliefe difcordant accounts Mr Young obferves, 
undoubtedly with juftice, that many of the extra ex¬ 
igences depend on the extravagance of the fervants} 
while fome of the apparent favings depend either on 
their careleffnefs, or Jiealing provender to their beafts pri¬ 
vately, which will frequently be done. He concludes, 
however, as follows: “ The more exa£lly the expence 
of horfes is examined into, the more advantageous will 
the ufe of oxen be found. Every day’s experience con¬ 
vinces me more and more of this. If horfes kept for ufe 
alone, and not for fhow, have proved thus expenfive to 
me, what mull be the cxpence to thofe farmers who 
B b a make 
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Different make their fat fleek teams an obi eft of vanity? It is 

Kinds of _ . , , , , , 

Horfes. eafier conceived titan calculated, 
ut'c of mots ^ mu ^ b e obferved, however, that the above trials 
fo- eeding or accounts are of an old date; and that during the late 
dearth a variety of experiments were made, which (hew 
that horfes may be fuccefsfully fed, even when engaged 
in hard labour, with other articles titan grain. With 
this view, different roots have been given them as Vub- 
ftitutes j and a great faving has been experienced, at¬ 
tended with no lofs of labour or difadvantage to the 
animal: fo that the continuance and extenfion of this 


fyftem is a matter of much importance to the public. 
The articles that have been chiefly employed are turnips, 
roota baga, potatoes, carrots, &c.—Turnips have been 
given in a raw ftate, withholding about one half of the 
ufual allowance of corn, and in moft inftances the ani¬ 
mals have done their work well, and appeared in good 
condition. When the roota baga has been ufed, little 
or no grain has been neceffary, and the other roots 
already mentioned have been fuccefsfully ufed even in 
a raw ftate ; but when potatoes, yams, roota baga, &c. 
are boiled, which has fometimes been done, it does not 
appear that grain is at all neceffary. It is to be obfer¬ 
ved, that young horfes eat thefe roots readily and with 
great rclifh; and that during the winter, with them 
and a fmall portion of dry food, they are kept in as good 
condition and fpirit as when fed upon grafs during the 
Summer. This is a. matter of much importance to young 
animals, as it muft contribute greatly to their growth 
and future ftrength. Whereas, in a great majority of 
cafes, when reared without the aid of thefe roots, they 
are fed in winter, when fubftantial food is moft neceffary 
to fupport them againft the feverity of the weather, in 

fuel) 
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fuch a manner as to be barely kept alive. During the niffirent. 
winter months their grdwth is thus ftopt; they lofe the Horfes. 
little flefh they had acquired during the preceding fum- * 
mer, become ftunted and hide-bound, and, when the 
fpring arrives, they are in fo miferable a ftate, that a 
confiderable part even of the fummer elapfes before they 
can refume their growth. In this way, four or five 
years are required to bring them to the fize that others 
of the fame fpecies attain in half that time under differ¬ 
ent management. 

In a letter to Mr Young, Mr George Culley exprefies Pntatres 
himfelf thus, with regard to the utility of potatoes as^.^" 1 ' 1 '" 
food for horfes*. “ I am happy to remark, that we 
have pra£tifed giving our work-horfes potatoes for fe- 
veral years in the fpring with the greateft fuccefs. I do 
not pretend to fay, that we do not give corn to our 
horfes at the fame time, becaufe it is a fcafon that we 
work our horfes remarkably hard. But we are inclined 
to think, that the giving potatoes along with their corn 
and ftraw (for we often have not hay at that feafon to 
fpare), not only keeps them heartier, but prevents greafe, 
which we ufed to be frequently accuftomed to amonglt 
our horfes at that feafon. And we apprehend by 
thofe valuable roots keeping them cool, and open in 
their bodies, is the means of preventing greafe, foulnefs, 
and many diforders, our horfes ufed to be fubjeiSl to. 

I am very fenfible, that carrots are better for horfes than 
potatoes ; but then we can raife the latter at much lefe 
expence than the former, and they are more eafxly pre¬ 
ferred in pits or Hacks.” 

B b 3 Mr 


♦ Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxi. 
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Different Mr Young alfo informs us*, that in France, in the 
Horfes, neighbourhood of Brett, where they have a great pride 
' in rearing fat horfes j they fatten numbers of them by 
feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, 
and mixed with buck-wheat flour, and given warm, 
horfe S f ° r O ne uncommon excellence, faid to attend the ufe of 
carrots in feeding horfes f is this, that they are accounted 
a cure for broken-winded horfes: by common work 
they do not feem to be at all affe£tcd; and for thofe 
with only bad, or, as it is called, thick wind, they are 
an entire cure for the time they feed on them. Any 
green food in winter has a fimilar, though not an equal 
effe£t. It is obferved abroad of chcfnuts. 

In addition to the ufe of roots, it is of importance to 
reduce the great expence of horfe-keeping, in the opi¬ 
nion of Mr Young J, “ never to turn them out in 
fummer, but to foil them conftantly in the ftable or 
yard with luceni, tares, or clover; the firft is by much 
the bett, as it latts through the fix months, and yields 
very ample crops when well managed : in this method 
the crop, whatever it is, goes trebly as far as when fed 
in the field ; and if the team is well littered, the dung¬ 
hill will almoft pay the expence of their keeping. By 
this pra&icc alfo the evil is avoided of feeding paftures 
and meadows with horfes, which injure them more by 
their unequal feeding than many perfons are aware of, 
but the ox improves the field.” 


* Traveli, vol. ii. 
f Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxxvi. 
t Vol. xxxvi. 
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SECT. III. 

OF THE BREEDING AND REARING OF BLACK CATTLE. 

'I'hese are reared for two different puvpofes; viz. A liomlcfs 
work, and fattening for daughter. For the former pur- y °at- 
pofe, Mr Marfhal remarks, that it is obvioufly neceflary J/® 
to procure a breed without horns. This he thinks would 
be no difadvantage, as horn , though formerly an ar¬ 
ticle of fome requeft, is now of very little value. The 
horns are quite ufelefs to cattle in their domeilic ftate, 
though nature has bellowed them upon them as wea¬ 
pons of defence in their wild ftate ; and our author is of 
opinion, that it would be quite practicable to produce 
a hornlefs breed of black cattle as well as of flieep, 
which laft has been done by attention and perfeverance; 
and there are now many hornlefs breeds of thefe crea¬ 
tures in Britain. Nay, he infifts, that there are al¬ 
ready three or four breeds of hornlefs cattle in the 
ifland; or that there are many kinds of which numbers 
of individuals are hornlefs, and from thefe, by proper 
care and attention, a breed might be formed. The firft 
ftep is to feleCt females; and having obferved their im- 
perfeClions, to endeavour to correft them by a well cho- 
fen male. 

The other properties»of a perfcCt breed of black cat-properties 
tie for the purpofes of the dairy as well, as others, 
ought, according to Mr Marfhal, to be as follow :*>*• 
r. The head final! and clean, to leffen the quantity of 
offal, a. The neck thin and clean, to lighten the fore- 
B b 4 end. 
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Breeding en( j } as we jj as t0 | e fl' en the collar, and make it fit clofe 
ingof Black and eafy to the animal in work. 3. The carcafe large, 
. Ca “ ie ' , die cheft deep, and the bofom broad, with the ribs 
Handing out full from the fpine; to give ftrength of 
frame and conftitution, and to admit of the inteftines 
being lodged within the ribs. 4. The fhoulders fliould 
be light of bone, and rounded off at the lower point, 
that the collar may be cafy, but broad to give ffrength ; 
and well covered with flefli for the greater eafe of 
draught, as well as to fumilh a defircd point of fat¬ 
ting cattle. 5. The back ought to he wide and level 
throughout; die quarters long; the thighs thin, and 
Handing narrow at the round bone; the udder large 
when full, but thin and loofe when empty, to hold the 
greater quantity of milk; with large dug-veins to fill 
it, and long elaflic teats for drawing it off with greater 
eafe. 6. The legs (below the knee and hock) ffraight, 
and of a middle length; their bone, in general, light 
and clean from flefhinefs, but with the joints and 
finews of a moderate fize, for the purpofes of Hrengdi 
and activity. 7. The flefh ought to be mellow in the 
Hate of flefhinefs, and firm in the Hate of fatnefs. 
8. The hide mellow, and of a middle thicknefs, though 
in our author’s opinion this is a point n6t yet well de¬ 
termined. 

Properties Mr Young enumerates the properties of cattle in- 
Mr Young f en ^ ct ^ f° r feeding, which do not feem to differ eflenti- 
ally from thofe already Hated. “ Firff, The beafl 
fliould be fhort-legged. This i; an important point in 
his fhape, fince few very fhort-legged ones will be, upt 
on the whole, ill-made beaffs. . 

“ Next, The back fliould be very ffraight. In the 
beft beaffs, the backs are as ffraight as an arrow, with¬ 
out 
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out the leafl finking or rifing in any part; and alfo very Breeding 

• * _i und RcEr« 

broad and very flat. ' in K : act 

“ Thirdly, The carcafe fhould be round, and as near- Cattle ~ f 
ly the fhape of a barrel as is confiftent with one line, 

(the back) be ng quite flraight. 

“ Fourthly, The fore-quarters fhould, for the fame 
reafon, be round, full and fpreading, in order that the 
fore end of the barrel may be as large as the hinder 
end 

“ Fifthly, The neck and throat clean, with little or no 
dewlap. 

“ Thcfe are fome among many points. Mr Bake- 
well laid great llrefs on the merit of his breed fatten¬ 
ing on the bell joints, and exhibited an ox at London, 
whofe rump was pcrfedtly monflrous with fat, while 
the ordinary joints were by no means equally fat; and, 
when we confider, that there is a difference of a penny 
and three half pence a pound in different joints, this cer¬ 
tainly feems to be a found dodlrine. 

“ A curled, inflead of a flraiglit-haired hide, is a fign 
of a thriving beafl; and in various inftances of beafts 
that I have fattened myfelf, I have obferved it to be a 
point of importance. They have remarked the fame 
thing in Scotland. A lean beafl alfo, with a curled 
hide, will generally keep himfelf in better order than 
another.” 

It is to be obferved, however, that a man would 
judge and atl very unfafely, who in the purchafe of 
cattle intended to he '^fattened fhould trull to his eye 
alone. A Hill more important objedl perhaps is, that 
the lkin, when handled, fhould feel foft and filky; 
hence, in choofing cattle, with a view to convert their 
food into the largcft fum of money per ton, a very prin- 
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Breeding cipal (hare of attention ought to he given to the feel or 
ingof Black touch. The opinion upon this fubjedt of Mr George 
i Ca “ e ~ , Culley is the refult of extenfivc pra£tice and accurate 
obfervation. He recommends cattle whofe fkins feel 


Food for 
cattle. 


foft or mellow: He alfo fays, “ indeed it is the nice 
touch or feel of the hand which, in a great meafure, 
conftitutes the judge of cattle. 

Mr Young obferves, that “ heifers fpayed in general 
fatten better and quicker than oxen, but they are not to 
be had with equal certainty. 

“Dry and old cows arc fattened in fomc places in great 
numbers j but the rilk of all forts is greater; fo that, not- 
withftanding their being fometimes very profitable, oxen 
are to be preferred. Cows fliould take the bull before 
they are fattened, Jiut they fliould be fat three months 
before the time of calving. 

“ Oxen that have been worked are preferred all over 
England by die graziers : they not only fat kindlier than 
others, but make the belt beef. Mr Middleton of Suf¬ 
folk killed an ox that worked even till fourteen years 
old, and the beef proved excellent. This is a manif^lt 
proof of the benefit of working, fiuce we are told that 
fixteen years is the common fife of an ox. 

Concerning the proper food of cattle, we account 
it unneceffary to make any remarks in addition to tliofe 
already ftated in different parts of our work. It may 
be proper to obferve, however, diat every farmer or gra¬ 
zier who wifhes to conduct his bufinefs to advantage, 
ought fo to arrange his affairs; and the flock of food 
that he provides for his cattle, as to have it in his power 
to keep them on hand during the winter, and to fell 
them when meat fells deareft; that is, from die firft 
of March to the firft of June. At this period he will 

not 
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not only obtain a better price than in autumn, but his Breeding 
{lock will go off freely, and every change of markets j n „ 0 f Black 
will be in his favour. He will alfo obtain the largeft . Cattle ~ 
poffibte command of manure. In accomplifhing this 
object the great difficulty confifts of providing a fuffici- 
ent {tore of winter food. Upon the quantities of fuch 
food neceffary for fattening cattle, we {hall take notice 
of*fome remarks made by Mr Young *. 

“ i. Oil-cake .—There is no article in the food of an 
ox which has hitherto been found to equal this in the 
fattening quality. 

“ It is the cake of Iinfeed, not rape. While beef 
fells at 4d. a pound, and the cake is to be bought at 
4I. per ton, there is a confiderable profit to be made 
by ufing it, fuppofing the price of the animal lean is 
upon the par of good times. But this food has rifen 
of late years to fo high a price, that no other benefit 
can be made by ufing it than what arifes from the 
dung. 

“ It is to be noted, that whatever food is ufed prin¬ 
cipally, yet that hay is always to be fuppofed; for whe¬ 
ther oil-cake, cabbage, or roots, be the food, it has 
been found profitable to allow tile beaft from half a 
{tone to a {tone of hay per diem. Mr Moody of Ret¬ 
ford in Nottinghamfhire gives a beaft of a hundred {tone 
two cakes a day, each 61 b. for the firft two mouths, and 
then three a day till fat. 

In November and December 120 cakes 

To end of March ' - 270 

390 at 61 b.’is 21 cwt. 

21 cwt. 


* Annals if Agriculture, voLxxxii. 
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21 cwt. at 4I. 1 . 03 . per ton is - L. 4 14 6 
2olb. hay per day, 1 ton 6. cwt. at 40s. 212 © 

To winter fatting fuch a beaft - 7 6 6 

“On the fame principle as cake-feeding, fome perfons 
have tried, and it is faid with fitceefs, linfeed oil (at 
3s. 6d. a gallon) and bran. For fmall cattle two pecks 
each of bran a day, divided into three feeds, and into 
each peck half a pint of oil well mixed. Alfo mixtures 
of bran, malt combs, and peafe or other meal; but all 
thefe foods mull depend on price. 

“ Oil-cakes for this purpofe have alfo been boiled, it 
is faid with fuccefs. 

“ 2. Carrots. —Next to oil-cake this root fattens an 
ox better than any other food; Hill, however, he mull 
be allowed a portion of good hay in addition. Of this 
fort of root, an ox will eat fomething better than a fc- 
venth of his own weight every day—fuppofe we fay a 
fixth; confequently a beaft of 60 ftone will eat 1© 
ftone of carrots ; and as an acre will yield 400 bufliels 
or 22,4001b. it would fupport fuch an ox 160 days or 
between five and fixth months a period too long for 
hearts to be kept that have had the fummer’s grafs. If 
they are half fat, when put to carrots, an acre would 
fatten two fuch beafts. 

“ 3. Cabbages, for this purpofe, are alfo an admirable 
plant j from many experiments made by various gentle¬ 
men of acknowledged accuracy, it has been found, that 
an ox will eat fomething lefs fer diem than a fifth of 
his own we.ight. 

“ 4. Turnips, though the moil common article 
of winter food, are inferior to any of the preced¬ 
ing : they are much more liable to accidents and dif- 

tempers. 
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and confequently can be little depended on ; nor hare Breeding 
they the fattening quality in an equal degree. A bead ing 0 f Black 
will eat from a third to half his own weight of thefe . Cattle 
every day : an acre of 25 tons will therefore fatten a 
bead of <5o done or fomething more. There is no oc- 
cafion to flice them.” 

The fame writer takes notice of fome of the more Difcefwof 
ordinary difeafes to which cattle are liable, the remedies'" 
for which ought to be generally known. 

“ The garget .—This difeafe is an obdruclion in the 
bag,owing to not being clean milked: an internal tumour 
grows into a hard knot, and it is commonly attended with 
the lofs of one or two teats, and fometimes more. When 
a cow is infedcd with it, die {hould be dried for fatten¬ 
ing, which is better than attempting the cure of a difeafe 
which, of any danding, is incurable. Great care and 
attention (hould, therefore, be ufed to have the milkers 
do their bufxnefs clean. Cows that are fuckled are 
much lefs liable to this didemper than thofe that are 
milked : and when fird they are attacked with it, a 
good way is to have the cow fucked for fome time, drok- 
ing clean after the calf. 

“ Thefever .—Whether the difeafe, which the farmers 
term a fever, is really one, I do not know; but (hould 
much quedion it from the warmth of the cordials given, 
and with fucccfs. It deferves rather to be called a cold, 
and ufuaily proceeds from catching cold in, or foon af¬ 
ter, calving. I have given Brackin’s cordial ball, dif- 
folved in a pint of war^ ale, with fuccel's. The cow 
(hould be confined, and have only hay and warm Water, 
with a warm malt mafli at night. 

“ LoofeStefs .—Give fait and powdered chalk in equal 

quantities; 
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Breeding quantities; a large fpoonlul of the mixture twice a day, 

and Rear- * , 

ing of Black and keep her to dry meat. 

. Ca * tle- . « Hovi/ig , orfwellingfrom eating very fucculent plants, 

particularly clover. One remedy is to drive them very 
feverely about, and dofe them with fait and water pret¬ 
ty ftrong, half a pint or a pint at a time. Stabbing is a 
much more effectual cure with tliofe who have had ex- 
perience enough to .praftife it. A lancet-pointed knife, 
with a haft that prevents its entering more than four 
inches into the paunch ihould be kept in readinefs. The 
blow is given exactly between the Ihort ribs and hip¬ 
bone.” 

As this Iaft frequently occurs, and is attended with 
very fatal confequences, we fliall here ftate fome other 
1> Monro'* remedies. A correfpondent of Mr Young, partly upon 
fwelled cat- authority of a work entitled Rawlin’s Cevv-DoBor , and 
,ic * partly upon his own authority, makes the following 
remarks“ As many black cattle are loll in confe- 
quence of the fwelling occafioned by their having eaten 
red clover and other foft and fucculent grafs, potatoes, 
grain, oil-cakes, &c. the celebrated Dr Monro, pro- 
foffor of anatomy in Edinburgh, invented a flexible 
tube for the foie purpdfe of remedying this violent and 
dangerous difeafe, with the greateft fafety, eafe, and 
defpatch ; which invention he has for many years men¬ 
tioned in the courfe of his Anatomical Lectures } hut, 
from its not being generally known, the advantages 
which would immediately arife from it, are loft to 
the greateft part of the comnfftnity, to whom it might 
be of fcrvice. 

<‘Dr 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. x.vix. 
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« Dr Monro begins by obferving, that the (welling Breeding 
of the belly is owing to the diftenfion of the ftomachs, olBluik 
and particularly of the firft ftomach, by fixed air, which , CattIe - 
is difengaged from the tender and fucculent grafs, &c. 
in coni'equence of its folution and violent fermentation'; 
while the difcharge of it afterwards through the gul¬ 
let feems to be prevented by a fpafm, or mufcular con¬ 
traction of the upper orifice of the ftomach. He next 
remarks, that the dangerous and often fatal effeCts, 
which follow the diftenfion, are not owing to the fixed 
air nor to the juices of the fermented grafs, acting as 
poifonous upon the ftomach, as a moderate quantity, of 
either produces no bad effects; and that the repeated 
experience of the grazier has Ihown, that many cattle 
arc immediately relieved and preferved by (tabbing 
them with a knife, and thus allowing the air to efcape. 

He therefore concludes, that cattle may with certainty 
be faved, if the air be drawn off in due time, with¬ 
out injuring the ftomach or other bowels ; and he af¬ 
firms, that this may be done with great cafe, by palling 
a flexible tube from the mouth down the gullet into the 
ftomach. 

« The tube is to be corrlpofcd of iron wire, of about 
one-fixteenth of an inch diameter, twifted round a 
ftnooth iron rod three-eighths of an inch diameter, in or¬ 
der to give it the cylindrical form ; and, after taking it 
off the rod, it is to be covered with fmooth leather. To 
the end of the tube, which is intended to be paffed into 
the ftomach, a brafs pip& two inches long, of the fame 
fize, or fomething larger than the tube, and pierced with 
a number ofiarge holes, is to be firmly connected. To 
prevent^ th^ tube from bending too much within the 
moutlnjrgullet in the time of palling it down into the 

ftomach. 
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Breeding ftomach, an iron wire, one-eighth of an inch diameter* 
ingofBhck and of the fame length as the tube, is put within it* 
Cattle. w hich is to be withdrawn when the tube has enter¬ 
ed the ftomach. He has found that the fpace from 
the fore-teeth to the bottom of the firft ftomach of a 
large ox meafures about fix feet: and he has palled fuch 
a tube, five feet nine inches long, into the gullet of a 
living ox. The tube ought therefore, to be fix ‘feet 
long, that we may be fure of its anfwering in the largeft 
ox. 

<5 After the tube is palled into the ftomach, it may 
be allowed to remain for any length of time, as it does 
not interrupt the breathing of the animal. The greater 
part of the elaftic and condenfed air will be readily dis¬ 
charged through the tube; and, if it be thought ne- 
ceflary, ardent Spirits, or any other fluid fit for check¬ 
ing fermentation, or which may be ufeful in other re- 
fpects, can be injected through fuch a tube into the fto¬ 
mach. 

“ By means of fuch a tube the air is not only more 
certainly difeharged than by ftabbing the animal;-but 
the danger is avoided, which the ftabbing occafions, 
not fo much by the irritation which the wound creates, 
as that the air and the other contents of the ftomach, 
getting into the cavity of the belly between the con¬ 
taining parts and the bowels, excite fuch a degree of 
• inflammation as frequently proves fatal to the ani¬ 
mal. 

“ This flexible tube has bden found of infinite fer- 
vice in fijving the lives of Iheep when attacked by fimi- 
lar diforders, or any other fwelling peculiar, to that 
animal. 

“ The inftrument above deferibed is fo Im./xc and 
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♦afv to make, that I (hould imagine any common work* Breeding 

1 .... . .. and Feed- 

man would be equal to the undertaking. Mine was m gofBi»ck 

made by James M'Dowal, N° 15. Great Windmill-ftreet, Cattle ‘ . 

London, who is a very ingenious mechanic in every 

thing relating to agriculture.” 

In the fame work the following remedy is ftated, upon Another 
. cure for 

the authority of an anonymous correfpondent. “ lnrecf w ,ned 

quarters of a pint of olive oil; one pint of melted but- cattIs * 
ter or hogs-lard: Give it to the beaft with a horn or bot¬ 
tle ; and, if not better in a quarter of an hour, repeat 
the fame quantity. Walk the animal gently about.— 

The dofe for a Iheep, a wine-glafs and half to two 
glalfes. 

“ The effe£ts of this Cmplc medicine are hardly to be 
conceived till tried. The lirlt dofe generally performs 
a cure, which is perceived almoft as foon as the animal 
has fwallowed it, by its breaking wind, and the fubfid- 
ing of its Tides.” 

A ftill Ampler remedy than any of thefe is now ufed A Ampler 
in fome parts of the country, with fuch entire fuccefs, remt ‘ ly ' 
that it ought to be generally known. It confifts of fill¬ 
ing an egg-lhell with tar, and immediately putting it 
down the throat of the animal. The ftimulating effect 
of the tar immediately removes the Ipafms that appear 
to afFeft the upper and lower orifices of the llomach of 
the animal. 

For the cure of what are called the dry murrain and Dry mur. 
bloody urine , the following remedies, which appear to be™ 1 " 
judicious, are ftated as^ccefsful by an anonymous wri¬ 
ter in the Farmers Magazine. “ I have frequently given 
to cattle, labouring under the firft of thefe diforders, 
large quamjeies of boiled turnips mixed with butter, ca- 
ftorujjf/JTd other powerful laxative medicines, and alio 
?ol. II. C c fome 
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Breeding fome inie&ions, without being able to produce the de- 
and Feed- _ . r _ . ^ 

ingof Black fired eftedt. After having employed leveral cow-doc- 
. Cu * tle - , tors, and lofing feveral beafts by this fevere diforder, I 
determined (after having in vain given at the mouth 
confiderable quantities of the above laxatives), to give 
tire under-mentioned ftrong inje&ion, which, in the 
courfe of fix or eight hours, produced a very copious 
ilifcharge of dung. Apprehending danger from ‘the 
greatnefs of the difcharge, I ufed grated wheaten bread 
boiled in Water, and water and wheat-meal boiled to¬ 
gether } which, in the courfe of a few days, fufficient- 
ly checked the difcharge. During the illnefs, the beaft 
fhould be kept moderately warm, and have warm wa¬ 
ter, and afterwards oat-meal and water for feveral days. 
I have found that cattle are leaft fubjed to this difor¬ 
der, when fome turnips are given with their fodder. 
The injedion I ufed was three pints of common gruel, 
four ounces of Epfom falts, half a gill of tindure of 
fenna, And half a gill of olive oil well mixed. Laxa¬ 
tive medicines given at the mouth, and bleeding to pre¬ 
vent inflammation, are alfo neceffary. If the firft gjyf- 
ter does not produce the defired effed, a repetition of it 
will feldom fail to effed a cure. 

Bloody In the bloody urine , adds this author, I never, except in 

r rt one inftance, when the delay was too long, knew the fol¬ 
lowing method prove abortive. As foon as the bloody 
•urine is obferved, the animal fhould be houfed; immedi¬ 
ately afterwards let a pint of common fea-falt be diffolved 
in cold water (as much as is ny...ffary to hold it in folu- 
tion); and- given at the mouth. A few hours after¬ 
wards the animal will have a great inclination to drink, 
and large quantities of clear cold water fn-uild be of¬ 
fered.' If it will not voluntarily drink a greatcon¬ 
fidence 
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fiderable quantities ihould from time to time be admi- Breeding 
nifteredby force, till the urine turn to its natural colour, i ngo f Black 
which it will generally do in the courfe of 24 to 30 Cattle ' . 
hours. Inftead of the fait and water, I have, with equal 
fuccefs, ufed about a gallon of milk well ftrained, after 
a confiderable quantity of old rufty iron had been heated 
red-hot, and put into it. If the quantity of iron be 
fufficient, the third will be very great, which ihould be 
fatisfied as above. I apprehend, that in this diforder 
the greatefl danger proceeds from exceffive heat or fever, 
bringing a kind of murrain or ftoppage of dung, pro- 
vincially “the feather cling.” To obviate or remove 
this, I have always found, that a few ounces of Loca- 
telle’s balfam, given at the mouth, is effectual. It ge¬ 
nerally takes place within a day or two after the other 
diforder ceafes.” 

As the milk of cows is always an article of great Of rearing 
importance, it becomes an obje£t to the huibandman, if^‘, 1 f > “ ; ^‘ t b 
poflible, to prevent the wafte of that ufeful fluid, which, 
in the common way of rearing calves, is unavoidable. 

A method of bringing up thefe young animals at lefs 
expence was at one time propofed by the duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland. His plan was to make fkimmed milk an- 
fwer the purpofe of that which is newly drawn from the 
teat; and which, he fuppofed, might anfwer the purpofe 
at one-third of the expence of new milk*. The articles 
to be added to the flammed milk are treacle and the 
common linfeed oil-cake ground very fine, and almoft 
to an impalpable powclel, the quantities of each being 
fo fmall, tbit to make 32 gallons would', colt' only 
f Cc 2 6d. 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 296. 
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Breeding < 5 d. befides tlie ikimmed milk. It mixes very readily 
ingof Black and almoft intimately with the milk, making it more 
< . rich and mucilaginous, without giving it any difagree- 

able tafte. The receipt for making it is as follows: 
Take one gallon of Ikimmed milk, and to about a 
pint of it add half an ounce of treacle, llirring it un¬ 
til it is well mixed; then take one ounce of linfecd 
oil-cake finely pulverized, and with the hand let if fall 
gradually in very fmall quantities into the milk, ftir- 
Ting it in the mean time with a fpoon or ladle until it 
be thoroughly incorporated; then let the mixture be 
put into the other part of the milk, and the whole be 
made nearly as warm as new milk when it is firft taken 
from the cow, and in that (late it is fit for ufe. The 
quantity of the oil-cake powder may be increafed from 
time to time as occafion requires, and as the calf be¬ 
comes inured to its flavour. 

Mr Young’s Q n this fubje£t Mr Young remarks, that in rearing 
ments. calves, there are two obje£ts of great importance: i . To 
bring them up without any milk at all; and, a. To make 
Ikimmed milk anfwer the purpofe of fuch as is newly 
milked or fucked from the cow. In confequence of pre¬ 
miums offered by the London Society, many attempts 
have been made to accomplifh thefe defirable purpofes; 
and Mr Budel of Wanborough in Surrey was reward¬ 
ed for an account of his method. This was no other 


'than to give the creatures a gruel made of ground bar¬ 
ley and oats. Mr Young, however, who tried this 
method with two calves, aflure»'bs, that both of them 
died, though he afterwards put them up in milk when 


.they were found not to thrive. When in Ireland he 
had an opportunity of purchafmg calves a;, three days 
old from 2od. to 3s. each; by which he wzf; ,-^uced 


i? 
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to repeat the experiment many times over. This he Br d e “ iin ^ 
did in different ways, having collected various receipts. i n g of Black 
In confequence of thefe he tried hay-tea, bean-meal t,attle ' . 
mixed with wheat-flour, barley and oats ground nearly, 
but not exaCHy, in Mr fiudd’s method: but the prin¬ 
cipal one was flax-feed boiled into a jelly, and mixed 
with warm water; this being recommended more than 
all the reft. The refult of all thefe trials was, that 
out of 30 calves only three or four were feared ; thefe 
few'were brought up with barley and oat-meal and a 
very fmall quantity of flax-feed jelly, one only except¬ 
ed, which, at the defire of his coachman, was brought 
up on a mixture of two thirds of Hummed milk and one- 
third of water, with a fmall addition of flax-jelly well 
diflolved. 


The fecond obje£t, viz. that of improving Hum¬ 
med milk, according to the plan of the duke of 
Northumberland, feems to be the more practicable of 
the two. Mr Young informs us, that it has anlwer- 
ed well with him for two feafons; and two farmers 
to whom he communicated it gave likewife a favour¬ 
able report. 

In the third volume of the fame work, we are in¬ 
formed, that the Cornwall farmers ufe the following 
method in rearing their calves. “ They are taken Method of 
from the cow from the fourth to the fixth day; after "tvesln 
which they have raw milk from fix to ten or fourteen ‘'-omwMl. 
days. After ri^isHb^fced them with fcalded fkimmed 
milk and grail made of fhelled oats, from three quarts 
to four beini/given in the morning, and the fame in the 
evening. Tfhe common family broth is thought to be as 
good, ^Sr better, than the gruel, the favour of the fait be- 
ino^ujfpofed to ftrengthen their bowels. The propor-, 

C c 3 tion 
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In the 5th volume of Bath Papers, we have an ac- 


a^cui'"cf t ‘ on or b rot h * s about one-third of the milk given 

ingof Black them. A little fine hay is fet before them, which they 
■ Ca | tle ‘ . foon begin to eat. 

Mr Crook’s 
method. 

count by Mr Crook of a remarkably fuccefsful experi¬ 
ment on rearing calves without any milk at all. This 
gentleman, in 1787, weaned 17 calves} in 1788, 23} 
and in 1789, 15. 'In 1787, he bought three facks of 
linfeed, value 2I. 5s. which lafted the whole three 
years. One quart of it was put to fix quarts of water; 
which, by boiling 10 minutes, was reduced to a jelly: 
the calves were fed with this, mixed with a fmall quan¬ 
tity of tea, made by fteeping the beft hay in boiling 
water. By the ufe of this food three times a-day, he 
fays, that his calves throve better than thofe of his 
neighbours, which were reared with milk. Thefe un¬ 
natural kinds of food, however, are in many cafes apt 
to produce a loofenefs, which in the end proves fatal to 
the calves. In Cornwall, they remedy this fomctimes 
by giving acorns as an aflringent *, fometimes by a cor¬ 
dial ufed for the human fpecies, of which opium is the 
bafis. 

In Norfolk, the calves are reared with milk and tur¬ 
nips ; fometimes with oats and bran mixed among the 
latter. Winter calves are allowed more milk than 
fummer ones} but they are univerfally allowed new 
milk, or even to fuck. In the midland counties bull- 
calves are allowed to remain at tl - .1. until they be 
fix, nine, or twelve months old, letting them run either 
with their-dams or with cows of lefs valu? bought on 
purpofe. Each cow is generally allowed o^ie male or 
two female calves. Thus they grow very\faft, and 


Norfolk 

method, 

&c. 


become furprifmgly vigorous. The method of tlidcfj&r 


q- 
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men is to let the calves fuck for a week or a fortnight. Breeding 
according to their ftrength ; next they have new milk i ng of mack 
in pails for a few meals; after that, new and lkimmed . Ca * tle - . 
milk mixed ; then (kimmed milk alone, or porridge made 
with milk, water, ground oats, &c. fometimes with 
oil-cake, &c. until cheefe-making commences; after 
which they have whey-porridge, or fweet whey in the 
field, being carefully houfed in the night until the warm 
weather come in. 

A late intelligent Scotilh clergymen, Mr John Brad- Mr Brad- 
fute of Dunfyre, once or twice fuccefsfully made trial 
of treacle, as a food by means of which to rear calves 
without the aid of any kind of milk. He ufed it dilu¬ 
ted with common water, and fometimes with what is 
called hay-tea , that is to fay, water in which hay had 
been boiled. The whole expence of the treacle necef- 
fary to bring a calf the length of ufing common food 
was at that time (16 years ago) about 4s. 6d. The ani¬ 
mals came forward well, and enjoyed good health; but 
they grew much to the bone, and did not fatten for a 
confiderable time. 

“ During the firft five or fix weeks of their lives young nifeafe 
calves very frequently die of a difeafe called the chords, the 
which ufually comes on with a trembling fit, and ap¬ 
pears to be of a^ inflammatory nature. The following 
mode of preventing it is recommended by an anony¬ 
mous writer *: “ How foon the mother gets a little reft 
after calviug^H^ynilked, and a little of the milk given 
to the calf x early as poifible. If the weather is cold, 
and the meaner long in giving milk, it is takes to the fire, 

/ C c 4 and 


/ 

r 


* Farmers Magazine, Augult 1S03. 
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Breeding and warmed in a pan until it is blood warm, and then 
ingot Mack given to the calf, about fix or eight gills, according to 
Cattle. t jj e g ze Q f t jj e ca j£ } an( j re p eate d f our times in 24 hours. 
As the calf gathers flrength, the quantity may be in- 
creafed ; but too much of the milk at one time is as bad 
as too little, until it is a month or fix weeks old. When 
the calf is able to Hand, I tie it to a flake, as it is more 
in the power of the fervant to give it milk in that fitua- 
tion than when going about loofe. If a calf gets cold 
milk, it is fure to bring on a trembling, and the chords 
or fome other malady follows, which I have often feen 
exemplified amongft the young flock of my neighbours. 
The above has been my fcheme of rearing calves, and I 
never had one died of the chords, if fed in this way and 
kept dry.” 

For feeding cattle, two modes of pra£lice have been 
propofed, and in fome fituations adopted; the one 
mode, which is the mofl ancient, and the mofl exten- 
fively praftifod in agricultural countries, confifls of 
turning out the cattle during the whole feafon that 
any food for them can be found on the ground, and qf 
taking them into the houfe during the feverity of win¬ 
ter, and of feeding them with fuch articles as can be 
mofl conveniently procured in the climate and fitua- 
tion, fuch as, flraw or hay of different kinds, and 
roots. 

wftallfeil. .The other mode which has been adopted to fome 
extent by hufbandmen in German 1 ' ’ at times alfo 

' H ' 

in our own great towns, by perfons called, coin-feeders^ 
who fuppiy the inhabitants with milk, ne called the 
fyflem of flail-feeding. It confifls of keeping the 
cattle continually in the houfe at every feafon of the 
year, and of feeding them there. If they are confined. 


Cattle are 
paltufcd. 
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and fed with green food in a yard on which abundance Breeding 
of litter is fpread, it is in England called foiling. Byingof fclack 
many German writers upon rural economy, this fyftem , Ca * tle - . 
is highly approved of, as affording the means of draw¬ 
ing the higheft poffible produce from every portion of 
the land, and as employing a great number of hands in 
the^ufeful occupations of hulbandry. In a communi¬ 
cation to the Board of Agriculture from A. Thaer, M. D. stall-feed- 
phyfician of the ele&oral court of Hanover, the advan- Ger ~ 
tag«5 of this fyftem are faid to be founded upon the fol¬ 
lowing incontrovertible principles: 

' “ i. A fpot of ground which, when pallured upon, 
will yield fufficient food for only one head, will abun¬ 
dantly maintain four head of cattle in the liable, if the 
vegetables be mowed at a proper time, and given to the 
cattle in a proper order. 

“ 2. The ftall-feeding yields at lead double the quan¬ 
tity of manure from the fame number of cattle; for the 
bell and moil efficacious fummer manure is produced 
in the liable, and carried to the fields at the moll pro¬ 
per period of its fermentation, whereas, when fpread on 
the meadow, and exhaufted by the air and fun, its power 
is entirely walled. 

« 3. The cattle ufed to ftall-feeding will yield a much 
greater quantity of milk, and increafe falter in weight 
when fattening than when they go to the field. 

« 4. They are lefs fubje£t to accidents, do not fuft'er 
by the heat, h^Sia^nd infe£ts, are not afte&ed by the 
baneful fogs which are frequent in Germany, and bring 
on inflamnMRions: on the contrary, if evefy thing be 
properly managed, they remain in a conllant Hate of 
health and vigour. ,f 

It is added that a fufficient, or rather plentiful fup- 
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Brewing ply of food for one head of cattle daily, if kept in 
iogof BUck a liable, confilts upon an average of 130 pounds of 
. Ca “ le ' green, or 30 pounds of dry clover, which aniwers the 
fame purpofe. Hence one head of cattle requires in 
365 days, about 10,950 pounds of dry clover, or about 
100 cwts. of no pounds each} the portion of food 
being according to this mode of feeding alike both in 
fummer and winter. Each head of heavy fat cattle 
fed in the liable, if -plenty of food be given, yields an¬ 
nually 16 full double cart loads of dung. The rotation 
of crops that is moft frequently ufed in Germany, up¬ 
on farms occupied in Hall-feeding, appears to be tho 
following: “ One year, manured for beans, peafe, 
cabbages, potatoes, turnips, Jinfced, &c. •, a. Rye} 
3. Barley, mixed with clover; 4. Clover, to be mow¬ 
ed two or three times} 5. Clover, to be mowed 
once, then to be broken up, ploughed three or four 
times, and manured } 6. Wheat} 7. Oats.”—In confe- 
quence of the large quantity of liable dung produced 
upon farms thus occupied, every acre of land receives 
every three years 10 double cart loads of that bell of all 
kinds of manure. 

Advantages it js undoubtedly to be wilhed, that a limilar mode 
tice. e P i of management could be profitably introduced into this 
country, from the tendency which it would have to 
augment the number of perfons occupied in rural affairs, 
from the importance which it would give to arable farms 
of a moderate extent, and from the which mull 

arife from making the moft of every part of the foil. 
It has already been introduced into fever'd places in 
England } and we have little doubt that the pra&ice will 
gradually extend itfelf, in confequence of the increafing 

demand 
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demand for butchers meat, and for all the productions Breedm* 

andFeed- 

of the dairy. ingof Black 

Mr Young obfervcs *, that “ lucerne and tares fhould , Ca “ le - . 
never be confumed in any other way, but every other 
crop will be ufed to proportionable advantage: cows^F™®™™ 
alfo do very well when regularly fed in this manner; the prac. 
and it is fo profitable that it can never be recommended tlce- 
too ftrongly.” 

In his travels he obferved particularly f " the prac¬ 
tice^ Flanders, and in fome degree in Quercy, &c. of 
kf ?ping cows, oxen, and all forts of cattle, confined in 
{fables the whole year through. This I take to be one 
of the moil correCt, and probably one of the moil pro¬ 
fitable methods that can be purfued; fince, by means 
of it, there is a conftant accumulation of dung through¬ 
out the year, and the food is made to go much far¬ 
ther.” 

In an Eflay formerly quoted, the Rev. H. J. Clofe 
remarks, that “ the only objection to carting the green 
vegetables home to fheds, both in winter and fummer, 
is the additional labour and expence; but thefe are paid 
for in a tenfold degree by the increafed value of the 
food, the thriving of the cattle, the making the dung 
under cover, and having refervoirs to catch the urine. 

With this management one good acre of turnips will 
produce an excellent dreffing for an acre and a half of 
land, and will completely winter-fat an ox of 5o.fcore. 

If fed on tho jp.r jj j^vo acres may fat an ox,, but not fo 
well, and thj drefling will be very partial and preca¬ 
rious. 

“ Horfes, 


* Annate of Agriculture, vol. xxxii. 
i Vol. ii. 
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afJTr^ecf ** ^ or ^ es » bullocks, cows, &c. of all forts, fhould, in 
in' ot Black my opinion, be under (heds winter and fummer, ex- 
Cattle , cept a few hours in the day time in winter, and a few 
hours in the evening or at night in fummer. One acre 
of grafs, clover, lucern, or vetches, cut and carted to 
the Iheds, will fupport three times as many cattle in bet¬ 
ter order than the fame acre when fed in the common 
way. The wafte in this mode muft be great from the 
trampling of the cattle ; and, on pafture lands, they will 
naturally pick the mod palatable graffes firft, and ftfive 
the others to run up to bents. No mixture of catVe 
can prevent this ; for though one fort may prefer one 
fpecics of grafs, and another another, it is altogether 
impoflible fo to proportion each fpecies of cattle to the 
fpecies of grafs mod palatable to it, as to prevent a fcar- 
citv of one fort, and an abundance of the other. It mull 
alfo be obferved, that when there is a mixture of cattle, 
they frequently interrupt each other, and do not thrive. 
By Hailing, all the green food is eaten, and no part of 
it waited. The cattle fill tliemfelves in half the time, 
and have more hours for reft. They cannot interrupt 
each other. The dung made under cover is not only 
much ftronger, and in much larger quantities, but can 
be applied to any part of the farm, inftead of being al- 
moft entirely loft, as when dropped on the paftures. 
The cattle are never liable to kick each other, or to be 
damaged by breaking pafture j and it will never be ne- 
' ceffary for a ploughman to lofe a \A{ork, fearching 
the adjoining fields or parilhes for his h'^rfes. Thefe 
experiments and arguments will, I trull, appear conclu- 
five, as to the bell mode of applying green vegetable 
food both in fummer and winter. For my horfes I have 
erefled cheap thatched Iheds, in which they have room 

to 
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to Walk and roll, and in thcfe they go winter and fum- Breeding 
mer; to which I attribute it, that they are not fo liable to ,ng ofBlack 
cold as thofe kept in a hot liable, and are never cracked , Cattle ~ 
or greafy-healed. For my bullocks and cows my flails 
are feven feet wide, each Hall holding two head of cat¬ 
tle, each faftenod by the neck clofe to the fide of the 
flail to prevent their interfering with each other with 
their horns. 

Upon the the fame fubje£l, the following letter 
from a gentleman in Leeds to Meffrs. Rennie, Brown, 
an^ Shireff, together with their remarks upon it, is wor¬ 
thy of attention. «« There are a few cows kept in the 
noufe all fummer, and the way in which they are ma¬ 
naged is by giving them grafs frefh cut, and watering 
the ground, as the grafs comes off with the urine from 
the cows. The urine is preferved in a ciflern placed 
on the outfide of the cow-houfe, and is conveyed to the 
land- at almoft all feafons, but the moft profitable time 
for doing it is March, April, and May; by which means 
and the addition of horfes dung applied during the win¬ 
ter months, the field may be cut four or five times dur¬ 
ing the feafon. I am told four acres of land will, in 
this method, maintain ten cows ; and in the winter they 
are fed with grains from the brewers, which are very 
high in price, being 3s. 6d. per quarter. It will take 
about four pounds worth of grains to maintain a cow 
for the winter months, and two pounds for grafs during 
the fummer 5 fo the expence of a cow for the whole year 
is about fix pounds. 

“ I kept 13 cows one winter, which were fed upon 
turnips and oat-ftraw, and never got a mouthful of hay. 

They yielded me 30 gallons of milk per day which, fix 
years ago, fold upon the fpot to the retailers from Leeds, 

at 
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Breeding at y^d. per gallon. They carried it a mile, and fold it 

ing of Blackout at 6 id. and 7d. per gallon; but it is now advanced 
■ Cattle. tQ 3nt j 

“ I muft norice to you, that the tafte of the turnip is 
eafily taken off the milk and butter, by diffolving a lit¬ 
tle nitre in fpring water, which being kept in a bottle, 
and a fmall tea-cup full put among eight gallons of milk, 
when warm from the cow, entirely removes any tafte 
or flavour of the turnip. 

“ In the management of cows, a warm ftable is highly 
neceffary; and the currying them, like horfes, not d(ly 
affords them pleafure, but makes them give their mii.V 
more freely. They ought always to be kept clean, laid 
dry, and have plenty of good fweet \yater to drink. I 
have had cows giving me two gallons of milk at a meal, 
when within ten days of calving. The average of our 
cows is about fix gallons par day after quitting the 
calf. * 

“ In addition to the above very fenfible letter, we 
may add, that one of us, for fome years, has kept his 
. cows in the houfe upon red-clover and rye-grafs during 
the fummer months. They are put out to a fmall park 
in the evening after milking for the convenience of get¬ 
ting water, and tied up in the houfe early in the morn¬ 
ing. One acre of clover has been found to go as far in 
this way as two when paftured. More milk is produ¬ 
ced, and the quantity of rich dung made in this method 
is fuppofed to compenfate the additional trouble of cut¬ 
ting and bringing in the grafs.” 

Two modes Of ftalUfeedine, however, whether with a view to 
feeding, the maintenance or to the fattening of cattle, it muft 
be obferved, that there are two modes of proceeding, 
pf late years it has been found advantageous to culti¬ 
vate 
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vatS^o a great extent turnips, potatoes, and other 
roots, and thefe now conftitute a large portion of the;n go f Black 
winter food of cattle. Thefe roots are either given to , Ca “ le ~ . 
the cattle in their natural raw ftate, or they are given 
after being boiled. Of thefe two modes of feeding, 
that of giving them to the cattle raw has hitherto been 
the moft common, but it is extremely improper, as 
beirtg a thriftlefs plan of proceeding. The fame quan¬ 
tity of thefe roots, if given in a raw ftate, that will bare- 
ly fupport a horfe in idlenefs, will enable, him, when 
boi,W, to encounter the fevereft labour without injury 
t/ his health or fpirit. There are many animals alfo, 
fuch as hogs, which cannot be fattened by roots unlefs 
they undergo this procefs. Thefe animals can be reared 
to the full fize upon raw potatoes, yams, carrots, roota 
baga, &c. and may be kept in good health for any length 
of time without the aid of any other food. Under that 
management, however, they very feldom if ever fatten; 
but when the roots are boiled, they immediately begin 
to feed, and foon become fat upon a fmaller allowance 
than what was neceflary to keep them barely alive when 
given in a raw ftate. 

The fame holds true in a great degree with regard 
to all cattle. With a view, therefore, to make the 
moft of the various fucculent roots which are now cul¬ 


tivated, and which will perhaps one day be accounted 
the moft valuable productions of our foil, it is abfolute- 
ly neceflary that they (hould be given to cattle boiled. 

Many hulbandmen have long been fenfible of this, but Roots gi- 
it has appeared a very formidable operation, to boil the n^ouM 
greateft part of the food of perhaps 20 horfes, and 100 be boiled, 
head of black cattle. There is nothing more true, 
however, than that this labour, when undertaken upon 

fkilful 
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Breeding flcilfu .1 principles, may be rendered not only eafp but 
fagof Black fo trifling, that it may be performed by a Angle old man, 
. Cattle. or |jy a wom an. To accomplifli the objedl, how¬ 
ever, it is neceffary, that the roots be boiled not over 
the fire in a caldron of metal, but at a diflance from 
it, in a large wooden vat or tub, by the fleam of boiling 
water. 

mode of There are two ways of boiling roots by fleam. They 
boiling may either be boiled in fuch a way as to retain their 
fteaml >3r original figure, or they may be converted into foup j 
both modes are performed with equal eafe. All that 
is neceffary, is to ere£t a boiler in any outhoufe : The 
boiler, which may be of cafl iron, ought to have a clofe 
cover or lid, having a fmall hole for filling it with 
water, which can be eafily clofed up, and another 
hole in the centre of about one-fourth of the diameter 
of the cover. To this lafl hole ought to be foldered 
a tube of tin-plate, commonly called white iron, by 
which the fleam may afcend. This tube ought to rife 
perpendicularly to the height of fix feet, narrowing gra¬ 
dually to about two inches diameter. It may then bend 
off at right angles, to the moll convenient fiuation for 
the tub or vat in which the roots are to be boiled. When 
it comes perpendicularly over the centre of the vat, it 
muil be made to defeend to within two or three inches 
of the bottom of it, being properly fupported and fixed 
all the way. 

. To boil roots with this apparatus, it is only necef¬ 
fary to tumble them into the tub or vat into which the 
end of the white-iron tube defeends. The tub ought 
then to Be covered negligently. The water in the 
boiler being heated to ebullition, its fleam or vapour 
rifes and paffes along the white-iron tube, and at lafl 

defeends 
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defchnds to the bottom of the wooden veflel containing 
the roots, and in a very trifling period of time renders i„gof Slack 
them completely foft. If it is wilhed to convert thefe Ca “ lc ' f 
roots into foup, it is only neceflary to throw among 
them a quantity of water, and to beat them down 
with any large ladle or other inftrument. The fteam 
continuing to defcend will fpeedily boil the water, and 
agitate and mingle the whole ingredients of which the 
foup may be compofed. In this way, by various mix¬ 
tures of roots, with little or no trouble, rich broths, 
which human beings would not diilike, may be formed 
for feeding a multitude of cattle, and the foup may ea- 
fily be drawn off from the bottom of the vat by means 
of a hole to be occafionally opened or fhut with a round 
piece of wood. 

In performing the above operation, however, of form¬ 
ing broth or foup, before allowing the water in the vef- 
fel over the fire to give over boiling, the hole ought to 
be opened by which it is ufually filled with water, as the 
liquor in the vat might otherwife, in confequence of the 
preifure of the atmofphere, afcend through the white- 
iron tube and come over into the boiler. To ftrengthen 
the white-iron tube, it may be proper alfo to cover it all 
over with paper palled to it with glue, or with a mix¬ 
ture of peafe-meal and water. 

A Hill more fimple mode of boiling potatoes or other Anotta 
roots, by fteam, is defcribed in the Annals of Agricul- mode ' 
ture *, as ufed by Mr Crook of Tytlierton in North 
Wiltfhire, who ufes potatoes thus drefled on a large fcale 
for fattening oxen. “ He takes a veflel fitted.to the fize 

Vol. II. D d of 
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B (Tf'"<? of his boiler. One that is generally made life eft* fof 
ingof Mack heating water for wafhing is fufficiently large, holding 
. Cattle - . about eight or ten gallons of water. I11 the bottom of 
this fteamer there are a number of holes about the fize 


Rules fur 
fattening 

tattle. 


of a common auger, which allow the fteam to pafs 
through the potatoes with which the boiler is filled; 
the bottom, where it refts on the mouth of the boiler, 
being made tight with a wet doth, to fecure the fteam 
from efcaping. The fteamer, for eafe in emptying and 
filling, does not hold more than from one to two bufhels. 
The potatoes are quickly dreiled, and the water drain¬ 
ing from thefe fupplics the exhaufting of the fteam; 
they are then overturned into a cooler, and more put 
in their place: the potatoes are afterwards mixed with 
chopped hay and ftraw. The cattle are kept in houfes 
or ftieds, and furnilhed with this food without any ad¬ 
dition of corn. 

To fatten cattle with fuccefs, then, we apprehend 
that the following rules ought to be adhered to. As 
a man is kept thin and meagre by whatever agitates his 
mind, or renders him anxious, fretful, and uncomfort¬ 
able, fo we ought to confider that cattle, though they 
want forefight of the future, have neverthelefs minds 
capable of being irritated and difturbed, which muft 
fo far wafte their bodies. In attempting to fatten them, 
therefore, care ought to be taken to preferve the tran¬ 
quillity of their minds, and, as much as pofiible, to 
keep them in a ftate of cleannefs and of moderate 
warmth. The food they receive ought to be varied at 
times to increafe their appetite; but, above all things, it 
ought to be made as far as poilibie of eafy digeftion, 
that they may receive it in larger portions, and that a 
greater quantity of it may incorporate with their con- 

ftitution. 
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ftitu&on, and not be thrown off by dung, as happens Rearing 

, , • -y •/!_ t ’ • ■ and Fatten. 

when they receive coarfe nounfhment. It is in vam to mg nogs, 
objett to this artificial mode of proceeding, that the _J 
natural* food of animals is grafs alone, and that their 
natural dwelling is the open air. The fame might be 
faid with regard to the human fpecies. In this natural, 
that is, in this unimproved ft ate, a favage may be un¬ 
der the neceffity of eating raw flefh or herbs, or of climb¬ 
ing into a tree for fhelter; but although it may be poffi- 
ble for him to fubfift in this way, yet we know that this 
is by no means the beft mode of his exiftence, and that 
his life and health are better preferved by the fhelter of 
a fettled dwelling, and by more delicate food prepared 
by induftry. In the fame manner, it is no doubt true, 
that cattle can exift upon very coarfe food, and may be 
even fattened by means of it; but as a greater quantity 
of it becomes neceflary, the hulbandman's profit in rear¬ 
ing them is fo far diminifhed, and the value of his lands 
to the community is leffened. 


SECT. IV. 

OF THE REARING AND FATTENING OF HOGS. 

Under a proper mode of management, from their 
vapid multiplication and quick growth, thefe are a very 
profitable kind of flock; though they have not hitherto 
been reared in Scotland, or fed by farmers fyftematically, 
upon a great fcale. To do this with advantage, every 
thing depends upon adopting a proper plan for provid¬ 
ing them with fubfiftence. “ Whoever defigns, fays 
D d 2 Mr 
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Rearing Mr Young *, to enter largely into keeping hogs/muli 
and Fatten- , ° , ° - r ,, ,7,7,. 

ing Hogs, make a very ample proviiion of food for all the feafons 

Mr Young's 0 ^ die y car » and ^ or every fort of ftock: if he does this 
rules for with a proper forefight, he will find that no animal up- 
hopspro- on his farm will pay him better ; but, on the contrary, 
fitably ’ none will anfwer worfe, if not fupported in great plen¬ 
ty. The following are the articles of food, which he 
mult particularly attend to. 

** Clover .—Whoever would make the mod profit of 
which his hogs are capable, mult not think of doing it 
without the ailiftance of this plant. The great ufe of 
it in fupporting fwine was very little known till of late 
years. I have pra&ifed it many years with the greateil 
fuccefs. A fmall clover field, very well fenced, with a 
pond in it, (hould be ready to receive the hogs die be¬ 
ginning of May. When firft drove, a man and boy 
ihculd keep with them late the firft two or three even¬ 
ings, to fee that they do not attempt breaking out to 
come home, and to drive them to fome warm hollow 
under Iheltcr in a dry ditch, or under a fmall moveable 
flied littered: they will take very readily to fuch; and 
having been ufed to it a few nights, you need be under 
no further trouble about them till after harveft, or till 
the acorn feafon or the clover is done. All hogs that 
are paft weaning, that is, a quarter, half, and full- 
grown ■, boars, and fows that have no pigs with them ; 
fows whofe pigs are in the fty, and themfelves let out to 
bait; for all fuch, it is as fine food as can be provided; 
and there is no other way of keeping them nearly fo 

cheap. 


* Amah of Agricullurt, vol. xxxii. 
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chea^. An acre will feed from 12 to 20 middling-fized Raring 
hogs through the fummer. Tng^ogs"' 

“ Lucent .—The beft culture of this grafs does not ad- " v * 1 " * 
mit in common of its being fed; if ufed for fwine, 
therefore, it mull be fown for foiling. This I have 
known pra&ifed with very good fuccefs. For one 
month’s food, however, in the fpring before clover is 
ready to feed, lucern would be very profitable. 

“ Tares .—The fame obfervation is applicable to win¬ 
ter and fpring plants•, they mult both be given in lrnall 
racks, or elfe fcattered over a fmall grafs field adjoin¬ 
ing to the hog-yards. 

“ Potatoes .—Of all articles of food which it is neceflary 
to provide very amply, none is fo indilpenfabiy lieculiary 
as this root. The farmer ought every year to have leve- 
fal acres of the Howard or cluttered fort, as that yields 
by far the greateft crop. They are of ule in every itep 
of the hog’s progrefs. Boiled, but better lteamed, they 
will wean young pigs, and fatten the largelt hogs; and 
raw, they are an excellent fupport to all other llock j 
fuch as fows, {hoots, and full-grown hogs. When a 
a farmer has found how many bulhels an acre ot his 
land will yield, he may then proportion them upon this 
hint, that 300 bulhels will winter-feed, during fix 
months, 15 {hoots, having fome other alfifiance, to 
begin when three or four months old; and the advan¬ 
tage by feeding them will, according to circumftances, 
yield from 4d. to 6d. per bufliel; but, on an average, 

5d. fuppofing the times refpetting hogs to be good: 
and in fattening them the potatoes will pay* alio from 
4d. to 6d. 

« Carrots , though .inferior to the preceding root for 
hogs, are of great ufe; they do excellently well for all 
Dd 3 forta 
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ifdF'tt' 6 ^° rtS ^ ean » an< ^ a ^° f° r weaning pigs, witfvthe 
ing Hogs, affiftance of a little dairy wafh. Several other perfons 
v have fattened hogs on them boiled; but as they have 
often failed, and potatoes are certainly fupcrior, I fay 
nothing of that application. Upon very poor fandy 
foils, they ihould be fubftituted inftead of potatoes, much 
more than on better foils; for the clutter potato will 
yield very large crops on fuch. But carrots come to a 
conliderablc produce on the very pooreft, and without 
dung; hence they are amazingly valuable, in fuch coun¬ 
tries, to thofe who would go any length in keeping 
hogs. 

“ Parfnips are, I believe, to be preferred greatly to 
carrots. They fatten all their pork in the ifland of Jer- 
fey with them. They are a much more faccharine root; 
and it is known, that nothing fattens a hog fatter, or 
makes finer pork, than the fugar cane. 

“ Cabbages .—From September to the end of Decem¬ 
ber there is no plant will keep the common flock fo 
cheaply as this, while they arc green and freih; and 
before much of them grows putrid or turns yellow, they 
yield an immenfity of food, which will fupport the fows 
and fhoots to their growth, but will not do to wean up¬ 
on, without conliderable affiftance. 

. *« Turnips .—The fame is to be obferved of turnips, 
but in an inferior degree ; for cabbages are a much bet¬ 
ter food.” 

ofbreeding This author remarks, that there is an endlefs variety 
hogS of breeds of fwine in England; but he prefers the 
large Chirjefe breed, which rifes to a confklerable 
weight: he remarks, that the fows fhould always be 
kept confined in their yard, except when they are in the 
clover field; they fhould not go to the boar till they are 

nin«?. 
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niriamonths old, and, if they are a year, it will be bet- Rearing 

. , , _ , . . and Fatten 

ter. when great with pig, they muft be m a yard by Kogs. 

themfelves in winter, not to be dilturbed by the boars * 11 J 

and (hoots; and for about a fortnight before they pig, 
they ihould be confined to the fly, but each to have a 
fmall area to it. While pigging, it is cflcutiai that no¬ 
body goes near them, not even to look at them; for 
fome will eat their pigs, in that cafe, that would never 
touch them, if they were not difturbed. They (hould 
beefed moderately before pigging, but afterwards they 
mud have as much as they will eat of dairy wafh, and 
baits of turnips, carrot, cabbages, or potatoes, for want 
of wafh, with boiled potatoes or carrots, and a little 
meal, once a day, for a fortnight. They muft be kept 
well littered and clean; but at pigging, not with too 
much, as they are more apt to overlay their pigs in it 
for the firft week. When they have pigged a week or 
ten days, they may be let out of the flies into their yard 
for three or four hours in the middle of the day to 
ftretch their legs, which is better than total confine¬ 
ment. 

« Sows, when expe£ted to take the boar, fhould not 
be kept too fat. I have been told by an obferving far¬ 
mer, that when his fows have gone to boar in a great 
acorn time, being in high order, they have never had 
many pigs; and that it was a common observation. 

«« The proper age at which to wean pigs is two 
months, having caftrated them at fix weeks. They muft 
be kept in (lies that have a fmall yard for them to run in, 
and both kept perfe&ly clean and well Uttered with 
wheat ftraw or flubble. Their food muft be good, andi 
given as plentifully as they will eat. Boiled potatoes 
«r carrots for a fortnight, and then raw ones, will prove 
D d 4 a, 
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Rearing a good food; with a bait every day, for a montfcsf of 
ing Hogs, oats, and afterwards pea or bean or buck-wheat meal, 
' unlefs there is a dairy} and then a mefs of milk or whey 
will anfwer inftead of it. This mult be the manage¬ 
ment till the clover field is ready for them, which may 
be the beginning of May; and if the pigs are three 
months old, they will do well on that food. During 
the weaning the article of plenty of clean ftraw and 
great cleannefs, fo as the pigs may always have fine 
fmooth fleek coats, is of fuch confequence, that- the 
greateft plenty of food will not make amends for the 
want of it. 

“ The young hogs that are weaned, and arrived at 
the age of three or four months, mull, through the year 
(except when in clover) be confined to a yard by them- 
felves. Their food may be turnips or cabbages, po- 
■ tatoes or carrots j alfo malt grains, if they fell, as they 
do in many places, at 3d. a bufhel. Turnips alone 
will not do; they fhould with them have an allowance 
of corn: cabbages are much better; but carrots and po¬ 
tatoes will keep them without any help to their full 
growth. If it is fummer, nothing is better than the 
clover field. 

“ For older hogs, of courfe, the fame regimen will, 
for ordinary food, be fufficient. 

Fattening. « To fatten any kind of fwine, ufe may be made of 
potatoes; but for this purpofe they muft be boiled or 
fleamed, and a fmall quantity of any kind of meal may 
be added with advantage. “ When hog9 are fattened 
on corn, fays Mr Young, I am clear in the advantage of 
grinding it to meal 5 in which ftate, given dry, I have 
fattened many hogs very expeditioufly; but they muft 
have water, always by them, as they feem to fatten in 

proportion 
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proportion to their drought. But, if corn is bellowed, Rearing 
by much die beft way of ufixig it is to put the meal into *ingttog£* 
cillerns or tubs, and add water enough to make it of ^ ' 


the confiftence of cream 5 to keep it (lining every day 
till it has fermented and become four, which, in wea¬ 


ther not very cold, will be in three weeks; and then to 


give it to the hogs, keeping meilcs prepared before¬ 
hand to fucceed each other. I have tried this method 


many years, and with uniform fuccefs; and have found, 
by weighing the hogs alive every week, and making 
comparifons widi the food, that none come up to it, 
being the mod profitable of all others. Ufe half bar¬ 
ley and half peafe-meal, to chool'e ; but if not, all of 
•either; beans do not make fo good pork. I do not 
perceive that the hogs are ever drunk with it, which 
they of courfe would be, if the vinous fermentation 
took place. The drunkennefs of the diftillers hogs is 
faid to be the reafon of their fattening.” 

This lad circumdance has induced fome perfons to 
mix fmall quantities of poppy feed with their food, or 
even opium itfelf -, and the pra£tice, when managed 
with delicacy, is faid to have proved advantageous. 

« With regard to the profit to be made by entering Profit, 
largely into this branch of hulbandry, it will depend, 
as in mod other cafes, on a variety of circumdances; 

I mean the degree of the profit; for in every fituation 
with which I am acquainted, the advantage is not in- 
confiderable. It will depend on the price of lean 
hogs, and on that of fat pork; and alfo on the crops, 
and the cheapnefs with which cabbages, carrots, 'pota¬ 
toes, and clover, can be raifed. To give any particular 
calculations would not, therefore, be eafy: in general, 
however, I (hall obferve, that there is no fort of dock 

kept 
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Rearing kept upon a farm that will pay better than hogs,; but 
ing Hogs. this depends on very ample provifion being made for 

. them, as I know no ftock that will lefs bear a deficiency 

of food.” 

A fow will produce three litters in fourteen or fif¬ 
teen months, fo that the produce within a year is 
very great. “ In general the advantages to be reaped 
from this ftock are more applicable to all forts and 
fizes of farms, to 'very fmall, as well as to extremely 
large ones, and to every place and fituation. But it 
is very rare that I have feen the benefit made of 
them, which they will admit of ; refulting from the 
unwillingnofs, fo general among farmers, to raife crops 
on purpoi’e for them : they can keep a few without 
any expence whatever, and therefore tliey will not 
raife food for many. It is very eafy for a young farmer 
to try the experiment on two or three fows, and the 
pigs bred by_ them 5 or by buying in ten or a dozen 
fhoots at Michaelmas: the clover will probably be on 
his farm, and a very few cabbages, potatoes, or carrots, 
would do the reft.” 

TJrfcriptien Hog-Jties are of fimple conftru&ion ; they require on- 
fcog-fty. ly a warm dry place for the fwine to lie in, with a fmall 
area before, and troughs to hold their food. They are 
generally made with Ihed-roofs, and feldom above fix or 
feven feet wide. 

Although fwine are generally confidered as the fil- 
thieft of all animals, yet there is no animal delights 
more in a clean comfortable place to lie down in, and 
none that cleanlinefs has a better effe£l upon with re- 
fpett to their thriving and feeding. In order to keep 
them dry, a fufficient Hope muft be given, not only to 
the infide where they lie, but to the outfide area, with 

proper 
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proper drains to carry off ail moifture. The iniidc fhould Rearing 
alfobe a little elevated, and have a ftep up from the area i n ^ Hog*, 
at leaft five or fix inches. Hog-fties fhould have leveraL'” 
divifions to keep the different forts of fwine feparate, 
nor fhould a great many ever be allowed to go together; 
for it is thought they feed better in fmall numbers, and 
of equal fize, than when many are put together of dif¬ 
ferent fizes. Proper divifions muff, therefore, be made, 
fome for fwine when with the boar, others for brood 
fwjne, and for them to farrow in, for weaning the pigs, 
for feeding, &c. 

Swine are apt to fpill and wafte a great deal of their 
meat by getting their feet among it, unlefs proper pre¬ 
cautions are taken to prevent them. This may be done 
by making a rail or covering of thin deal Hope from 
the back part of the trough towards the fore part, leav¬ 
ing juft room enough to admit their heads. There 
ihould alfo be divifions acrofs the troughs, according to 
the number of fwine, to prevent the ftrongeft driving 
away the weakeft. Thefe divifions need not extend to 
the bottom of the troughs, but fhould rife a little higher 
than the top, and may be made of pieces of board about 
eight or ten inches board. 

Sties ought to be fo conftru£ted that the fwine may 
be eafily fed without going in among them. In fomc 
places it is fo contrived that they may be fed. through 
openings in the back kitchen wall, without ever going 
out of doors. This is very convenient where only a 
few fwine are kept for family ufe, and makes it eafy to 
give them ^ie refufe of vegetables and Qther • things 
from the kitchen, which, perhaps, would otherwife be 
thrown away. Where pigs are to be reared on an ex- 
tenfive fcale, there ought to be what is called in Eng¬ 
land 
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•nd ^ an< ^ a ^‘ tc ^ en> that * s > a pr°P er apparatus ought to 
iag Hogs, he ere&ed adjoining to the hog-fty, for boiling their food 
by (team. 

Jjj'MjpJ* of In a letter to the Earl of Hardwicke, which was com¬ 
mit h cloves municated to Mr Young, the Right Honourable Theo- 
£*g- philus Jones, an Irifh gentleman near Dublin, gives the 
following account of his mode of feeding hogs among 
clover and potatoes, which will probably fupply fome 
ufeful hints to a judicious farmer *.—“ I have for ten 
years, (fays this gentleman), kept from twenty-five -to 
thirty fwine for the ufe of my houfc, (eight of which, 
when fufficiently fat for bacon, weigh more than two 
hundred weight), by penning them upon clover, from 
the latter end of April to the latter end of October, in 
a l'pace of about twenty yards fquare, hurdled or railed 
off. The fence is changed every day, and the hogs 
are driven to the fpot at five o’clock in the morning, 
and brought back to their fty at fix in the evening, 
where they are fed with the broth and butter-milk from 
the kitchen and dairy. In this manner, without any 
other food, they are kept in good condition, as ftore 
hogs, till the month of November, when it is neceffary 
to feed them for ufe. A plantation acre and a quarter 
(which is equal to two Englifh acres) of tolerably well 
grown clover, is fufficient to feed them during the fea- 
fon, as they go over the fame ground, according as the 
feafon anfwers, and as the clover grows again, three or 
four times, leaving the fpace they feed upon each day 
as bare as a fallow; fo that by the time they have gone 
over the land three times in this manner, it will be high¬ 
ly 


* Annals of Agriculture, voL xxxiv. 
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ly manured for potatoes againft the next fpring, and Rearing 
will produce much more food than will be neceffary ing^Hogs!!" 
to keep the fame number of hogs for the remainder of ' • ' ' f 
the year, and to fatten fuch as are necefiary for the ufe 
of the houfe. 

The bacon hogs are fed by themfelves, and there is 
a place raifed about a foot from the ground fufiicient 
for them to fleep upon, railed clofe at the bottom, to 
prevent their ftraw from being dirty or wet. The 
troughs for their food are upon the ground, and they 
are fed four or five times in the day, with potatoes 
boiled in fteam and the walh milk from the dairy: In 
two or three months at moil they are fit for ufe. The 
fows and hogs intended for pork are kept in the com¬ 
mon fty, and fed upon the fmall potatoes well-wafhed, 
but not boiled for them. The fmall Chinefe hogs an- 
fwer beft for pork, and are bred at home. As they are 
wanted for the table, they are put into feparate cells, and 
fed with boiled potatoes and milk or broth, in the fame 
manner as the bacon hogs, and in two months are fit for 
the table. 

“ Never having been difappointed in the courfe of 
my experience by feeding fwine in this manner, I con¬ 
ceive it might be advantageous to farmers to extend 
the pradice much farther than I have done, and that 
it may be of ufe to them (if they can be induced to 
make the experiment) to know how I have managed 
the land that has been applied to that purpofe. The 
ground that the hogs have fed upon is ploughed as 
foon as m3» be convenient after they are^, taken off, 
and well-worked three times before the middle of 
March, by which time it is fufficiently tilled for pota¬ 
toes. I plant the potatoes in drills twenty-eight inches 

diftant. 
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Rearing diftant. A plantation acre will produce from thirty to 
ing Hogs. * thirty-fix tons. By having the (talks, when the potatoes 
' are ripe, pulled and taken clean off the land, a plough, 
with a ftrong draught of horfes or oxen, will take out 
an acre of potatoes in a day, much cleaner and better 
than they can be done by the fpade, as the plough does 
not cut them. The plough muff be let deep into the 
ground, and go up and return again upon each drill. 
There muff alfo be fufficient pickers to gather the po¬ 
tatoes, or the work will be retarded. I then hartow 
the ground acrofs, and when convenient plough it tho¬ 
roughly, and gather the potatoes that may have been 
left after the firft ploughing,, which will perfe£tly clean 
the land, and amply pay the expence oCthe labour, and 
leave the ground in excellent order for Cowing barley, 
with red clover, in the fpring. 

“ In folding the hogs, obferve. not to leave any 
furrows, that the pens may be fo clofe to the ground, 
that the fmali fwine may not be able to run under 
them. 

“ By this courfe of tillage a fucccflion of profita¬ 
ble crops may be produced for three years, and the land 
(without anysother affiftance) fufficiently manured both 
for the potatoes and barley. 

“ At firff I tried leaving the fwine out day and night, 
which did not anfwer j and I have, upon very feverc 
tain, found it better not to turn them out upon the clo¬ 
ver, but to give them cabbage-leaves and lettuces from 
(he garden: but tins feidom is neceflary.” 


SECT. 
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Sheep. 

> - , - - 


SECT. V. 

SHEEP. 

• 

The rearing of fheep properly belongs to the article E *P eri - 
paflurage. So far, however, as they are fed upon the feeding 
products of human induftry, they belong to the prefent^^ wjdl 
fubje£h In the Memoirs of the Royal Society of 
Agriculture in Paris for the year 1788, the refult is 
given of certain experiments upon the advantage and 
economy of feeding (heep in the houfe with roots. The 
experiments were made by M. Crette de Palluel. He 
Rates that the cuftom of feeding fheep in a houfe is 
common in feveral of the French provinces, but in 
others is unknown : That the mode of fattening them 
in that fituation confifted of giving them clean corn and 
choice hay: That in fubftituting roots for corn, hay 
was continued to be given to them, either of clover, 
lucem, after-math, or any other fort. The corn com¬ 
monly ufed for fattening fheep is barley and oats; 
fometimes gray peafe, or the marfhed beans, and rye. 

“ Although the fheep fed upon roots (fays M. Crette) 
did not acquire quite fo great a degree of fatnefs as 
thofe fed upon corn 5 it is however true, that they 
all fattened, and that if their food had been varied, 
they would have made greater progrefs: I can even 
aflert the f^ft of four, which were put upon change 
of food towards the end of the experiment, and ate 
much more. 


« The 
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“ The Iheep put to potatoes ate little at fifty, for 
fome days, which prevented them from thriving fo much 
as the others *, but they recovered the fecond month 
what they loft the firft. As for thofe put to turnips 
and beets, they fed heartily from the firft moment, and 
continued it. They all drank much lefs than thofe fed 
upon corn. 

“ Corn might with advantage be added to the roots: 
When the Iheep are intended to be fold, two feeds of 
corn given them for a fortnight, in the intervals of 
their meals of roots, would harden both their flefh and 
their tallow. 

“ It was not fufficient to prove the poffibility of fat¬ 
tening Iheep with different kinds of roots ; it was far¬ 
ther neceffary to afcertain the qualities which their fleih 
might acquire, by the ufe of them. Four Iheep, fed 
upon the four regimens, were killed the fame day; 
there was indeed fome trifling difference in the texture 
of their fielh, but upon the whole the flavour of all 
was the fame. Let us then conclude, that the culture 
of roots opens to us infinite refources, not only for fat¬ 
tening of Iheep, but alfo of bcafts; and we do not 
doubt of their being ufed to the greateft advantage in 
bringing up cattle in the countries where they are 
bred. 

“ The knowledge of thefe experiments muft induce 
farmers to adopt this culture, fince it is fo advantage¬ 
ous. Roots cannot be exported; corn, on the contra¬ 
ry, is exported; and the grower may fell the roots 
inftead of-confuming them. One acre of^roots is equal 
to five acres of corn. By this means he multiplies 
his land, and ( may consequently multiply his cattle and 

his 
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his d'«mg-hill: added to this, roots are not fubjeft, 
like cprm, to the inclemencies of the feafons; the pro¬ 
duce is always more certain; thefe plants being of 
different natures, it is not likely that they ihould all 
fail; the earth is a more faithful depoGtory of our trea- 
fures than the atmofphere; the dreadful hurricane of 
the 15th of this month (July) deftroyed every thing 
but roots; they are the only product which efcaped 
its ravages; if the hail tear their leaves, others will 
foon ■ (hoot; and carrots, beets, turnips, and potatoes, 
will be fafe.” 

0 

The refult of the experiments alluded to is given in 
the following terms; 
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Rabbits. 


SljcT. VL 

P tBBITS. 

In particular fituatiorf tl*s r « animals may be kept t« 
advantage, as they ■ multiply exceedingly, and require 
no trouble in bringing up. A conliderable number of 
them are kept in Norfolk, where much land, confin¬ 
ing of barren hills or heaths, is proper for their re¬ 
ception. They delight in the fides of fandy hills, which 
are generally unprodu&ive when' tilled; but level 
ground is improper for them. Mr Marlhal is of opi-' 
nion, that there are few fandy or other loofe-foiled hills 
which would not pay better in rabbit warens than 
RaMiits any thing elfe. The hide of a bullock (fays he) 
JusMe'thin * 8 not wort ^ more than th of his Carcafe; the (kin 
black cattle of a flieep may, in full wool, be worth from a fixth to 
or ibeci.. ^ tent }j 0 f j t8 carcafe ; but the fur of a rabbit is worth 
twice the whole value of the carcafe; therefore, fup- 
pofing a rabbit to confume a quantity of food in prot 
portion to its carcafe, it is, on the principle offered, a 
fpecies of dock nearly three times as valuable as either 
cattle or iheep. Rabbit warrens ought to be encloied 
with a ftone or fod wall; and, at their firft (locking, 
it - will be neceffary to form burrows to them until 
they have time to make them to themfelves. Bor¬ 
ing the ground horizontally with a large^auger is per¬ 
haps the bed method that can be pra&ifed. Eagles, 
‘kites, and other birds of prey, as well as cats,.weafel$, 
and pole-cats, are great enemies of rabbits. The Norfolk 

warreners 
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warrejpns catch the birds of prey by traps placed on the lUbbit*. 
tops of Ininm 1 wf ~nm 1ifii i il hillocks of a conical Method 0/ 
form, on which they naturan^Alight.—Traps alfo feem l - r f )j r s 0 *| ng 
to be the only method of gettin\rid of the other ene- prey, 
mies; though thus the rabbits Jpemfelves are in danger 
of being caught. 

Rabbits may be fed during tie fummer with clover 
and other green food, and^spyg the winter with cab¬ 
bages. Where they are kept In an enclofure as part 
of the ftock of the farm, a praCs^e which has not yet 
been ufed in this country, they ought to be fed with 
great regularity, and with as much as they are willing 
to take. When tills is done, they thrive upon a very 
moderate quantity of food ; but if they are once allow¬ 
ed to fuffer hunger in any great degree, they become 
extremely ravenous, and for a long time can fcarce- 
ly be fatisfied with food. In a communication to the 
Board of Agriculture from M. Bertrand of Mechlin, 
in the Netherlands, we are iuformed that the rab¬ 
bits of the Angora breed yield in Normandy an un- Angora 
commonly valuable wool, which ferves as a primary ra bbits. 
material in feveral confiderabte manufactures. The 
Normans afiert, that each rabbit yields wool of the va, 
lue of a crown or fix livres. 


SECT. VII. 

POULTRY. 


In mapfy places on the continent poultry are reared 
as a of the ftock of a farm, and a portion of the 
E e 3 lan d, 
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, Poultry. Jand is cultivated for the pttrpofe of railing for 
them. We ate alfo infonty*£j' /lik Jeeri done 
in a few inftances in Errand. In particular it is men-? 
tioned in the Annals 4 jf Agriculture *, that one Shalt 
croft, who had a farm 400 acres, and who lately died 
worth ten thoufand pounds, fupplied the market of 
Croydon near London 4 -ith fowls. In general, however, 
in that country, and uij'-^f My in Scotland, fowls are 
kept merely as a kind q- fave-all, meant to be fed upon 
fuch trilling articles e* food as might otherwife go to 
wafte: Nor are we in pofleflion of any fa&s, in confer 
quence of which we couhf advife poultry to be kept as 
farm, ftock. It is certain, at leaft, that where numbers 
of them are kept upon a com farm, they ought not to 
be allowed to go at large} for not only will many of 
their eggs be loft, and many of themfelves, perhaps, de- 
ftroyed by vermin, but at certain feafons. they do a 
great deal of milchief both in the barn-yard and in the 
held. No doubt, they pick up fome grain at the bam 
doors that might otherwife be loft i but if the flraw is 
properly thralhed and lhaken, there would be very little 
of this. In the common carelefs way of thraihing, a 
great deal of com is undoubtedly thrown out among the 
ftraw; but when we conlider the dung of the fowls 
and their feathers that get among it, and the injury thefe 
muft do to the cattle, this is no objeft. It is much bet¬ 
ter to allow the poultry a certain quantity of food, and 
to let the cattle have the benefit of what com may re¬ 
main among the ftraw, 

If poultry, therefore, are to be kept at ail, they ought 

always 


* VW. xxvii. 
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alwtfy^js be confined, but not in a clofe, dark, diminu- Poultry. 
tive Hovd^^sJv^te^^^ccaufe; they ihould have a fpa- 
cious airy place properly con^rufted for them. Some 
people are of opinion, that eapnUort of poultry Ihould 
be kept by itfelf. This howenr, is not abfolutely ne- 
ceflary; for all forts may be *ept promifcuoufly toge¬ 
ther, provided they have a plan fufficiently large to ac¬ 
commodate them convenwge^yfand proper divifions and 
nefts for each kind to retire feparately, which they 
will naturally do of themfelves 

This method is pra&ifed, with great fuccefs, at Mr Example of 
Wakefield’s, near Liverpool *, “ who keeps a large (lock modeof 
of turkeys, geefe, hens, and dpcks, all in the fame 
place; and, although young turkeys are, in general, 
confidered fo difficult to bring up, he rears great num¬ 
bers of them in this manner every feal'od, with little or 
no trouble whatever. He has about three quarters or 
near a whole acre enclofed with a fence only fix or 
feven feet high, formed of ilabs fet on end, or any 
thinnings of fir or other trees fplit and put clofe to¬ 
gether. • They are fattened by a nail near the top, and 
another near the bottom, and are pointed fharp, which, 

I fuppofe, prevents the poultry flying over, for they 
never attempt it, although fo low. Within this fence 
are places done up (lightly (but well fecured from wet) 
for each fort of poultry; alfo a pond or ftream of wa¬ 
ter running through it. Thefe poultry are fed al- 
moft entirely with potatoes boiled in fteam, and thrive 
aftopifhingly well. The quantity of dung that is made 
in this poultry-place is alfo an obje& worth attention; 

£ e 4 and 
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Poultry. ' and when it is cleared out, a thin paring of the*dHftkce 

. is at the fame time taken 

compoft.” 

It is generally underfttfod that a full-grown hen con¬ 
tinues in her prime foryhree years ; and that during 
that period, if properly fek (he will lay at a medium aoo 
eggs every year. The lumber, however, of eggs may 
be greatly inereafed by m dfM^the place to which tills 
kind of poultry retire at J : ight very warm and comfort¬ 
able, by its being places contiguous to a wall, on the 
other lide of which a fire is kept, or by its being heated 
in any other manner. In the cottages of the poor in 
Scotland, where the poultry and the inhabitants ileep 
under the fame roof, the hens continue with a moderate 
portion of food to produce eggs during the greateft part 
of the winter. * 


doubtful. Upon the whole, however, we have great doubts of 
the propriety of attempting in this country to rear poul¬ 
try upon a farm on a large fcale for profit. What 
are with us called barn-door fowls , are originally the na¬ 
tives of the hot climates of India, where at prefent they 
receive the appellation of jungle fowls , from frequenting 
in their wild ftate woody thickets, which are there call¬ 
ed jungles: With us they mull be fupported againft the 
rigour of a foreign climate by large quantities of food, 
which has a tendency greatly to diminifh the profit of 
rearing them, It is certain, at lead, that they cannot 
be profitably fed upon grain. Were it once eftablifhed, 
however, that they could be reared and fattened by boil¬ 
ed roots alone, fuch as potatoes, carrots, and parfnips, 
or by mixtures of thefe with cabbages alfo bt&’ed, they 
might then be found no lefs profitable than maKy other 
kinds Of (lock, providing always they were kephyin a 

confirit 
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confined* Hate. The example of Mr Wakefield’s prac- Poultry. 
tice, give to fuch a plan a pro- * " "" ^ 

fpetl of fuccefs. It might 1» worth while, providing 
the poultry enclofure was fituaVd upon a fandy foil, to 
endeavour to augment the pratt by feeding along with 
them a confiderabie ntynber qf rabbits, which are now 
become in this country a fafhickable article of food, and 
confequently bring a co$£^;»le price in the market, 
while at the fame time their wlal mull at all times be of 
great importance, and obtain a luidy fale. 

In Norfolk a great number of turkeys are bred, of a Great 
fize and quality fuperior to thofe in other parts, reared 

Marflial accounts for their number in the following in Norfolk, 
manner: “ It is underltood, in general, that to rear 
turkeys with fuccefs, it is necefiary that a male bird 
lhould be kept upon the fpot to impregnate the eggs 
fingly ; but the good houfewives of this country know, 
that a daily intercourfe is unneceffary; and that if the 
hen be fent to a neighbouring cock previous to the feafon 
of exclufion, one adi of impregnation is fufficient for one 
brood. Thus relieved from the expence and difagree- 
ablenefs of keeping a male bird, moll little farmers, and 
many cottagers, rear turkeys. This accounts for their 
number; and the fpecies and the food they are fatted 
with (which, I believe, is wholly buck) account for their 
fuperior fize and quality.” 

The following account of the Lincoinlhire manage- Lincoln, 
ment of geefe is given by Mr John Foot of Brandon,*'" 
in the Annals of Agriculture, vol. xiv. “ It is. general- °i geefe. 
ly allowed, that three geefe to one gander is. fufficient ; 
more genie would be too many, fo as to render the 
eggs abortive. The quantity of eggs to very goofe for 
fitting above 12 or 13. They mull be fed with corn 
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Pwrfary. in their water whilft fitting, near them, fo as t^fl&Sd at 
pteafure. The ganders near 

them, fo that they can fefnhem, as they will naturally 
watch as a guard over t&ir own geefe. 

« Their nefts ihould Ife made for them of ft raw, and 
confined fo as the eggs knnot soil out when the geefe 
turn them, which they «> every day. , 

« When near hatchink^ct^jdhell Ihould be broke a 
little againft the beak osfbill of the gofling, to give air, 
or to enable it to receg*. 1 ftrength to throw off the (hell 
at a proper time. The method of plucking them about 
the beginning of April is this: Pluck gently and care¬ 
fully the fine feathers off their breaft and back; but be 
careful not to pull or interrupt their down nor pen fea¬ 
thers. , 

«« You alfo pull their quills, five out of a wing; but 
I think four would be better. The quills will bear 
pulling in 13 or 14 weeks again, twice in a year; the 
feathers three times a year, of the old geefe and gan¬ 
ders, feven weeks from the firft pulling; and then 
again feven weeks after, which is the laft pulling of 
the year. 

« The young geefe may be pulled once at 13 or 14 
weeks old, but not quilled, being hatched in March. 

“ If the geefe are late in hatching, I expeft the brood 
geefe ihould not be plucked fo foon as April, but the 
month after. 

« If they are fed with barley and oats, as they ought 
to be, they will thrive and do the better, and their fea¬ 
thers will grow the fafter, and be better in quality; they 
muft have plenty of grafs and water. N 

“ Although perfons not acquainted with the'Manage¬ 
ment of geefe, as above defcribed, may think itVihu- 
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mati •, yet I am credibly informed, they will do better Mmm*. . 
than" wlfc*e tb«j^s's^i*plj{ck them, if they are properly m 'rli ry ! 1> * 
done, as they lofe their feau^s by moulting, and would ' 
not be fo healthy. 

“ It is proved, that by anndSilly plucking geefe, as in 
Jjincolnihire, there is faved, w the increafe of feathers, 

»qpny hundred pounds value# which other countries 
wafle, through a miftakq^^i Jon, as not an objedl worth 
their attention. Goofe feathlrs arc now fold at 18s. a 
ftone, that ufed about 25 yearsvo to be bought at 10s, 
or ns. in that county, 

“ A goofe will produce by this method about is. fid, 
annually of good feathers and quills.” 


SECT. VII. 

OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRT. 

In all but the riaheft corn countries, this is a moil im- Importance 
portant branch of the bufinefs of a hufbandman. It in- ofthed * UT * 
eludes not only the proper method of preferving milk in 
a wholefome and uncorrupted ftate, but alfo the manu- 
fa£turing from it the two valuable articles of butter and 
cheefe. 

Dr James Anderfon remarks, that when a dairy is Principle* 
eftablifhed, the undertaker may fometimes think it his ° dairy 
intereft to obtain the greateft poffible quantity of pro-^j fty ”** 
duce) fometimes it may be more beneficial for him to 
have it of the fineft quality; and at other times it may 
be nepetfary to have both thefe objefts in view, the one 
or rife other in a greater or lefs proportion: it is there-. 

fora 
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Manage- f 0 re of importance that he fhould know how he may 
»ent of the , , , , . . . ' 

IMiy. accomphlh the one or the othg»e^jftgrfcyu^SaB uf the 

' eafieft and mod direct mauder. 

To be able to convert/iis milk to the liigheft poffible 
profit in every cafe, he oukht to be fully acquainted with 
every circumftance refpe&ng the manufacture both of 
butter and of cheefe; as & may in fome cafes happen, 
that a certain portion of wiaiifrgjlk may be more advan- 
tageoufly converted into bfjttter than into cheefe, while 
another portion of it wu/d return more profit if made 
into cheefe. 

The firft thing to be adverted to, in an undertaking 
of this nature, is to chooie cows of a proper fort. A- 
mong this clafs of animals, it is found by experience, 
that fome kinds give milk of a much thicker confid¬ 
ence and richer quality than others; nor is this rich- 
nefs of quality necefiarily conned!ed with the fmallnefs 
of the quantity yielded by cows of nearly an equal fize ; 
it therefore behoves the owner of a dairy to be pecu¬ 
liarly attentive to this circumftance. In judging of the 
value of a cow, it ought rather to be the quantity and 
the quality of the cream produced from the milk of the 
cow, in a given time, than the quantity of the milk it- 
felf: this is a circumftance undoubtedly of more im¬ 
portance than is generally imagined. The fmall cows 
of the Alderney breed afford the richeft milk hitherto 
known; but individual cows in every country may be 
found, by a careful feledion, that afford much thicker 
milk than others -, thefe therefore ought to be fearched 
for with-care, and their breed reared with attention, as 
- being peculiarly valuable. v 

Few perfons, who have had any experience all in 
the dairy, can be ignorant, however, that in comparing 
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the milk of two cows, to judge of their refpe&ive quali- Mana^c- 
ties, part : <rula^. m » t r«.tiott -muft be paid to the time that mC Da° r 1 y. i ' 8 
has elapfed fince their calvirtgu for the milk'of the fame 
cow is always thinner foon alter calving than it is af¬ 
terwards ; as it gradually beccalnes thicker, though ge¬ 
nerally lefs in quantity, in proportion to the time fince 
the cow has calved. The colo*r of the milk, foon after ■ 
calving, is richer than it : "*s£tlrwards; but this, efpe- 
cially for the firft two week\ is a faulty colour, that 
ought not to be coveted. 

To enable cows to give abundance of milk and of 
good quality, they muft at all times have plenty of 
food. Mr Young remarks, that there are fome farms 
peculiatly proper for cows, not more fo than others on 
better foil, but upon which no ftock will pay lo well. 

Thefe are particularly fuch as contain much rough 
wild pafture, too wet for Iheep. Rough wafte lands, 
quite dry, pay beft under the latter animal 5 but when 
the foil is wet, they do better for cows. Farms con¬ 
taining much of this land fuit the dairy or young cattle. 

Exclufive of fuch general inftances, that concern whole 
farms, Mr Young obferves, that the chief articles of food 
for a dairy of cows, beginning with fummer, are, 

• “ r. Grafs .—Common meadows and paftures, not f 
exceedingly fine, are profitably applied to this ufe ; but it cows, 
is yet a queftion whether cows will pay for very fine 
pafture that will fat a large ox. The very general ap¬ 
plication of fuch to fattening, ufually called grazing, 
gives one reafon to'believe the dairy inferior on fuch 
land ; my own opinion unites in this with the general 
praffice. y They reckon in Chefhire, that'the worft land 
makes die beft cheefe. 

“ & Clover .-—There are many arable farms where 

confiderable 
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Mature- confiderable dairies are kept very much by means of 
V ^Dsiry! 'this grafs. It is not fo good food aMammon meadows 
% * ■ and pa {lures that abound ^»th various other plants; and 

is apt to make cheefe hpve, and be full of little holes, 
and if not carefully maap, ill tailed. Without care al> 
fo, the cows burft upon being firft turned in ; yet, with 
all thefe objections, ma^y hundreds of cows are almoft 
entirely kept on it. 

“ 3. Sainfoin .—Muchimperior to the foregoing. It 
is fweeter and better fpod, and will enable farmers .on 
poor, dry, barren, chalky hills, to keep great dairies, 
where a {ingle cow would ftarve without it. 

“ 4. Lucern .—This grafs for all forts of cattle is the 
bell of all the artificial ones ; it yields a great quantity 
of the richeil and fwectefi: milk, and may be depended 
on from May to OCtober with little or no variation from 
the feafon. In the molt dry and burning fummers the 
growth will be nearly as great as in wet feafons. A cow, 
not of the larged fize, will eat from 901b. to 1 iolb. of 
• green lucern in 24 hours. Mr Baker found in Ireland 
that an Irilh acre of this grafs would feed fix cows 
*45.^ys.' 

“ 5. Burnet is very much liked by cows, and yields 
as fweet butter as any other plant. 

“ 6 . Tares mown for foiling will do for them. 

Winter food iff Concerning the winter food of cattle, Mr Young 
£0Wi remarks, that one difadvantage of having cows of a very 
fine breed is, that the farmer feeds them in a manner 
which the produce of a dairy will rarely pay for: for 
inftance, keeping them on hay. Thofe who are inclin~ 
ed to keep great numbers of cows, fiiould confider well 
in what manner they are to pay for their foodv^with a 
very flight mifmanagement you may be greatly tbit of 

pocfc?t. 
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pocket. It is very common to hear it afferted, that, to Mansge- 
tnake money by cattle, they mult be well fed : if it will 
not anfwer to feed cattle plentifully, it will'not to feed' 
diem badly; and many fuch wife obfervations, which 
mean litde and teach lefs. They are very true, with 
given articles of food, and very falfe with others. From 
the firft of November, when vtf may fuppofe a cow put 
to hay till May 12 th, wlrn *he green fields will be 
ready to receive her, there aim 193 days: a middling 
cow will eat 301b. of hay a dayj^ivithout any walte $ or 
in that time more than two tons and a half;—“ but ri¬ 
diculous as it would be, adds this author, to feed a cow 
with hay through the winter, yet fome of that food 
Ihould be given her. After calving (he ought to have 
it moderately j but if more than half a ton per cow is 
allowed, the farmer will not gain much by his dairy; 
and if you can reduce it lower by green winter food, 
fuch as cabbages, turnips, or other roots, fo much the 
better. While dry, till a month before they calve, they 
are to be in the ftraw yard that has a pond’s mouth in 
it; and there let them have the ftraw given in cribs, 
in the order of its goodnefs* keeping the beft till laft, 
taking care to give all freih thralhcd. 1. Wheat and 
rye. 2. Barley, without clover amongft it. 3. Oats, 
ditto. 4. Peafe and beans. Laftly, Barley and oats, 
that has much clover in it. If the cows are valuablejipr 
the ftraw bad, they may have every day a bait of cab¬ 
bages, turnips, &c. in bins. A month before calving 
they ihould have each to or 15 pounds of hay every 
evening, or a better allowance of green food. -After 
they have calved, they ihould be well fed with green 
food, an/ for a fortnight with hay alfo; and the day 
ihe calves, keep her confined, and give her warm wa¬ 
ter. 
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Manage- ter. Hence if the dairy is large, you cannot do with- 
^Dairy. 'out a divifidn in the yard or ftalls, in which the food 
Vl * may be varied at pleafure. Remember, in general, that 
cattle in high cafe will do on worfe ftraw than poor 
ones ; and that Lille’s maxim has a great deal of truth 
in it, viz. that cattle well fummered are half wintered.” 
Mr'Young confiders cabbages as the moil profitable 
green food that can be given to cows : For a middle-fized 
cow 70 or 8olb. a clay q 5 cabbages, with fome ftraw, is 
fuificient. Many dair^/s are alfo fed largely and profi¬ 
tably upon turnips, of which, however, a cow will eat 
a larger weight than of cabbages. Carrots and pota¬ 
toes he accounts the beft winter food for cows, but 
he thinks them too coftly. Malt grains are ufed in 
all great cities; they give much thin milk, that an- 
fwers well in thofe fituations where it is fold by mea- 
fure.” 

t^be’Cows, if abundantly fed, ihould by milked three times 
ed. a day during the whole of the fummer feafon; in the 
morning early, at noon, and in the evening juft before 
night-fall. In the choice of perfons for milking the 
cows, great caution Ihould be employed; for if that 
operation be hot carefully and properly performed, 
not only the quantity of the produce of the dairy will 
be greatly diminifhed, but its quality alfo will be very 
mfcch debafed; for if all the milk be not thoroughly 
drawn from a cow When fhe is milked, that portion of 
milk which is left in the udder feems to be gradually 
abforbed into the fyftem, and nature generates no more 
than to fupply the wafte of what has been taken away. 
If this leifened quantity be not again thoroughly drawn 
off, it occafions a yet farther diminution of the quan¬ 
tity of milk generated; and. thus it may be nifc{k to 

profiepd 
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(proceed in perpetual progreilion, from little to lefs, till Manage, 
none at all is produced. In ihort, this is the praftice Dairy, 
in all cafes followed, when it is meant to allow a cow’s ’ ■""* 
milk to dry up entirely, without doing her hurt. In 
this manner, therefore, the profits of a dairy might be 
wonderfully diminilhed; fo that it much behooves the 
owner of it to be extremely attentive to this circumftance, 
if fie willies to avoid ruin. It ought to be a rule, with¬ 
out an exception, never to allow this important depart¬ 
ment to be intrufted, without controul, to the manage¬ 
ment of hired fervants. 

Our author proceeds to enumerate the properties of Dairy de- 
a dairy. The milk-houfe ought to be cool in fummer 
and warm in winter; fo that an equal temperature may 
be preferved throughout the year. It ought alfo to be dry, 
fo as to admit of being kept fweet and clean at all times. 

A feparate building ihould be ere&ed for the purpofe, 
near a cool fpring or running water, to which the cows 
may have eafy accefs, and where it is not liable to be 
incommoded by ftagnant water. The apartment where 
the milk ftands Ihould be well thatched, have thick walls, 
and a ventilator in the top for admitting a free circula¬ 
tion of air. There Ihould alfo be an apartment with a 
fire-place and caldron, for the purpofe of fealding and 
cleaning the veflels. The dodtor is of opinion, that the 
temperature of from 50 to 55 degrees is the moft pro¬ 
per for feparating the cream from the milk, and by pro¬ 
per means this might eafdy be kept up, or nearly fo, 
both fummer and winter. 

The utenfils of the dairy ihould be all made of wood. Wooden 

r • . , . ' „ . Liteiilili pre¬ 

in preference either to lead, copper, or even call iron. f era ble to 

Thefe ms 4 als are all very eafily foluble in acids; the folu-'^ y otli " 

tions of the two firft are highly poifonous ; and though 

Voi. II. F f the 
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Manage- the latter is innocent, the tafte of it might render the 
'^Daiiy!^ 6 products difagreeable. 

*" v Having ftated thefe general remarks upon the mode 
in which a dairy ought to be conduced, we fhall next 
confider its two valuable products, butter and cheefe. 


HHtorjr of 
butter. 


i. Of Butter. 

Butter, though ufed at prefent as food in moft coun¬ 
tries of Europe, was not known, or known very imper- 
fe&ly, to the ancients. This, we think, is completely 
proved by Profeffor Beckmann in the fecond volume 
of his Hiflory of Inventions. In our tranflation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, there is indeed frequent mention 
made of butter at very early periods; but, as rite profef¬ 
for well obferves, the greateft matters of biblical criti- 
rifm unanimoufly agree, that the word fo tranflated fig- 
nifies milk or cream, or four thick milk, and cannot 
poffibly mean what we call butter. The word plainly 
alludes to fomething liquid, which was ufed for wattl¬ 
ing the feet, which was drank, and which had fome- 
times the power of intoxicating j and we know that 
mares milk may be fo prepared as to produce the fame 
effeft. 

The oldeft mention of butter, the profeflor thinks, is 
in the account of the Scythians, given by Herodotus 
(lib. iv. 2.) who fays, that “ thefe people pour the 
milk of their mares into wooden veffels, caufe it to be 
violently ftirred or fhaken by their blind flaves, and fe- 
parate the part which arifes to the furface, as they 
conftder it as more valuable and delicious than what 
is colle&ed below it”. That this fubftance mutt have 
been a foft kind of butter, is well known; \?nd Hip¬ 
pocrates gives a limilar account of Scythian butter, 

and 
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and calls it which Galen tranflates by the 

word The poet Anaxandrides, who lived foon 

after Hippocrates; defcribing the marriage feaft of Iphi- 
cratcs, who married the daughter of Cotys king of 
Thrace, fays, that the Thracians ate butter, which the 
Greeks at that time confidered as a wonderful kind of 

food. 

% 

Diofcorides fays, that good butter was prepared from 
the fatteft milk, fuch as that of (heep or goats, by (ha- 
king it in a veffel till the fat was feparated. To this 
butter he afcribes the fame effe&s, when ufed external¬ 
ly, as thofe produced by our butter at prefent. He 
adds alfo, and he is the firft writer who makes the ob- 
fervation, that frefh butter might be melted and pour¬ 
ed over pulfe and vegetables inttead of oil, and that it 
might be employed in paftry in the room of other fat 
fubftances. A kind of foot likewife was at that time 
prepared from butter, for external applications, which 
was ufed in curing inflammation of the eyes and other 
diforders. For this purpofe, the butter was put into a 
lamp, and, when confumed, the lamp was again filled, 
till the defired quantity of foot was collected in a veffel 
placed over it. 

Galen, who diftinguilhes and confirms in a more ac¬ 
curate manner the healing virtues of butter, exprefsly 
remarks, that cows milk produces the fatteft butter; 
that butter made from Iheeps or goats milk is lefs 
rich ; and that afles milk yields the pooreft. He ex- 
preffes his aftonifhment, therefore, that Diofcorides 
ihould fay, that butter was made only from the milk of 
fheep and goats. He affures us, that he had Teen it, 
made from cows milk, and that he believes it had thence 
acquired its name. ** Butter (fays he) may be very 
F f 2 properly 
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Manage- properly employed for ointments; and when leather is 
Dairy, befmeared with it, the fame purpofe is anfwered as 
* " when it is rubbed over with oil. In cold countries, 

which do not produce oil, butter is ufed in the baths; 
and that it is a real fat, may be readily perceived by its 
catching fire when poured over burning coals.” What 
has been here faid is fuificient to {hew that butter mult 
have been very little known tow ufed by the Greeks 
and Romans in the rime of Galen, that is, at the end of 
the fecond century. 

The profeflor having colle&ed, in chronological or¬ 
der, every thing which he could find in the works of 
the ancients refpe&ing butter, concludes, that it is not 
a Grecian, and much lefs a Roman invention; but that 
the Greeks were made acquainted with it by the Scy¬ 
thians, the Thracians, and the Phrygians; and the Ro¬ 
mans by the people of Germany. He is likewife de¬ 
cidedly of opinion, that when thefe two polifhed nations 
had learned the art of making it, they ufed it not as 
food, but only as an ointment, or' fometimes as a medi¬ 
cine. “ We never find it (fays he) mentioned by Ga¬ 
len and others as a food, though they have fpoken of it 
as applicable to other purpofes. No notice is taken of 
it by Apicius; nor is there any thing faid of it in that 
refpeft by the authors who treat on agriculture, though 
they have given us very particular information concern¬ 
ing milk, cheefe, and oil.” 

The ancient Chriftians of Egypt burnt butter in their 
lamps inftead of oil j and in the Roman churches, it 
was. anciently allowed, during Chriftmas time, to bum 
butter inftdad of oil, on account of the great confump- 
tion of it otherwife. 

of butter. Butter is the fat, oily, and inflammable part of the 

milk. 
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milk. This kind of oil is naturally diftributed though Mana^e- 
all the fubftance of the milk in very fmali particles. Dairy, 
which are interpofed betwixt the cafeous and ferous' 
parts, amongft which it is fufpended by a flight adhe- 
fion, but without being diffolved. It is in the fame ftate 
in which oil is in emulflons: hence the fame whitenefs 
of milk and emulflons 5 and hence, by reft, the oily parts 
feparate from both thefe liquors to the furface, and form 
a cream. 

When butter is in the ftate of cream, its proper oily 
parts are not yet fufficiently united together to form a 
homogeneous mafs. They are ftill half feparated by 
the interpofition of a pretty large quantity of ferous 
and cafeous particles. The butter is completely form¬ 
ed by prefling out thefe heterogeneous parts by means 
of continued percufliOn. It then becomes an uniform 
foft mafs. 

Frelh butter, which has undergone no change, has 
fcarcely any fmell; its tafte is mild and agreeable, it 
melts with a weak heat, and none of its principles are 
difengaged by the heat of boiling water. Thefe pro¬ 
perties prove, that the oily part of butter is of the na¬ 
ture of the fat, fixed, and mild oils, obtained from many 
vegetable fubftances by expreflion. 

Butter, however, as it is ufually prepared and fold, is 
never in the ftate of a pure oil. Even when the whole 
milk is molt carefully and Ikilfully prefied out of it, the 
oily parts continue united with a very putrefcible fub¬ 
ftance ; this is the curd of the milk. Butter is poor 
in proportion to the quantity of curd or chepfe that re¬ 
mains intimately united or attached to its oily particles. 

9heefe, on the contrary, is rich in proportion to the 
F f 3 quantity 
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Rules ftr 
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butter. 


454 

^Manage- quantity of the pure butter, or of the oily part of the 
Dairy, milk, that remains attached to it. 

' Butter is ufed in food, on account of its agreeable 
tafte; but to be wholefome, it mull be very frelh and 
free from rancidity, and alfo not fried or burnt; other- 
wife its acrid and even cauftic acid, being difengaged, 
diforders digeftion, renders it difficult and painful, ex¬ 
cites acrid empyreumatic belchings, and introduces much 
acrimony into the blood. Some perfons have ftomachs 
fo delicate, that they are even affe&ed with thefe incon¬ 
veniences by frelh butter and milk. This obfervation 
is alfo applicable to oil, fat, chocolate, and, in general, 
to all oleaginous matters. 

Dr James Anderfon, whom we have already quoted, 
gives the following minute directions for making and 
preferving butter. The creaming dilhes, when pro¬ 
perly cleaned, fweet, and cool, ought to be filled with 
the milk as foon as it is drawn from the cow, having 
been firft carefully drained through a cloth, or clofe 
drainer made of hair or wire : the doCtor prefers filver 
wire to every other. The creaming dilhes ought never 
to exceed three inches in depth; but they may be fo 
broad as to contain a gallon and a half; when filled 
they ought to be put on the Ihclves of the milk-houfe, 
and remain there unt 1 the cream be fully feparated. 
If the fined butter be intended, the milk ought not to 
dand above fix or eight hours, but for ordinary butter 
it may dand 12 hours or more; yet if the dairy be 
very large, a fufficient quantity of cream will be fepa¬ 
rated in twq, three, or four hours, for making the bed 
butter. It is then to be taken off as nicely as poffible 
by a Gumming dilh, without lifting any of the milk; 

and 
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and immediately after put into a veflel by itfelf, until a Man »s«- 
proper quantity for churning be collected. A firm, Dairy, 
neat, wooden barrel, feems well adapted fair this pur- • 
pofe, open at one end, and having a lid fitted to clofe 
it. A cock or fpigot ought to be fixed near the bottom, 
to draw off any thin or ferous part which may drain 
from the cream ; the infide of the opening fhould be co¬ 
vered with a bit of fine filver-wire gauze, in order to 
keep back the cream while the ferum is allowed to pafs; 
and the barrel Ihould be inclined^ little on its ftand, to 
allow the whole to run off. 

The do&or contradicts the opinion, that very fine Cream 
butter cannot be obtained, except from cream that is be kept° 
not above a day old. On the contrary, he infills, that 
it is only in very few cafes, that even tolerably good made into 
butter can be obtained from cream that is not above 
one day old. The feparation of butter from cream 
only takes place after the cream has attained a cer¬ 
tain degree of acidity. If it be agitated before that 
acidity has begun to take place, no butter can be ob¬ 
tained, and the agitation inuft be continued till the 
time that the fournefs is produced; after which the 
butter begins to form. “ In fummer, while the cli- 
mature is warm, the heating may be, without very 
much difficulty, continued until the acidity be pro¬ 
duced, fo that butter may be got: but in this cafe the 
procefs is long and tedious} and the butter is for the 
molt part of a foft confidence, and tough and gluey to 
the touch. If this procefs be attempted during the 
cold weather in winter, butter can fcarcely be in any 
way obtained, unlefs by the application of fome great 
degree of heat, which fometimes aflifts in producing a 
very inferior kind of butter, white, hard, and brittle, 

Ff 4 and 
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and almoft unfit for any culinary purpofe whatever 
Dairy. The judicious farmer, therefore, will not attempt to 
’ imitate this practice, but will allow his cream to remain 
in the vefiel appropriated for keeping it, until it has ac¬ 
quired the proper degree of acidity. There is no rule 
for determining how long it is to be kept; but our author 
is of opinion, that a very great latitude is allowable in 
this cafe; and that if no ferous matter be allowed to 
lodge among the cream, it may be kept good for making 
butter a great many w%eks. 

Of the The churn in which butter is made likewife admitSi 
churn. 0 f con fiderable diverfity; but our author prefers the 
old-falhioned upright churn to all others, on account 
of its being more eafily cleaned. The labour, when 
the cream is properly prepared, he thinks, very trifling. 
Much greater nicety, he fays, is required in the pro- 
cefs of churning than mod people are aware of; as 
. a few hafty and irregular ftrokes will render butter bad, 

which otherwife would have been of the fined quality. 
After the procefs is over, the whole ought to be fepa- 
rated from the milk, and put into a clean dilh, the in- 
fide of which, if made of wood, ought to be well rub¬ 
bed with common fait, to prevent the butter from ad¬ 
hering to it. The butter fhould be prefled and worked 
with a flat wooden ladle or ikimming dilh, having a 
Ihort handle, fo as to force out all the milk that was 
lodged in the cavities of the mafs. This operation re¬ 
quires a confiderable degree of drength as well as dex¬ 
terity *, but our author condemns the beating up of the 
butter with the hand as “ an indelicate and barbarous 

P 

pra&ice.” In like manner he condemns the employ- 
ought not ing of cold water in this operation, to wajh the butter 
into water. as ** * s ca U e< k Thus, he fays, the quality of it is de- 

, abfed 
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bafed in an altonilhing degree. If it is too foft, it may Manage, 
be put into fmall veffels, and thefe allowed to fwim in 
a tub of cold water; but the water ought never to,' 
touch the butter. The beating {hould be continued till 
the milk be thoroughly feparated, but not till the butter 
become tough and gluey; and after this is completely 
doaie, it is next to be falted. The veflel into which 
it is to-be put mult be well fcafoned with boiling wa¬ 
ter feveral times poured into it: the infide is to be 
rubbed over with common fait, and a little melted but¬ 
ter poured into the cavity between the bottom and 
fidcs, fo as to make it even with the bottom ; and it is 
then fit for receiving the butter. Inftead of common 
fait alone, the doctor recommends the following com- 
polition : “ Take of fugar one part; of nitre one part; Compoli- 
and of the bell Spanifh great fait, two parts. Beat thejVrcft r 
whole into fine powder, mix them well together, and buttcr ' 
put them by for ufe. One ounce of this is to be 
thoroughly mixed with a pound of butter as foon as it 
is freed from the milk, and then immediately put into 
the veflel defigned to hold it; after which it mull be 
prefled fo clofe as to leave no air-holes; the furfacc is 
to be fmoothed and covered with a piece of linen, and 
over that a piece of wet parchment; or, in defe£l of 
this laft, fine linen that has been dippedin melted but¬ 
ter, exa&ly fitted to the edges of the wTel all round, 
in order to exclude the air as much as poflible. When 
quite full, the calk is to be covered in like manner, 
and a little melted butter put round the edges, in order 
to fill up effe&ually every cranny, and totally to ex¬ 
clude the air. « If all this (fays the do£lor) be care¬ 
fully done, the butter may be kept perfe£lly found in 
this climate for many years ; How many years I can¬ 
not 
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M * ni fth n0t ’ ^ Ut ^^ ave f een ** two years old, and in every 
Dairy refpeCt as fweet and found as when only a month old. 

*■ » Ik deferves to be remarked, that butter cured in this 
manner does not tafte well till it has ftood at leaft a 
fortnight after being faltcd but after that period is 
elapfed, it eats with a rich marrowy tafte that no other 
butter ever acquires •, and it taftes fo little of fait, that’ a 
perfon who had been accuftomed to eat butter cured 
with common fait only, would not imagine it had got 
one-fourth part of the fait necelfary to preferve it.” Our 
author is of opinion, that ftrong brine may be ufeful to 
pour upon the furface during the time it is ufing, in or¬ 
der the more effectually to preferve it from the air, and 
to avoid rancidity. 

To prepare As butter contains a quantity of mucilaginous mat- 


fcndfngto ter muc ^ more putrefcible than the pure oily part, our 
warm cli- author recommends the purifying it from this mucilage 
by melting in a conical veffel, in which the mucilage will 
fall to the bottom; the pure oily part fwimming at top. 
This will be ufeful, when butter is to be fpnt a long voy¬ 
age to warm climates, as the pure part will keep much 
Prpferved better than when mixed with the other. He propofes 
by honey. anot j ler Q f preferring butter, by mixing it with 

honey, which is very antifeptic, and mixes intimately 
with the butter. Thus mixed, it eats very pleafantly, 
and may perhaps be fuccefsfully ufed with a medicinal 
intention. 

Epping In England no butter is efteemed equal to that which 
is made in the county of Effex, well known by the 
name of Epping butter , and which in every feafon of the 
year yields at London a much higher price than any 
other. The following directions concerning the makiqg 
and management of butter, including the Epping me. 

thad 


warm cli- 
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tliod, are extra&cd from the 3d volume of the Bath So¬ 
ciety Papers. 

It fometimes happens that fome of a cow’s teats may 11 
be fcratched or wounded fo as to produce foul or cor¬ 
rupted milk ; when this is the cafe, we fhould by no 
means mix it with the fweet milk, but give it to the 
pigs; and that which is conveyed to the dairy-houfe 
fhould remain in the pail till it is nearly cool, before 
it be ftrained, that is, if the weather be warm; but 
in frofty weather it fhould be immediately - ftrained, 
and a fmall quantity of boiling water may be mixed 
with it, which will caufe it to produce cream in abun¬ 
dance, and the more fo if the pans or vats have a large 
furface. 

During the hot fummer months, it is right to rife 
with or before the fun, that the cream may be fkim- 
med from the milk ere the dairy becomes warm ; nor 
ihould the milk at that feafon Hand longer in the vats, 
&c. than 24 hours, nor be Ikimmed in the evening till 
after funfet. In winter, milk may remain unfkimmed 
for 36 or 48 hours ; the cream fhould be depofited in 
a deep pan, which fhould be kept during the fummer 
in the cooleft part of the dairy; or in a cool cellar 
where a free air is admitted, which is flill better. 
Where people have not an opportunity of churning 
every other day, they fhould fliift the cream daily into 
clean pans, which will keep it cool, but they fhould 
never fail to churn, at leaft twice in the week, in hot 
weather; and this work fhould be done in a morning 
before the fun appears, taking care to fix {he ‘ chum 
where there is a free draught of air. If a pump-chum 
be to be ufed, it may.be plunged a foot deep into a tub 
pf cold water, and fhould remain there during the whole 

time 
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- time of churning, which will very much harden the but¬ 
ter. A ftrong rancid flavour will be given to butter, if 
' we chum fo near the fire as to heat the wood in the 
winter feafon. 

After the butter is churned. It fhould be immediately 
walhed in many different waters till it is perfectly clcan- 
fed from the milk } but here it muft be remarked, that 
a warm - hand will foften it, and make it appear greafy, 
fo that it will be impoffible to obtain the belt price for 
it. The cheefemongers ufe two pieces of wood for 
their butter •, and if thofe who have a very hot hand 
were to have fuch, they might work the butter fo as to 
make it more faleable. 

The Epping butter is made up for market in long 
rolls, weighing a pound each. In the county of So- 
merfet, they dilh it in half pounds for fale; but if they 
forget to rub fait round the infide of the dilh, it will 
be difficult to work it fo as to make it appear hand- 
fome. 

Thofe who ufe a pump-churn muft endeavour to 
keep a regular ftroke ; nor fhould they admit any per- 
fon to affift them, except they keep nearly the fame 
ftroke ; for if they churn more flowly, the butter will 
in the winter go back, as it is called ; and if the ftroke 
be more quick and violent in the fummer, it will caufe 
a fermentation, by which means the butter will imbibe 
a very difagreeable flavour. 

■ Where people keep many cows, a barrel-churn is 
to be preferred; but if this be not kept very clean, 
the bad effedts will be difeovered in the butter; nor 
muft we forget to ftiift the fituation of the churn when 
we ufe it, as the fcafons alter, fo as to fix it in a warm 

placs 
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place in winter, and where there is a free air in fum- Manage- 

. oient of th« 

mcr * Dairy. 

In many parts of this kingdom they colour their but- v ” v 
ter in winter, but this adds nothing to its goodnefs ; 
and it rarely happens that the farmers in or near Ep- 
ping ufe any colour; but when they do 4 it is very in¬ 
nocent. They procure l'ome found carrots, whofe juice 
they exprefs through a ficve, and mix with the cream 
when it enters the churn, which makes it appear like May 
butter i nor do they at any time ufe much fait, though a 
little is abfolutely neceflarv. 

As they make in that country but very little cheefe, 
fo of courfe very little whey butter is made ; nor in¬ 
deed fliould any perfon make it, except for prefent ufe, 
as it will not keep good more than two days and the 
whey will turn to better account to fatten pigs with. 

Nothing feeds thefe fatter, nor will any thing make them 
fo delicately white. At the fame time it is to be obfer- 
ved, that no good bacon can be made from pigs thus 
fatted. Where much butter is made, good cheefe for 
fervants may be obtained from fkimmed milli, and the 
whey will afterwards do for ftore pigs. 

Cows Ihould never be fuffered to drink improper wa¬ 
ter ; ftagnated pools, water wherein frogs, &c. fpawn, 
common fewers, and ponds that receive the drainings 
of ftables, are improper. 

In the Annals of Agriculture, vol. xvii. the following How l.ut- 
mode of preventing butter and cream from receiving a^' e r p "'^_ be 
taint from the cows feeding on cabbages and turnips * s * ^"bages* 
ftated by J. Jones, Efq. of Bolas-lreath, Newport, .Shtop-and turnips, 
{hire. « I find by experience (fays he) that h. fmall bit 
of faltpetre, powdered and put into the milk-pan, with 
the new milk, does cfi’edtually prevent the cream and 

butter 
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Manage- butter from being tainted, although the cows be fed on 
Dairy, the refufe leaves of cabbages and turnips. In the be- 
V " w ginning of this lafb winter, my men were very careful 
in not giving to the cows any outfide or decayed leaves 
of the cabbages or turnips ; yet the cream and butter 
were fadly tinted: but as foon as the maid ufed the 
faltpetre, all the taint was done away j and afterwards 
no care was taken in feeding the cows, for they had 
cabbages and turnips in all ftates. Our milk-pans hold 
about nine pints of milk.” 

2. Of Cheese. 

cheefe de- The other grand obje& of the dairy is cheefe-ma- 
fcrihed. king. Cheefe is the curd of milk, precipitated or fe- 
parated from the whey by an acid. Cheefe differs irf 
quality according as it is made from new or fkimmed 
. milk, from the curd which feparates fpontaneoufly upon 
{landing, or that which is more fpeedily produced by 
the addition of runnet. Cream alfo affords a kind of 
cheefe, but quite fat and butyraceous, and which does 
not keep long. Analyzed chemically, cheefe appears 
to partake much more of an animal nature than butter, 
or the milk from which it was made. It is infoluble in 
every liquid except fpirit, of nitre, and cauflic alkaline 
ley. Shaved thin, and properly treated with hot wa¬ 
ter, it forms a very ftrong cement if mixed with quick¬ 
lime. When prepared with the hot water, it is re¬ 
commended in the Swedifh memoirs to be ufed by 
anglers as a bait. It may be made into any form, is 
not foftened by the cold water, and the fifhes arc fond 
of it. As'a food, phyficians condemn the too free ufe 
of cheefe. When new, it is extremely difficult of di- 
geftion: when old, it becomes acrid and hot} and, 

from 
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from Dr Percival’s experiments, is evidently of a fep- 
tic nature. It is a common opinion that old cheefe di- 
gefts every thing, yet is left undigefted itfelf: but this' 
is without any folid foundation. Cheefe made from the 
milk of Iheep is digefted fooner than tliat from the milk 
of cows, but is lefs nouriihing; that from the milk of 
goats digefts fooner than either, t>ut is alfo the leaft 
nouriihing. In general, it is a kind of food fit only for 
the laborious, or thofe whofe organs of digeftion are 
ftrong. 

Every country has places noted for this commodity: 
thus Chefter and Gloucefter cheefe are celebrated in 
England; and the Parmefan cheefe is in no lefs repute 
abroad, efpecially in France. This fort of cheefe is 
•entirely made of fweet cow-milk: but at Rochefort in 
Languedoc, they make it of ewes milk ; and in other 
places it is ufual to add goat or ewes milk in a certain 
proportion to that of the cow. There is likewife a 
kind of medicated cheefe made by intimately mixing 
the exprefled juice of certain herbs, as fage, baum, 
mint, &c. with the curd before it is faihioned into a 
cheefe. The Laplanders make a fort of cheefe of the 
milk of their rein-deer ; which is not only of great fer- 
vice to them as food, but on many other occafions. It 
is a very common thing in thcfe climates to have a 
limb numbed and frozen with the cold: their remedy 
for this is heating an iron red hot, and thrufting it 
through the middle of one of thefe cheefes : they catch 
what drops out, and with this anoint the limb, which 
foon recovers. They are fubje£t alfo to coughs and 
difeafes of the lungs, and thefe they cure by. the fame 
fort of medicine: they boil a large quantity of the 
cheefe in the frcfh deer’s milk, and drink the decoc¬ 
tion 
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Manage- tion in large draughts warm feveral times a-day. 'They 
Dairy, make a lefs ftrong deco£tion of the fame kind alfo, 
’"" ' which they ufe as their common drink, for three or 
four days together, at feveral times of the year. They 
do this to prevent the mifchiefs they are liable to from 
their water, which is otherwife their conftant drink, and 
is not good 

Making of In making clieefe the fame precaution is to be ob- 
chcefe. f erv ed as with regard to butter, viz. the milk ought 
not to be agitated by carrying to any diftance} nor 
ought the cows to be violently driven before they 
are milked, which reduces the milk almoft to the fame 
ftate as if agitated in a barrel or churn. To this caufe 
Mr Twamley, who has written a treatife upon dairy 
management, attributes the great difficulty fometimes 
met with in making the milk coagulate ; four or five 
. hours being fometimes necefiary iniiead of one (the 
ufual time employed); and even after all, the curd 
will be of fuch a foft nature, that the cheefe will fwell, 
puff up, and rent in innumerable places, without ever 
coming to that folid confidence which it ought to 
have. As this frequently happens in confequence of 
heat, Mr Twamley advifes to mix a little cold fpring 
water with the milk. It is a bad practice to put in 
more runnet when the curd appears difficult to be form¬ 
ed ; for this fubflance, after having once formed the 
curci by the ufe of a certain quantity, will diffolve it again 
by'the addition of more. 

General The mod common defe&s of cheefe are its appear- 

^ defir An of j n o when cut, full of fmall holes called exes; its puffing 
cheefe. ° ' , . , . . . J , , . r „ b 

up, cracking, and pouring out quantities of thin ferous 
liquor ; becoming afterwards rotten and full of mag¬ 
gots in thofe places from which the liquor iffued. All 

tliis. 
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this, according to our author, proceeds from the for- Manage- 
mation of a fubftance called by him Jlip curd, a kind of Dairy, 
half coagulum, incapable of a thorough union with the ’ 
true curd, and which, when broken into very fmall bits, 
produces eyes ; but if in larger pieces, occafions thofe 
rents and cracks in the cheefe already mentioned: for 
thpugh this kind of curd retains its coagulated nature 
for fome time, it always fooner or later diflolves into 
a ferous liquid. This kind of curd may be produced, 
i. By ufing the milk too hot. 2. By bad runnet. 

3. By not allowing the curd a proper time to form. 

The firft of thefe is remedied by the ufe of cold water, 
which our author fays is fo far from being detrimlntal 
to the quality of the cheefe, that it really promotes 
the aft ion of the runnet upon the milk. The fecond, 
viz. a knowledge of good and bad runnet, can only 
be acquired by-long praftice ; and no particular direc¬ 
tions can be given, farther than that the utmoft care 
muft be taken that it have no putrid tendency, nor 
any rancidity from too great heat in drying. The 
only rule that can be given for its preparation is to 
take out the maw of a calf which has fed entirely upon of prepa- 
milk ; after it is cold, fwill it a little in water ; rub it rln S nm " 
well with fait; then fill it with the fame, and after¬ 
wards cover it. Some cut them open and fpread them 
in fait, putting them in layers above one another, let¬ 
ting them continue in the brine they produce, fonjie- 
times ftirring or turning them for four, fix, or nine 
months; after which they are opened to dry, ftretch- 
ed out upon (licks or fplints. They may be ufed im¬ 
mediately after being dried, though it is reckoned bed 
to keep them till they be a year old before they are 
ufed. The bed method of making the runnet from 
Vol. If. G g the 
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Manage¬ 
ment of the 
Dairy. 


Mr ttx- 
aar d’l re¬ 
ceipt for 
mo net. 


the (kins, according to our author, is the following: 
« Take pure fpring water, in quantity proportioned 
to the runnet you intend to make it is drought beft ' 
by fome two lkins to a gallon of water ; boil the wa¬ 
ter, which makes it fofter and more pure ; make it with 
fait into brine that will fwim an egg: then let it Rand 
till the heat is gone off to about the heat of blood-warm j 
then put your maw-Ikin in, either cut in pieces or whole j 
the former i Ihould imagine beft or moil convenient j 
letting it fteep '24 hours, after which it will be fit for 
ufe. Such quantity, as is judged neceffary, mull then 
be put into the milk j about a tea-cupful being neceffary 
for tfen cows milk ; though, in this refpeft, very parti¬ 
cular directions cannot be given.” 

In the Bath Papers, Mr Hazard gives the follow¬ 
ing receipt for making runnet. « When the maw-fkin 
is well prepared and fit for the purpofe, three pints or 
two quarts of foft water, clean and fweet, fhould be 
mixed with fait, wherein ihould be put fweet brier, 
rofe leaves and flowers, cinnamon, cloves, mace, and 
in flrort, almoft every fort of fpice and aromatic that 
can be procured ; and if thefe are put into two quarts 
of water, they mutt boil gently till the liquor is re¬ 
duced to three pints, and care ihould be taken that this 
liquor is not fmoked. It ihould be ftrained clear from 
the fpices, &c. and when found not to be warmer than 
milk from tire cow, it ihould be poured upon the veil 
or’ maw. A lemon may then be fliced into it, when 
it may remain a day or two j after which it ihould be 
ftrained again and put into a bottle, where, if well 
corked, Uf will keep good for twelve months or more. 
It will fmcll like a perfume, and a. fmall quantity of it 
will turn the milk, and give the cheefe a pleafing fla¬ 
vour.” 
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vour.” He adds, that if the veil or maw be falted, and Manage- 
dried for a week or two near the fire, it will do for the Dairy, 
purpofe again almoft as well as before. y 

In the making of cheefe, fuppofing the runnet to Particulars 


be of a good quality, the following particulars muftfervedin 
be obferved: i. The proper degree of heat. ThisJJJ^jjJf 
ought to be what is called milk-warm , or, « a few 
degrees removed from coolnefs K ” according to Mr 
Twamley ; confiderably below the heat of milk taken 
from the cow. If too hot, it may be reduced to a 
proper temperature by cold water, as already men¬ 
tioned. 2. The time allowed for the runnet to take 
effe£t. This, our author obferves, ought never to be 
lefs than an hour and a half. The procefs may be ac¬ 
celerated, particularly by putting fait to the milk be¬ 
fore the runnet is added. Mr Twamley advifes two 
handfuls to ten or twelve cows milk; but he allures 
us, that no bad confequence can follow from the curd 
being formed ever fo foon; as it then only becomes 
more folid and fit for making cheefe of a proper qua¬ 
lity. 3. To prevent any difficulty in feparating the 
curd from the whey, prepare a long cheefe-knife from 
lath; one edge being lharpened to cut the curd acrofs 
from top to bottom in the tub, croffing it with lines 
checkerwife : by which means the whey rifes through 
the vacancies made by the knife, and the curd links 
with much more eafe. A fieve has alfo been ufed with 
fuccefs, in order to feparate the^jyhey perfectly from 
the curd. 4. Having got the curd all firm at the bot¬ 
tom of the tub, take the whey from it-, let it Hand a 
quarter of an hour to drain before you put it into 
the vat to break it. If any bits of flip-curd fwim 
among the whey, pour it all off together rather than 
G g 2 put 
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Manage- pu t it among the cheefe, for the reafons already giveil; 
ment of the z, , . b ’ , . _ . i. b 

Dairy. Some dairy-women allow the curd to ftand for two 

'hours’; by which time it is become of fo firm a nature 
that no breaking is neceflary: they have only to cut it 
in flices, put it into the vat, and work it well by 
fqueezing thoroughly to make it fit clofe; then put 
it into the prefs. Orr author, however, approve 1 * 
more of the method of breaking the curd, as lefs apt 
to make the cheefe hard and horny. 5. When the 
whey is of a ‘white colour, it is a certain fign that the 
curd ha 3 not fubfided ; but if the method juft now laid 
down be followed, the whey will always be of a green 
colour; indeed this colour of the whey is always a 
certain criterion of the curd having been properly 
managed. 6. The beft method of preventing cheefe 
from heaving, is to avoid making the runnet too ftrong, 
to take care that it be clean, and not tainted; to be 
certain that the curd is fully come, and not to ftir it 
before the air has had time to efcape; a quantity of 
air being always difeharged in this as in many other 
chemical procefles. 7. Cheefe is very apt to fplit in 
confequence of being “ falted within,” efpecially when 
the vat is about ■ half filled. In this cafe the curd, 
though feparated only in a fmall degree by the fait, 
never clofes or joins as it ought to do. Mr Twam- 
ley prefers falting in the milk greatly to this method. 
8. Dry cracks in cheefe are generally produced by 
keeping curd from one meal to another, and let¬ 
ting the firft become too ftiff and hard before it is 
mixed with the other. 9. Curdly or wrinkle-coated 
cheefe is caufed by four milk. Cheefe made of cold 
milk is apt to be hard, or to break and fly before the 
knife. 10. Such coated cheefe is caufed by being 

made 
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made too cold, as cheefe that is made in winter or late Manage-* 

. r ® ent Of WO 

in autumn is apt to be, unlels laid in a warm room after Dairy, 
it is made. ■ ' 

Cheefe is of very different quality, according to the 
milk from which it is made. Thus, in Gloucefterfhire, cheefe. 
what is called the fecond or two-meal cheefe, is made 
from one meal of new milk and one of flammed or old 
milk, having the cream taken away, Skimmed cheefe, 
or fct-milk cheefe, is made entirely from flammed milk, 
the cream having been taken off to make butter. It 
goes by the name of Suffolk, cheefe , and is much ufed 
at fea; being lefs liable to be affe&ed by the heat of 
warm climates than the other kinds. A great deal 
of difference, however, is to be obferved in the quali¬ 
ty of it, which our author fuppofes to arife chiefly 
from greater care being taken in fbme places than in 
others. 

Slip-coat or foft cheefe is made entirely of flip-curd, 
and diffolves into a kind of creamy liqour 5 which is a 
demomftration of the nature of this curd, as already 
mentioned. It is commonly computed, that as much 
milk is required to make one pound of butter as two of 
cheefe ; and even more where the land is poor, and the 
pnltures afford but little cream. ■ • 

Bejl methods of making cheefe in England. The dou-Double 
ble Gloucefter is a cheefe that pleafes almoft every pa- Gioucefl;er - 
late. The bell of this kind is made from new, or (as 
it is called in that and the adjoining counties) covered 
milk. An inferior fort is made from what is called 
half-covered milk; though when any of thefe. cheefes 
turn out to be good, people are deceived, and'often pur- 
chafe them for the befl: covered milk cheefe. but farmers 
who are honeft have them ftamped with a piece of wood 
G g 3 madq 
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^Manage- made in the fhape of a heart, fo that any perfon may 
Daily, know them. 

It will be every farmer’s intereft (if he has a fufR- 
cient number of cows) to make a large cheefc from one 
meal’s milk This, when brought in warm, will be eafi- 
ly changed or turned with the runnet; but if the morn¬ 
ing or night’s milk be to be mixed with that which is 
frefh from the cow, it will be a longer time before it 
turns; nor will it change fometimes without being heat¬ 
ed over the fire, by which it often gets duft or foot, or 
fmoke, which will give the cheefe a very difagreeablc 
flavour. 

When the milk is turned, the whey ihould be care¬ 
fully {trained from the curd. The curd ihould be bro¬ 
ken fmall with the hands ; and when it is equally bro¬ 
ken, it mull be put by a little at a time into the vat, 
carefully breaking it as it is put in. The vat Ihould 
be filled an inch- or more above the brim, that when 
the whey is preffed our, it may not flirink below the 
brim; if it does, the cheefe will be worth very little. 
But fir ft, before the curd is put in, a cheefe-cloth or 
ftrainer Ihould be laid at the bottom of the vat: and 
this Ihould be fo large, that when the vat is filled with 
the curd, the ends of the cloth may turn again over 
the top of it. When this is done, it Ihould be taken to 
the prefs, and there remain foT the fpace of two hours, 
when it fhould be turned, and have a clean cloth put 
under it, and turned over as before. It muft then be 
preffed again, and remain in the prefs fix or eight 
hours; when it Ihould again be turned and rubbed on 
each fide tfith fait. After this it muft be preffed again 
for the fpace of 12 or 14 hours more; when, if any 
of the edges project, they ihould be pared off: it may 

the^ 
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then be put on a dry board, where it fhould be regular- Manage - 
ly turned every' day. It is a good way to have three or x> a ; rj . 
four holes bored round the lower part of the vat, that' <~~ a 

the whey may drain fo perfectly from the cheefe as not 
the leaft particle of it may remain. 

The prevailing opinion of the people of Gloucefter- 
(hire and the neighbouring counties is, that the cheefes 
will fpoil if they do not ferape add walh them when 
they are found to be mouldy. But others think, that 
fuffering the mould to remain mellows them, provided 
they are turned every day. Thofe, however, who will 
have the mould off, fhould caufc it to be removed 
with a clean dry flannel, as the wafhing the cheefe 
is only a means of making the mould (which is a fpe- 
cies of fungus rooted in the coat) grow again imme¬ 
diately. 

Some people feald the curd, but this is a bad and 
mercenary pradHce it robs the cheele of its fatnels, 
and can only be done with a view to raife a greater 
quantity of whey butter, or to bring the cheefes for¬ 
ward for fale, by making them appear older than they 
really are. 

As moil people like to purchafe high-coloured 
cheefe, it may be right to mix a little amotto with the 
milk before it is turned. No cheefe will look yellow 
without it; and though it does not in the lealt add to 
the goodnefs, it is per£e£Uy innocent in its nature and 
effects. 

Chefhire cheefe is much admired; yet no peoplecheflnre 
take lefs pains with the runnet than the.Chefhire far- chce c * 
mers. 

The following account of the mode of making this 
cheefe is dated in the Annals of Agriculture, by Mr 
G g 4 Jobs). 
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Manage- John Chamberlaine of Chefter. “ The procefs of nia- 
m< Dairy! * king Chefliire cheefe is as follows, viz. on a farm capa- 
' ble of keeping 25 cows, a cheefe of about fixty pounds 
weight may be daily made, in the months of May, June, 
and July. 

« The evening’s milk is kept untouched until next 
morning, when the cream is taken off, and put to warm 
in a brafs pan heated with boiling water; then one- 
third part of that milk is heated in the fame manner, 
fo as to bring it to the heat of new milk from the cow; 
(This part of the bufinefs is done by a perfon who does 
not affift in milking the cows during that time.) Let 
the cows be milked early in the morning; then the 
morning’s new milk and the night’s milk, thus prepa¬ 
red, are put into a large tub together with the cream ; 
then a portion of runnet, that has been put into water 
milk-warm the evening before, is put into the tub, fuf- 
ficient to coagulate the milk; and, at the fame time, if 
arnotto be ufed to colour the cheefe, a fmall quantity, 
as requifite for colouring, (or a marigold or carrot in- 
fufion) is rubbed very fine, and mixed with the milk, 
by ftirring all together; then covering it up. warm, it 
is to {land about half an hour, or until coagulated ; at 
winch time it is firft turned over with a bowl, to fepa- 
rate the whey from the curds, and broken foon after 
with the hand and bowl into very fmall particles; the 
whey being feparated by {landing fome time, is taken 
from the curd, which finks to the bottom. The curd is 
then colle£led into a part of the tub which has a flip 
or loofe. board acrofs the diameter of the bottom of 
it, for the, foie ufe of feparating _ them; and a board 
is placed thereon, with weights, from fixty to a hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds, to prefs out the whey. When 
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it is getting into a more folid confidence, it is cut. Manage, 
and turned over in dices feveral times, to extract all ™'D a h- r th * 
the whey, and then weighted as before; which ope- T 
rations may take up about an hour and a half. It is 
then taken from the tub, as near the fide as poflible, 
and broken very fmall by hand, and falted, and put in¬ 
to* a cheefe vat, enlarged in depth by a tin hoop to 
hold the quantity, it being more than bulk when final¬ 
ly put into the prefs. Then prefs the fide well by 
hand, and with a board at top well weighted '} and pla¬ 
cing wooden fkewers round the cheefe to the centre, 
and drawing them out frequently, the upper part of 
the cheefe will be drained of its whey : then fhift it out 
of the vat; firft put a cloth upon the top of it, and re- 
verfe it on the cloth into another vat, or the fame, which 
vat fhould be well fcalded before the cheefe is returned 
into it i then the top part is broken by hand down to 
the middle, and fait mixed with it, and lkewered as be¬ 
fore ; then prefled by hand, weighted, and all the whey 
extra&ed. This done, reverfe the cheefe again into 
another vat, warmed as before, with a cloth under it; 
then a tin hoop or binder is put round the upper edge 
of the cheefe and within the fides of the vat, the cheefe 
being firft inclofed in a cloth, and the edges of it put 
within die vat. 

“ Nf B. The cloth is of fine hemp, one yard and a 
half long by one yard wide. It is fo laid, that on one 
fide of the vat it fhall be level with the fide of it, on 
the other it fhall lap over the whole of the cheefe, and 
the edges put within the vat: and the tin fillet to go 
over the 'whole. All the above operations .will take 
Trom feven in the morning till one at noon. Finally, 
it is put into a prefs of fifteen or twenty cwt. and 

ftuck 
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Manage- ftuck round the vat into the cheefe with thin wire 
* B *Dahy! ' fkewers, which are fhifted occafionally. In four hours 
' more, it fhould be fhifted and turned; and in four hours 
more, the fame, and the fkewering continued. Next 
morning, let it be turned by the woman who attends 
the milk, and put under another or the fame prefs, and 
fo turned at night and the next morning } at noon taken 
out finally to the falting room, there fait the outfide, 
and put a cloth binder round it. The cheefe fhould, 
after fuch falting, be turned twice a-day for fix or feven 
days, then left two or three weeks to dry, turned and 
cleaned every day, taken to the common cheefe room, 
laid on ftraw on a boarded floor, and daily turned until 
grown hard. 

«* The room fhould be moderately warm 5 but no 
wind or draught of air fhould be permitted, which ge¬ 
nerally cracks them. Some rub the outfides with but¬ 
ter or oil to give them a coat. 

“ The fpring-made cheefe is often fhipped for the 
London market in the following autumn, and it is fup- 
pofed to be much ameliorated by the heating on board 
the veflel.” 

"We fhall add the account given by Mr Thomas 
Wedge, of the manner in which they manage in Che- 
fliire the whey that is prefled from the cheefe, out of 
which they extra£t what is called ivhey butter *. “ Green 
whey is the clear whey which is taken from the curd 
out of the cheefe tub: the white whey is what is pref- 
fed out of the curd by the hand, &c. after being put 
into the cheefe vat: the general term of whey is- given 
- _ only 
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only to fucli part of the liquid as remains after the Manage- 

1 , i „ . ment ol thi 

fleetings (made by fcalcing the whey) have been lkim- Dairy. 

- med therefrom. In the procefs of making whey but—- * - 1 

ter, in fome inftances, the (thruftings) or white whey 
is fet in cream mugs to acidulate for churning, ei¬ 
ther by the warmth of the feafon, or of a room, in the 
fame manner as for making milk butter. In other in¬ 
ftances, the green and white whey are both boiled to¬ 
gether for fleetings (the account of which follows) : In 
this cafe, or when the green whey is boiled alone (the 
boiler, if an iron one, being previoufly rubbed with but¬ 
ter, to prevent the whey from catching or acquiring a 
burnt-like tafte), fuch a lire is kept as will make the 
whey as hot as poflible, without boiling; and as foon as 
they have acquired that degree of heat, the buttery mat- . 
ter, which the whey contains, will break, or feparate 
from it, and rife to the furface. This generally takes 
place in the courfe of about an hour; but when the 
whey is perfectly fvveet, a little fouring is fometimes 
added to produce the breaking effect. In other rcfpeCts 
the procefs of making whey-butter is the fame as that 
of milk-butter. 

“ Scalding Whey .—The whey, when taken out of the 
cheefe tub into brafs bans or other convenient veffels, 
is fuffered to itand about a quarter of an hour; when 
it is put out into other veffels, in which veffels it (lands 
as long, and is. then poured into the furnace pan. In 
each of thefe intervals it depofits a fediment of curd, 
which is colleftecl in the bottom of the veffels, and re¬ 
turned to the mafs of curd in the cheefe tub. 

“ That whey, which drips into the tub while the 
' cheefe is preffed over it, is always kept by itfelf, 

?nd fet by till it is, at lead, a day old; as foon, there¬ 
fore, 
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Manage, fore, as the green whey in the furnace pan becomes fa 
^Dairy! ' e hot, as to throw up a little white froth or foam (it muff. 
'* not boil) the thruftings of the preceding day are put in¬ 
to it (unlefs, as before ftated, they are otherwife dif- 
pofed of). Thefe caufe the whey to break, and throw 
up a fubftance, fomething in appearance between cream 
and curd, which is conftantly fkimmed off as long as it 
rifes, and put into the cream mugs to be churned for 
butter. 

This whey cream, as it is called, is churned up thrice 
a-week, and the average produce of butter, which it 
yields, from one dairy cow, is from eight to ten ounces 
weekly. The difference of price between this and milk 
butter is generally from one penny to twopence per 
pound. As foon as the whey is exhaufted of its cream, 
about two quarts of butter-milk are poured into it, which 
. again breaks into what are called fleetings or flit-milk, 
and thefe are fkimmed off for the ufe of the fervants, 
&c. 

Stilton But of all the cheefe this kingdom produces, none is 

more highly efteemed than the Stilton, which .is called 
the Parmefatt of England, and (except faulty) is never 
fold for lefs than is. or is. 2d. per pound. 

The Stilton cheefes are ufually made in fquare vats, 
and weigh from fhc to twelve pounds each cheefe. Im¬ 
mediately after they are made, it is neceffary to. put them 
into fquare boxes made exa&ly to fit ttfem j they being 
fo extremely rich, that, except this precaution be taken, 
they are apt to bulge out, and break afunder. They 
fhould. be continually and daily turned in thefe boxes, 
and mult be kept two years before they are properly 
mellowed for fale. 

Some make them in a net fomewhat like a cabbage 

net; 
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fiet; fo that they appear, when made, not unlike an Manage-^ 
acorn. But thefe are never fo good as the other, having Dairy, 
a thicker coat, and wanting all that ’rich flavour and 
mellownefs which make them fo pleating. 

It is proper to mention, that the making of thefe 
cheefes is not confined to the Stilton farmers, as many 
otHfers in Huntingdonlhire (not forgetting Rutland and 
Northaniptonlhire) make a fimilar fort, fell them for 
the fame price, and give all of them the name of Stilton 
cheefes. 

Though thefe farmers are remarked for cleanlinefs, 
they take very little pains with the runriet, as they in 
general only cut pieces from the veil or maw, which 
they put into the milk, and move gently about with the 
hand, by which means it breaks or turns it fo, that they 
eafily obtain the curd. They make a cheefe every 
morning ; and to this meal of new milk they add the 
cream taken from that which was milked tire night be¬ 
fore. This, and the age of their cheefes, have been 
fuppofed the only reafons why they are preferred to 
others ; for, from the niceft obfervations, it does not ap¬ 
pear that their land is in any refpeft fuperior to that of 
other counties. 

Excellent cream cheefes ate made in Lincolnlhire 1 , 
by adding the cream of one meal’s milk to milk which 
comes immediately from the cow; thefe are prefTed 
gently two or three times, turned for a few days, and 
are then difpofed of at the rate of 1 s. per pound, to be 
eaten while new with radiilies, falad, &c. 

Many people give Ikimmed milk to pigs, but the 
whey will do equally well after cheefes are made from 
this milk ; fuels cheefes will always fell for, at leaft, 2d. 
per pound, which will amount to a large fum annually, 

where 
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Manage- where they make much butter. The peafants and many 
^Dairy. * e °f the farmers in the north of England never eat any 
— better cheefe; and though they appear harder, expert- * 
' ence hath proved them to be much eafier of digeftion 
than any new milk cheefes. A good market may always 
be found for the fale of them at Briftol. 

* 

Bmnefan Account of the making of Parmefan Cheefe by Mr ’Zappa 
of Milan, in anfivmr to Queries from Arthur young, 
Bfq. 

From the middle of April, or fooner if poflible, th> 
cows are fent to pafture in the meadows till the end of 
November ufually. When the feafon is paft, and fnow 
comes, they are put into ftables for the whole wintci, 
and fed with hay. Between nine and ten in the morn¬ 
ing the cows arc fent to water, and then to the paftures, 
where they remain four or iive hours at molt, and at 
three or four o’clock are driven to the ftables, if the fea¬ 
fon is frelh, or under porticoes, if hot; where for the 
night, a convenient quantity of hay is given them. No 
owner will leave his cattle, without great caufe, in un¬ 
covered places at night. It happens only to the fliep- 
Iierds from the Alps, when they pafs, becaufe it is im- 
poffible to find ftables for all. their cattle. For a dairy 
farm of ioo cows, which yields daily a cheefe weighing 
• 70 or 751b. of a8 ounces, are wanted 1000 perticas of 

land. Of thefe about 800 are Handing meadows, the 
other 200 are in cultivation for corn and grafs fields 
in rotation. Thofe that are in milk are milked morn¬ 
ing and .evening, with exception of fuch as are near 
ealving. 

The 100 cows form a dairy farm of a good large 

cheefe \ 
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eiieefe; it is reckoned, that So are in milk, and 20 Manage- 

. - merit of th* 

■with calves fucking, or near calving. they reckon Dairy, 
one with the other about 32 boccalis of 320Z-. of milk. 

Such is the quantity for a cheefe of about 701b. of 28 
ounces. They join the evening with the morning 
milk, becaufe it is freiher than if it was that of the 
mqrning and evening of the fame day. The morning 
milk would be 24 hours old when the next morning 
•the cheefe ihould be made. From the evening milk 
all the cream poflible is taken away for butter, maf- - 
carponi (cream cheefe), &c. The milk of the morn¬ 
ing ought to be flammed {lightly j but every one {kirns 
as much cream as he can. The butter is fold on the 
fpot immediately at 24 fous: the cheefe at about 28 
fous. The butter lofes nothing in weight j die clicefe 
lofes one-third of it, is fubjefi to heat, and requires ex- 
pences of fervice, attention, warehoufes, &c. before it 
is fold j and a man in two hours makes 45 or 501b. of 
butter that is fold dire£Uy. However, it is not poflible 
to leave much cream in the milk to make Loilefan cheefe, 
called grained cheefe becaufe if it is too rich, it does 
not lall long, and it is necefiary to confume it while 
young and found. 

“ Parmefan or Lodefan cheefe is made every day in 
the year with 100 cows. In winter, however, the milk 
being lefs in quantity, the cheefe is of lefler weight, but 
certainly more delicate. The morning of the 3d of 
March 1786, I have feen the whole operation, having 
. gone on purpofe to the fpot to fee the whole work from 
beginning to the end. At 16 Italian hours, or .ten in 
the morning, according to the northern way to account, 
hours, the flamming of that morning’s milk, gathered 
only two hours before, was finiflied. I did, meanwhile. 


examine 
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Manage- examine die boiler or pot. At the top it was eight feet 
^Dairy! 1 ** (Englilh) diameter, or thereabout •, and about five feet 
' three inches deep, made like a bell, and narrowing to¬ 
wards the bottom to about two and one-half feet. They 
joined die cream produced diat morning with the other 
produced by the milk of the evening before. That pro¬ 
duced by the laft milk was double in quantity to thut*of 
the morning milk, becaufe it had the whole night to 
unite; and that of the morning had only two hours to do 
it, in which it could not fepatate much. Of the cream, 
fome was deftined to make mafearponies (cream cheefe), 
and they put the reft into the machine for making but¬ 
ter. Out of die milk of the evening befipre and of 
that morning, that was all put together after fkimming, 
they took and put into the boiler 272 boccali, and 
they put under it two faggots of wood; which being 
bum;, were fufficient to give the milk a warmth a 
little fuperior to lukewarm. Then die boiler being 
withdrawn from the fire, the foreman put into it the 
runnet which they prepare in frnall balls of one ounce- 
each, turning the ball in his hand always kept in the 
milk entirely covered; and after it was perfectly dif- 
folved, he covered the boiler to keep the milk defend¬ 
ed, that it might not fuffer from the coldnefs of the 
feafon, particularly as it was a windy day. I went 
then to look on the man that was making mafearpo- 
nies, &c. and then we went twice to examine if the 
milk was fufficiently coagulated. At the 18 hours, ac¬ 
cording to the Italian clocks, or noon, the true manu¬ 
factory of cheefe began. The milk was coagulated in 
a manner-to be taken from the boiler in pieces from 
the furface. The foreman, widi a ftick that had 18 
points, or rather nine fmall pieces of wood fixed by 

their 
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t&eir middle in the end of it, and forming nine points Manage- 

ii ,nent ot the 

on each fide, began to break exactly all the coagulated Dairy, 
milk, and did continue to do fo for more than half 
an hour, from time to time examining it to fee its ftate. 

He ordered to renew the fire, and four faggots of 
willow branches were ufed all at once; he turned the 
boiler that the fire might a£t; and then the underman 
began to work in the milk with a (lick, like the above, 
but only with four fmall fticks at the top, forming 
eight points, four at each fide, a fpan long'each point. 

In a quarter of an hour the foreman mixed in the 
boiler the proper quantity of faffron, and the milk was 
all in knobs* and finer grained than before, by the ef¬ 
fect of turning and breaking the coagulation, or curd, 
continually. Every moment the fire was renewed or . 
fed ■, but with a faggot only at a time, to continue it 
regular. The milk was never heated much, nor does 
it hinder to keep the hand in it to know the finenefs 
of the grain, which refines continually by the ftick- 
work of the underman. It is of the greateft confe- 
quence to mind when the grain begins to take a con¬ 
fluence. When it comes to this ftate, the boiler is 
turned from the fire, and die underman immediately 
takes out the whey, putting it into proper receivers. 

In that manner the grain fubfides to the bottom of 
the boilerj and leaving only in it whey enough to 
keep the grain covered a little, the foreman extending 
himielf as much as he can over and in the boiler, 
unites with his hands the grained milk, making like’ a 
body of’pafte of it. Then a large piece of -linen is 
rup/6y him under that pafte, while another tnan keeps 
the four corners of it, and the whey is' dire&ly put 
again into the boiler, by which is facilitated the means 
Vol. II. H h of 
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Manage- of railing the pafte that is taken out of the boiler, and 

ment of the , - , . , , 

Dairy, put for one quarter of an hour into the receiver where 

the whey was put before, in the fame linen it was ta- . 
ken from the boiler} which boiler is turned again di- 
reftly on the fire, to extract the mafcarpa (whey 
cheefe), which is a fecond produdt, eaten by poor 
people. After the pafte remained for a quarter of ah 
hour in that receiver, it was taken out and turned into- 
the wooden form called fajfena, without any tiling elfe 
made than the rotundity, having neither top nor bot¬ 
tom. Immediately after having turned it into that 
round wooden form, they put a piece of wood like a 
cheefe on it, putting and increafing gradually weights 
on it, which ferve to force out the remnant of the 
whey; and in the evening the cheefe fo formed is car¬ 
ried into the warehoufe, where, after 24 hours, they 
begin to give the fait. It remains in that warehoufe 
for 15 or 20 days; but in fummer only from 8 to 12 
days. Meanwhile the air and fait form the cruft to it; 
and then it is carried into another warehoufe for a dif¬ 
ferent fervice. In the fecond warehoufe they turn, 
every day all the cheefes that are not older than fix 
months } and afterwards it is enough if they are only 
turned every 48 or 60 hours, keeping them clean, in 
particular, of that bloom which is inevitable to them, 
and which, if negle&ed, turns mufty, and caufcs the 
cheefe to acquire a bad fmell. The. Lodefan, becaufe 
it is a province watered, has a great deal of meadows, 
and abounds with cows, its produft being moftly in 
cheefe, butter, &c. However, the province t r Pavia 
makes a great deal of that cheefe; and we, Milar.°fe, 
do likewife the fame from the fide of Porte Tofa, Ro- 

mana, 
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maria, Ticinefe, and Vercilino, becaufe we have fine 
meadows and dairy farms. quon. 


, SECT. IX. 

MAKING OF FRUIT-LIQUORS. 

As an obje& of curiofity to the public at large, and of 
agricultural value in certain Britifh counties, we fhall 
fhortly notice thefe. 

Cyder, as is well known, is made from apples, and 
perry from pears only. The general method of pre¬ 
paring both thefe liquors is very much the fame; 
and a defcription will be given of the way in which 
thefe fruits are gathered, ground, and preffed. The Defcription 
mill is not effentially different from that of a common 
tanner’s mill for grinding bark. It confifts of a mill- miU-houfc. 
ftone from two and a half to four feet and a half in 
diameter, running on i^s edge in a circular ftone trough, 
from nine to twelve inches in thicknefs, and from one 
to two tons in weight. The bottom of the trough in 
which this ftone runs is fomewhat wider than the thick¬ 
nefs of the ftone itfelf; the inner fide of the groove 
rifes perpendicularly, but the outer fpreads in fuch a 
manner as to make the top of the trough fix or eight 
inches wider than the bottom; by which means there 
is room fpr the ftone to run freely, and iikewife for 
putthy^n the; fruit, and ftirring it up while grinding. 

Tb^bed of a middle-fized mill is about nine feet, fome 
10, and fome 12; the whole being compofed of two, 
three, or four ftones cramped together and finifhed 
Hh 2 after 
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Making of after being cramped in this manner. The belt ftoneo 
Fruit-Li- 0 

quors. are found m the foreft of Dean; generally a dark, red- 
' dilh gritdone, not calcareous; for if it were of a calca¬ 
reous quality, the acid juice of the fruits would adl up¬ 
on it and fpoil the liquor: a clean-grained grindltone 
grit is the fitted: for the purpofe. The runner is mo¬ 
ved by means of an axle palling through the centrd, 
with a long arm reaching without the bed of the mill, 
for a horfe to draw by; on the other fide is a lhorter 
arm palling through the centre of the done, as repre- 
fented in the figure. An iron bolt, with a large head, 
pafies through an eye, in the lower part of the fwivel 
on which the done turns, into the end of the inner 
arm of the axis; and thus the double motion of it is 
obtained, and the done kept perfectly upright There 
ought alfo to be fixed on the inner arm of the axis, 
about a foot from the runner, a cogged wheel working 
in a circle of cogs, fixed upon the bed of the mill. The 
ufe of thefe is to prevent the runner from Hiding, which 
it is apt to do, when the mill is full; it Jikewife makes 
the work more eafy for the horfe. Thefe wheels ought, 
to be made with great exa&nefs. Mr Marlhal obferves, 
that it is an error to make the horfe draw by traces : 
« The acting point of draught (fays he), the horfe’s 
fhoulder, ought, for various reafons, to be applied im¬ 
mediately at the end of the arm of the axis; not two or 
three yards before it -, perhaps of a fmall mill near one- 
fourth of its circumference.” The building in which 
the mill is enclofed ought to be of fuch a fize, that the 
horfe may have a path of three feet wide betwixt the 
mil! and the walls; fo that a middling-fized mill,' wjth 
its horfe-path, takes up a fpace of 14 or 15 feet every 
way. The whole dimenfions of the mill-houfe, accord- 

ing 
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ing to our author, to render it any way convenient, are Making of 
24 feet by 20: it ought to have a floor thrown over it <[ U ors. 
at the height of fcven feet; with a door in the middle' 
of the front, and a window oppofite, with the mill on 
one fide, and the prefs on the other fide of the window. 

The latter mull be as near the mill as convenience will 
dllow, for the more eafy conveying the ground fruit 
from the one to the other. The prefs, which is of a 
very Ample conftruftion, has its bed or bottom about 
live feet fquare. This ought to be made entirely either 
of wood or ftone ; the practice of covering it with lead 
being now univerfally known to be pernicious. It has 
a channel cut a few inches within its outer edge, to 
catch the liquor as it is exprefi'ed, and convey it to a lip 
formed by a projection on that fide of the bed oppofite 
to the mill; having under it a ft cine trough or wooden 
vcffel, funk within the ground, when the bed is fixed low, 
to receive it. The prefs is worked with levers of dif¬ 
ferent lengths; firft a fhort, and then a moderately long 
one, both worked by hand; and laftly, a bar eight or 
nine feet long worked by a capftan or windlafs. The 
expence of fitting up a mill-houfe is not very great. Mr 
Marlhal computes it from 20I. to 25I.; and, on a fmall 
fcale, from iol. to 15I. though much depends on the 
diftance and carriage of the ftone. When once fitted 
up, it will laft many years. 

The making of the fruit-liquors under confideration 
requires an attention to the following particulars: 

I. The frpit. II. The grinding. III. Preffing. IV. Fer- 
mentijifg. Corre&ing. VI. Laying up. ,VH. Bot- 
Each of which heads is fubdivided into, feveral 

others. 

Ho 
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Making of I. In the management of the fruity the following par¬ 
tners. ticulars are to be confidered. 

1. The time of gathering; which varies according 
to the nature of the fruit. The early pears are fit for 
the mill in September; but few apples are ready 
for gathering before Michaelmas; though, by reafon 
of accidental circumftances, they are frequently mamn- 
fa&ured before that time. For fale cyder, and keeping 
drink, they are fuffered to hang upon the trees till fully 
ripe: and the middle of O&ober is generally looked 
upon to be a proper time for gathering the ftire-apple. 
The criterion of a due degree of ripenefs' is the fruit 
falling from the tree: and to force it away before that 
time, in Mr Marfhal’s opinion, is robbing it of fome of 
its moft valuable particles. “ The liarvefting of fruit 
(fays he) is widely different in this refpect from the har- 
vefting of grain; which has the entire plant to feed it 
after its feparation from the foil; while fruit, after it is 
fevered from the tree, is cut off from all poffibility of a 
further fupply of nourifliment; and although it may 
have reached its wonted fize, fome of its more effential 
particles are undoubtedly left behind in the tree.” 
Sometimes, however, the fruits which are late in ripen¬ 
ing are apt to hang on the tree until fpoiled by frolls; 
though weak watery fruits feem to be moft injured in 
this manner; and Mr Marfhal relates an inftance of very 
fine .liquor being made from golden pippins, after the 
fruit had been frozen as hard as ice. 

Method of a. The method of gathering. This, as-.generally 
gathering pra&jfg^ j s dire&ly contrary to the principle laid down 
by Mr Marfhal, viz. beating them down with‘ long 
flender poles. An evident difadvantage of this method 
is, that the fruit is of unequal ripenefs ; for the apples 

on 
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on the fame trees will differ many days, perhaps even Making of 
, • , . . - . - * , Fruit-U- 

wecks, in their time of coming to perfection ; whence q UO ts. 

fome part of the richnefs and flavour of the fruit will be' * '* 

effectually and irremediably cut off. Nor is this the 
only evil to be dreaded \ for, as every thing depends on 
the fermentation it has to undergo, if this be interrupt¬ 
ed, or rendered complex by a mixture of ripe and un¬ 
ripe fruits, and the liquor be not in the firft inftance 
fufficiently purged from its feculencies, it is difficult to 
clear the liquor afterwards. The former defeat die cy- 
der-makefs attempt to remedy by a mixture of brown 
fugar and brandy, and the latter by bullocks blood and 
brimftone ; but neither of thefe can be expected to an- 
fwer the purpofe very effectually. The belt method of 
avoiding the inconveniences arifing from an unequal 
ripening of the fruit, is to go over the trees twice, once 
with a hook, when the fruit begins to fall fpontane- 
oufly ; die fecond time, when the latter are fufficiendy 
ripened, or when the winter is likely to fet in, when 
the trees are to be cleared with the poles above men¬ 
tioned. 

3. Maturing die gathered fruit. This is ufually done Maturing 
by making it into heaps ; but Mr Marflial entirely dis¬ 
approves of the pra&ice; becaufe, when die whole are 
laid in a heap together, the ripeft fruit will begin to 
rot before the other has arrived at that degree of ar¬ 
tificial ripenefs which it is capable of acquiring. 

“The due degree of maturation.of fruit for liquors (he 
obfervesjir a jfubjeCt about which men differ much 
in theij/ideasr The prevailing practice of gadiering 
intpeheaps urifil the ripeft begin to rot, is wafting die 
beft cf the fruit, and is by no means an accurate cri¬ 
terion. Some fhake the fruit, and judge by the ratding 

H h 4 
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Making of of the kernels; others cut through the middle, and 
Fruit-Li- ... ........ ° , 

quors. judge by their blacknefs ; but none of thefe appears to 

T be a proper teft. It is not the ftate of the kernels but 
of the flefh, not of a few individuals, but of the greater 
part of the prime fruit, which renders the collective bo- 
• dy fit or unfit to be fent to the mill. The molt ra¬ 
tional teft of the ripenefs of the fruit, is that of the flelh 
having acquired fuch a degree of mellownels, and its 
texture fuch a degree of tendernefs, as to yield to mo¬ 
derate preffure. Thus, when the knuckle at the end of 
the tumb can, with moderate exertion, be forced into 

the pulp of the fruit, it is deemed in a fit ftate for grind- 

* _ » 
mg. 

4. Preparation for the mill. The proper manage¬ 
ment of the fruit is to keep the rijjp and unripe fruit fe- 

. parate from each other: but this cannot be done with¬ 
out a confiderable degree of labour; for as by number- 
lefs accidents the ripe and unripe fruits are frequently 
confounded together, there cannot be any effe&ual me¬ 
thod of feparating them except- by hand; and Mr Mar- 
fhal is of opinion, that this is one of the grand fecrets 
of cyder making, peculiar to thofe who excel in the bu- 
finefs; and he is fuxprifed that it fhould not before this 
time have come into common pra&ice. 

5. Mixing fruits for liquor. Our author feems to 
doubt the propriety of this pra&ice; and informs us, 
that the finer liquors are made from feleffc fruits ; and 
he hints that it might be more prope to mix liquors 
after they are made, than to put together “-‘lie crude 
fruits. 

II. Grinding , and management of the fruit 
ground. 
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i. For the greater convenience of putting the fruit >t*Hnpof 
into the mill, every mill-houfe fhould have a fruit-cham- q Uor3 
her over it, with a trap-door to lower the fruit down in- Grin J lng _' 
to the mill. The heft manner in which this can be ac- 
complilhed, is to have the valve over the bed of the mill, 
and fumifhed with a cloth fpout or tunnel reaching 
dbwn to the trough in which the ftone moves. No 
ftraw is ufed in the lofts; but fometimes the fruit 
is turned. In Hercfordftiire, it is generally believed, 
that grinding the rind and feeds of the fruit, as well 
as the flefhy part of the pulp, is neeefiavy towards 
the perfection of the cyder; whence it is neceffary, tit at 
every kind'} of pains ihould be taken to perform the 
grinding in the molt perfect manner. Mr Marflial 
complains, that the cyder-mills are fo imperfectly fin idl¬ 
ed by the workmen, that for the firft fifty years they 
cannot perform their work in a proper manner. Inftead 
of being nicely fitted to one another with the fquare 
and ehifel, they are hewn over with a rough tool in fuch 
a carelefs manner, that horfe-beans might lie in fafety 
in their cavities. Some even imagine this to be an ad¬ 
vantage, as if the fruit was more effectually and con- 
pletcly broken by rough than fruooth {tones. Some ufe 
fluted rollers of iron ; but thefe will be corroded by the 
juice, and thus the liquor might be tinged. Smooth 
rollers will not lay hold of the fruit fuiliciemly to force 
it through. 

Another in^ClSvement requifite in the cyder-mills is 
to prevem^me matter in the trough from rifing before 
the ftone in th§ iaft ftage of grinding,' and a, method 
of ftirring itMip in the trough more effectually than 
can be done at prefent. To remedy the former of 
thefe defeats, it might perhaps be proper to grind the 

fruit 
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Making of fruit firft in tlic mill to a certain degree ; and then put: 
quors. it between two fmooth rollers to finiih the operation in 
v "~ l the molt perfect: manner. It is an error to grind too 
much at once ; as this clogs up the mill, and prevents 
it from going eafily. The ufual quantity for a middle 
fized mill is a bag containing four corn bulhels; but 
our author had once an opportunity of feeing a mill 
in which only half a bag was put j and thus the work 
feemcd to go on more eafily, as well as more quickly, 
than when more was put in at once. The quantity 
put in at one time is to be taken out when ground. 
The ufual quantity of fruit ground in a iay is as 
much as will make three hogiheads of perry, or two of 
cyder. 

2. Management of the ground fruit. Here Mr Mar- 
. fhal condemns in very ftrong terms the practice of pref- 
fing the pulp of the fruit as foon as the grinding is fi- 
niflied j becaufe thus neither the rind nor feeds have 
time to communicate their virtues to the liquor. In or¬ 
der to extract thefe virtues in the moil proper manner, 
fome allow the ground fruit to lie 24 hours or more af-. 
ter grinding, and even regrind it, in order to have in the 
moft perfect manner the flavour a id virtues of the feeds 
and rind. 

Prcffing, III. PreJJing the fruit , and management of the re- 
ftduum. This is done by folding up the ground fruit 
in pieces of hair-cloth, and piling the;p up above one 
another in a fquare frame or mould,' then pulling 
down the prefs upon them, which fi.tieen^ out the 
juice, and forms the matter into thin ^nd aftnoft dry 
cakes. The firft runnings come off foul >and muddy j 
but the laft, efpecially in perry, will be as clear and 
fine as if filtered through paper. It is common to 

threw 
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throw away the refiduum as ufelefs; fometimes it is ' 
made ufc of when dry as fuel; fometimes the pigs will 
eat it, cfpecially when not thoroughly fqueezed; and 
fometimes it is ground a fecond time with water, and 
fqueezed for an inferior kind of liquor ufed for the fa¬ 
mily. Mr Marfhal advifes to continue the prefi'ure as 
loftg as a drop can be drawn. “ It is found (fays he), 
that even by breaking the cakes of refufe with the 
hands only gives the prefs frefh power over it; for 
though it has been prefled to the lad drop, a gallon or 
more of \^ditionaI liquor may be got by this means. 
Regrindin\them has a ftill greater efiedt: In this ftate 
of the materials the mill gains a degree of power over 
the more rigid parts of the fruits, which in the firft 
grinding it could not reach. If the face of the run¬ 
ner and the bottom of the trough were drefled with a 
broad chifel, and made true to each other, and a mode¬ 
rate quantity of refiduum ground at once, fcarcely a ker¬ 
nel could efeupe unbroken, or a drop of liquor remain 
undrawn.” 

But though tire whole virtue of the fruit cannot be 
extra£ted without grinding it very fine, fome inconve¬ 
nience attends this prl£licc, as part of the pulp thus 
gets through the haircloth, and may perhaps be inju¬ 
rious to the fubfeqrmftt fermentation. This, however, 
may be, in a great/neafure, remedied by draining the 
fird runnings though a fieve. The whole Ihould alfo 
be allowed tin a calk, and drawn oft' into a 
freflr veflel^TevJDUs to the commencement of the fer¬ 
mentation. Tie reduced fruit ought to remain fome 
time betweer^the grinding and prefling, that Jthe liquor 
may have an opportunity of forming an extra& with 
the rind and kernels : but this mud not be puflied too 

far. 
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Making of far, as in this cafe the colour of the cyder would be 
quovs. hurt; and the moll judicious managers objeft to the 
’ pulp remaining longer than 12 hours without preflure. 
“ Hence (fays our author), upon the whole, the moll 
eligible management in this ftage of the art appears to 
be this : Grind one prefsful a-day; prefs and regrind 
the refiduum in the evening; infufe the reduced mSt- 
ter all night among part of the firft runnings; and, 
in the morning, reprefs while the next prefsful is grind¬ 
ing- 

fVmenta- IV. Fermentation. The common practice is to have 
t w “ the liquor turned; that is, put into caffs or hogf- 
heads immediately from the prefs, and *0 fill them 
quite full: but it is undoubtedly more proper to leave 
l'ome fpace empty to be idled up afterwards. No ac¬ 
curate experiment has been made with regard to the 
temperature of the air proper to be kept up in the 
place where the fermentation goes on. Froft is pre¬ 
judicial : but when the proeels ufually commences, that 
is, about the middle of October, the liquor is put into 
airy Iheds, where the warmth is fcarce greater than 
in the open atmofphere; nay, the calks are frequently 
expofed to the open air, without ai.-< covering farther 
than a piece of tile or flat ftone o^t-r the bunghole, prop¬ 
ped up by a wooden pin on one u\: to caufe the rain 
water to run off. ' 

In making of fruit-liquors, no frijnent is ufed as in 
making of beer; though, from MrVVifrrlhal’s account 
of the matter, it feems far from b^ng'^nneccflary. 
Owing .to this omiflion, the time of thetocommencement 
of the fermentation is entirely uncertain. It takes 
place fometimes in one, two, or three days ; fometimes 
not till a week or month after turning : but it has been 

obferved, 
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nbferved, that liquor which has been agitated in a Car. Making of 
riage, though taken immediately from the prefs, will 
fometimes pafs almoft immediately into a ftate of fer- ' 
mentation. The continuance of the fermentation is no 
lefs uncertain than the commencement of it. Liquors 
when much agitated, will go through it perhaps in one 
day ; but when allowed to remain at reft, the fermen¬ 
tation commonly goes on two or three days, and fome¬ 
times five or fix. The fermenting liquor, however, 
puts 01^1 different appearance according to circum- 
ftances. \Vhen produced from fruits improperly ma¬ 
tured, it Anerally throws up a thick feum refembling 
that of maltviquor, and of a thieknefs proportioned to 
the fpecies and ripenefs of the fruit; the riper the 
fruit, the more feum being thrown up. Perry gives 
but little feum, and cyder will fometimes alfo do the 
fame; fometimes it is intentionally prevented from do¬ 
ing it. 1 

After having remained fome time in the fermenting 
veffel, the liquor is racked or drawn off from the lees 
and put into frefh calks. In this part of the opera¬ 
tion alfo Mr Marshal .complains greatly of the little 
attention that is paid to the liquor. The ordinary 
time for racking perrylis before it has done hilling, or 
fometimes when itdBegins to emit fixed air in plenty. 

The only intentioi/ of the operation is to free the li¬ 
quor from its {seems by a cock placed at a little diftance 
from the hot tJmf after which the remainder is to be 
filtered throtSgh / canvas or flannel bag. This filtered 
liquor differs fJom the reft in having a higher colour; 
having no longer any tendency to ferment, bift, on the 
contrary, checking the fermentation of that which is 
racked off; and if it lofcs its brightnefs, it is no longer 

eafilv 
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Making of eafilyrecovered. A frelh fermentation ufually commences 
after racking; and if it become violent, a frelh racking 
is neceffary in order to check it; in confcquence of • 
which the fame liquor will perhaps be racked five or 
fix times. But if only a fmall degree of fermentation 
takes place, which is called fretting , it is allowed to re¬ 
main in the fame calk; though even here the degree of 
fermentation which requires racking is by no means de¬ 
termined. Mr Marfhal informs us, that the belt ma¬ 
nufacturers, however, repeat the rackings ur-dl the li¬ 
quor will lie quiet, or nearly fo; and if it b . 1 ’found im¬ 
practicable to accompliih this by the ordinary method 
of fermentation, recourfe muft be had to fumigation with 
fulphur, which is called Jiumming the calks. For this 
fumigation it is neceffary to have matches made of thick 
linen cloth, about ten inches long, and an inch broad, 
thickly coated with brimftone for about eight inches of 
their length. The calk is then properly feafoned, and 
every vent, except the bunghole, tightly flopped; a 
match is kindled, lowered down into the calk, and held 
by the end undipped until it be well lighted, and the 
bung be driven in; thus fufper ding the lighted match 
within the calks. Having burn 5 ' as long as the contain¬ 
ed air will fupply the fire, the natch dies, the bung is 
raifed, the remnant of the matcTf drawn out, and the 
calk fuffered to remain before th(\liquor be put into 
it for two or three hours, more or lc > ’ according to the 
degree of power the fulphur ought toviaVe. The liquor 
retains a fmell of the fulphureous aqjd; out this goes 
off in a Ihort time, and no bad effeCt 'is ever obferved 

i. 

to follow. * 

In fome places the liquor is left to ferment in open 
calks, where it Hands till the firft fermentation be pret¬ 
ty 
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ty well over; after which the froth or yeaft collefted Making of 
upon the furface is taken off, it being fuppofed that it ^ 

is this yeaft mixing with the clear liquor which caufes '- ' f ~~‘ 

it to fret after racking. The fermentation being totally 
ceafed, and the lees fubfided, the liquor is racked off in¬ 
to a freih calk, and the lees filtered as above directed. 

Our author mentions a way of fermenting fruit-liquors 
in br«ad fhallow vats, not lefs than five feet in diame¬ 
ter, anV little more than two feet deep; each vat con¬ 
taining about two hoglheads. In thefe the liquor re¬ 
mains unt\ it has done rifing, or till the fermentation 
has nearly ceafed, when it is racked off without £kim- 
ming, the critical juncture being caught before the yeaft 
fall; the whole finking gradually together as the liquor 
is drawn off. In this practice alfo the liquor is feldom 
drawn off a fecond time. 

Cyder is made of three different kinds, viz. rough, Different 
fweet, and of a middle richnefs. The firft kind being 
ufually deftined for fervants, is made with very little 
ceremony. “ If it is but zeyder (fays Mr Marfhal), 
and has body enough to keep, no matter for the rich¬ 
nefs and flavour. The rougher it is, the further it will 
go, and the more acceptable cuftom has rendered it 
not only to the worknAn but to their mailers. A pa¬ 
late accultomed to fi^ct cyder would judge the rough 
cyder of the farm-hpufes to be a mixture of vinegar and 
water, with a littlj/diffolved alum to give it roughnefs.” 

The method of prJaucing this auftere liquor is to grind 
the fruits in a crime under-ripe Hate, and fubjedl the 
liquor to a full fermentation.—For the fwcet liquor, 
make choice of^the tweeter fruits; mature theta fully •, 
and check the fermentation of the liquor.— To product; 
liquors of a middle richnefs, the nature of die fruit, as 

well 
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Makirgof well as the fcafon In which it is matured, muft be coti« 
quor?. Gdered. The fruits to be made choice of are fuch as 
* yield juices capable of affording a fufficiency both of . 
richnefs and ftrength; though much depends upon pro¬ 
per management. Open vats, in our author’s opinion, 
are preferable to clofe veffels. 

V. Correcting, proviiicially called- doDoring. The 
imperfections which art attempts to fupply in tb y '(e li¬ 
quors are, t. Want of ftrength; 2. Want of ri< hnefs; 

•3. Want of flavour; 4. Want of colour an,; bright¬ 


er correct- The want of ftrength is fupplied by baindy or any 
tiding the other fpirit, in fufficient quantity to present the ace- 
tqjors. tous fermentation. The want of riclmefs is fupplied 
by what are generally termed fivretj , but prepared in 
• a manner, which our author fays, has never fallen un¬ 
der his notice. To fupply the want of flavour, an in- 
fulion of hops is fometimrt added, which is faid to 
communicate an agreeable bitter, and at the fame time 
a fragrance; whence it becomes a fubftitute for dm 
juices of the rind and kernels thrown away to the pigs 
and poultry, or otherwife walled. The w'ant of colour 
is fometimes fupplied by elder Berries, but generally by 
burnt fugar, which gives the dt^tred colour, and a de¬ 
gree of bitter which is very mudk-Hked. The fugar is 
prepared either by burning it on salamander, and fuf- 
fering it to drop, as it melts, into wVter ; or by boiling 
it over the fire (in which cafe brofon fugar is to be 
ufed), until it acquire an agreeable bVter; then pour¬ 
ing in.boiling water in the proportion of a gallon to two 
pounds -of fugar, and ftir until the liqifor become uni¬ 
form. A pint of this preparation will colour a hogf- 
head of cyder. Brightnefs is obtained by a mixture of 

the 
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the blood of bullocks or fheep; that of fwine being re- Making of 
jetted, though it docs not appear to be more unfit for qu0is . 
the purpofe than cither of the other two. The only 
' vbijig necdlary'to be done here is to ftir the blood well 
as it is drawn from the animal, to prevent the parts 
from feparating ; and it ought to be ftirred “ both ways, 
t*or a quarter of an hour.” The liquor, however, is not 
alt^tos in a proper condition for being refined with this 
ingredient: on which account a little of it ought fre- 
quentlVto be tried in a vial. A quart or lefs will be 
i'ulTicienVfor a hogfliead. After the bloOd is poured in, 
the liquomhould be violently agitated, to mix the whole 
intimately'ogether. This is done by a flick flit into 
four, and inferled into the bunghole; working it brilk- 
ly about in the liquor until the whole be thorough¬ 
ly mixed. In about 24 hours the blood will be fub- 
fided, and the liquor ought inflantly to be racked off 1, 

. as by remaining upon the blood even for two or three 
days, it will receive a taint not eafily to be got rid of. 

It is remarkable, that this refinement with the blood 
carries down not only the fteces, but the colour all'o; 
rendering the liquor^ though ever fo highly colour¬ 
ed before, almoll asflimpid as water, lfmglafs and 
eggs are fometimes ijade ufe of in fining cyder as well 
as wine. 

VI. The laying §p or Glutting up the cyder in clofeof la>i. 
calks, according to Mr Marihal, is as little underftodd ; “ p g ’ 0 ‘ calkc 
as any of the reft of the parts; the bungs being com¬ 
monly put in at fome certain time, or in fome parti¬ 
cular month, without any regard to the flat? the li¬ 
quor itfelf it#in. “ The only criterion (fays he) I 1 
have met with for judging the critical time of laying 
up, is when a fine- white cream-like matter firft begins 
Vol. II. I i to 
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Matins of to form upon the furfacc. But this maybe too late; 
rrutt-Lt- . . , 

quors. it is probably a iymptom, at leait, of the acetous fermen- 

* tation, which, if it take place in any degree, mult be 
injurious. Yet if the calks be bunged tight, fome. cru 
terion is neceffary; otherwife, if the vinous fermenta¬ 
tion have not yet finally ceafed, or ihould recommence, 
the calks will be endangered, and the liquor injured. 
Hence, in the pra&ice of the moll cautious manger 
whofe practice I have had an opportunity of obfqfving, 
the bungs are firft driven in lightly, when thg liquor 
is fine, and the vinous fermentation is judged to be 
over; and, fome time afterward, when all danger is 
pall, to fill up the calks, and drive the bungs fecurely 
with a rag, and rolin them over at top.” Molt farmers 
are of opinion, that after the liquor is done ferment- 
' ing, it ought to have fomething to feed upon that is, 
to prevent it from running into the acetous fermenta¬ 
tion. For this purpofe fome put in parched beans, 
others egg-fliells, fome mutton fuet, &c. Mr Marlhal 
does not doubt, that fomething may be ufcful; and 
thinks that ifiriglafs may be as proper as any thing that 
can be got. 

Bottling. VII. Bottling. This depends [greatly on the quali¬ 
ty of the liquors themfelves. G<jbd cyder can feldom 
be bottled with propriety under a 'yjar old; fometimes 
not till two. The proper time is, when it has acquired 
the utmoft degree of richnefs and flavour in the calks; 
and this it will preferve for many years in bottles. It 
ought to be quite fine at the time of bottling; or if not 
fo naturally, ought to be fined artificially with ifinglafs 
and eggs.- » 

Of cyder- The liquor, called cyderiin, purre, or perkin, is made 
km " of the murk or grofs matter remaining after the cyder 

is 
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'Hi prefled out. To make this liquor, the murk is put Making of 
. r , . , Fruit-LU 

mto a large vat, with a proper quantity of boiled water, q UO rs. 

which has ftQod till it be cold again: if half the quan- 1 

'titv.of water be ufed that there was of cyder, it will be 
good j if the quantities be equal, the cyderkin will be 
fmall. The whole is left to infufe 48 hours, and then 
well prdTcd; what is fqucezed out by the pTcfs is imme¬ 
diacy tunned up and ftopped •, it is fit to drink in a 
few i\ays. It clarifies of itfclf, and ferves in families in- 
ftcad oY fmall beer. It will keep, if boiled, after pref- 
furc, wish a convenient quantity of hops. 

We mVft not conclude this feftion without parti- of cyder 
cular notice of the liquor called cyder wine , which is 
made from the juice of apples taken from the prefs DrRul! ‘’ 5 
and boiled, and which being kept three or four years recip ' 
is faid to referable Rhenifli. The method of pre¬ 
paring this wine, as communicated by Dr Rufh of 
America, where it is much pra£lifed, confills in eva¬ 
porating, in a brewing copper, the frelh apple-juice till 
half of it be confumed. The remainder is then im¬ 


mediately conveyed into a wooden coolei, and after¬ 
wards is put into a. proper calk, with an addition of 
yeaft, and fermented in the ordinary way.' The pro- 
cefs is evidently borrowed from what has long been 
pra&ifed on the recent juice of the grape, under the 
term of vin cuit, or boiled wine, not only in Italy, but 
alfo in the iflands of the Archipelago, from time imme¬ 
morial. 


This procefs has lately become an obje& of imitation 
in the cyder counties, and particularly in the weft of 
England, wh&re it is reported that many hundred hogf- 
hcads of this wine have already been made: and as it 
is faid to betray no fign of an impregnation of copper" 
I i a by 
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Fenccs - , by the ufual chemical tells, it is confidercd as perfect- 
ly wholefomc, and is accordingly drunk without appre¬ 
hension by the common people. Others, however, fuf- 
pe£l its innocence ; whence it appeared an object of ng 
fmall moment to determine, in fo doubtful a matter, 
whether or not the liquor acquires any noxious quality 
from the copper in which it is boiled. With this vie\l 
Dr Fothergill * made a variety of experiments ; ^and 
the refult feemed to afford a ftrong prefumption thj.t the 
cyder wine does contain a minute impregnation r* cop¬ 
per ; not very confiderable indeed, but yet fuffi dent, in 
the doctor’s opinion, to put the public on their guard 
concerning a liquor that comes in fo very “ qAcftionablr 
a fliape.” 


SECT. X. 


OF FENCES. 


Kinds of We Ihall conclude the prefent treatife by taking no- 
merated?" tice of the various kinds of fcnceslthat may be found va¬ 
luable in agriculture.—Robert Soiicrvillc, Efq. of Had¬ 
dington, in a communication to thelioard of Agriculture, 
has endeavoured to enumerate the whole fimple and 
compound fences that are at prefent ufed. Simple fences 
are thofe that confift of one kind only, as a ditch, a 
hedge, or a wall .—Compoundfences are made by the uni¬ 
on of two or more of thefe 5 as a hedge and ditch, or 

hedge 


* Bath Ptipen, vol. v. jj. 339. 
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and wall. The following is the lift which he lias Fenc«s. 
given of them: 

" Simple Fences. 

I. Simple ditch, with a bank on one fide. 

If. Double ditch, with a bank of earth between. 

III. Bank of earth, with a perpendicular facing of fod. 

IV. “Vla-ha, or funk fence. 

V. IV iiigs, or timber fences , of different kinds, viz. 

1. Simple nailed paling of rough timber. 

2 . Jointed horizontal paling. 

3. Upright lath paling. 

4. Horizontal paling of young firs. 

5. Upright ditto of do. 

6. Chain fence. 

7. Net fence. 

8. Rope fence. 

9. Flake or hurdle fence. 

10. Ozicr or willow fence. 

II. Fence of growing polls. 

12. Shingle fence, horizontal. 

13. Ditto upright. 

14. Warped paling. 

15. Open paling, warped with dead thorns or branches 

of trees. 

VI Dead hedges, various kinds. 

VII. Live hedges. 

VIII. Walls. 

1. Dry ftone wall, coped and uncoped. 

2. Stone and lime ditto, do. 

3. Stone and*clay, do. 

4. Stone and clay harled, or dalhcd with lime. 

5. Dry ftone ditto, lipped with lime. 
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6 . Dry (lone, ditto, lipped and harled. 

7. Dry (lone, pinned and harled. 

8. Brick walls. 

9. Framed walls. 

10. Galloway dike or wall. 

11. Turf wall. 

12. Turf and (lone, in alternate layers. 

13. Mud walls, with draw. 

“ Compound Fencer. 

3. Hedge and ditch, with or without paling. 

2 . Double ditto. 

3. Hedge and bank, with or without paling. 

4. Hedge in the face of a bank. 

5. Hedge on the top of a bank. 

6. Devonshire fence. 

7. Hedge, with (ingle or double paling. 

8. Hedge and dead hedge. 

9. Hedge and wall. 

10. Hedge, ditch, and wall. 

11. Hedge in the middle of a wall. 

12. Hedge and ditch, with a row.of trees. 

13. Hedge, or hedge and wall, with belt of planting. 

14. Hedge, with the corners planted. 

15. Reed fence, or port and rail, covered with reeds.” 

Of the nature of each of thefc, and the advantages 
attending the ufe of them, we (hall take fome (hort 110- 
Ditches. tice. The ditch, which is one of the fimple fences, is 
mod frequently confidered merely as an open drain in¬ 
tended to-relieve the foil of fuperfluous' moifture. It 
is frequently alfo, however, made ufe of without any 
fuch intention, as a fence for the confinement of cattle; 

but 
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gq .it it is more frequently ufed with the double view of Fence*, 
fervter as a fence, and as a drain. It is mad.e in a va- ’ 
riety oK«aj^>j according to the obje£t in view. If a 
ditch is meant* to be ufed merely as a drain, the earth 
thrown out of it ought by no means to be formed into 
a bank upon the fide of it, becaufe fuch a practice, as 
formerly ftated, when treating of draining, has a ten¬ 
dency to injure its utility by cutting off its communi- 
catioi with one fide of the field to be drained; but 
when aflitch is intended to be ufed as a fence, a differ¬ 
ent rule of proceeding mull be followed. In that cafe, 
the object in view will be greatly forwarded by form¬ 
ing the earth taken out of the ditch into a bank upon 
its fide, which, when added to the depth of the ditch, 
will form a barrier of confidcrable value. 

Ditches are fometimes formed of an uniform breadth Single 
at top and bottom. This kind of ditch is liable to many 
obje&ions. After frolls and rains, its fides arc perpe¬ 
tually crumbling down and falling in; and if the field in 
which fuch a ditch is placed have a confiderable declivi¬ 
ty, the bottom of the ditch will be extremely liable to 
be undermined by any current of water, that either per¬ 
manently or cafually takes place in it 5 at the fame time, 
fuch ditches have been found very ufeful in low-lying 
clay or carfe foils where the country is level. From 
the nature of the foil, the fides of the ditches in fuch 
fituations are tolerably durable. No rapid current of 
water can exift to undermine them; and, by their fi¬ 
gure, they withdraw from the plough the fmalleft pof- 
fible portion of furface. 

Other ditches are conltru&ed wide above, with a 
gradual Hope from both fides downwards. This form 
of a ditch is in general the belt, where it is at all to be 
I i 4 ufed 


-< 
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Fences u f et } f or tlic drainage of the field, as the fides are no* 
fo liable as in the former cafe to be excavated bv [he 
current of wr.ter. Hence it is more durable, :..i\ by di- 
miniihing the quantity of digging at tKe bottom, it .is 
more eafily executed. 

A third kind of ditches are fo formed as to have 
one fide Hoping, and the other perpendicular. This 
kind of ditch partakes of the whole perfections 'and 
imperfections of the two former. It is extremely ufo- 
ful, however, in fields of which fheep form a part of 
the (lock, and where the bottom of the ditch contains 
a current of water; for, in fuch cafes, when Iheep 
tumble into a deep ditch, whofe fides are pretty ftcep, 
they are very apt to perifh; but by making one fide 
of the ditch very much Hoped, while the other ap¬ 
proaches to the perpendicular, they are enabled to 
make their efcape ; while at the fame time, by the bed 
of the ftream being widened, the perpendicular fide of 
the ditch is lefs liable to be undermined. "When the 
earth taken out of a ditch is formed into a bank on one 
fide, a projefting vacant fpace of fix or eight inches 
ought always to be left between the bank and the ditch, 
to prevent the earth from tumbling in and filling up the 
ditch. 

A double ditch, with a bank of earth between the 
two, formed out of the earth obtained by digging them, 
has many obvious advantages over the fiugle ditch, 
when confidered as a fence; for the earth taken out of 
the two ditches, when properly laid up in the middle, 
will naturally become a very formidable rampart, which 
cattle will not readily attempt to crofs. tit is alfo ex¬ 
cellently adapted for the purpofc of open drainage, ami 
it ought always to be ufed upon the fides of highways, 

where. 
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V;here the adjoining lands have a confiderable declivity Fence- 
towels the road. In fuch cafes, the inner ditch re- ' * 
ceives ^Wwwater from the field, and prevents it from 
wafhing down dr overflowing the road in the time of 
heavy rains ; an inconvenience which frequently cannot 
yherwife be avoided. 

ly bank of earth, with a perpendicular facing of Ban £ oi 
fod, and a (lope behind, is ufeful in fome fituations, as 
in making folds for the confinement of iheep or cattle, 
in which cafe the front or perpendicular fide of the 
bank mult be turned inwards. It is alfo valuable on the 


fides of highways to proteft the adjoining fields, and al¬ 
fo for fencing belts of planting, or enclofmg ftack-yards 
and cottages. The front of the bank is made with 
the turfs taken from the furface of the Hoping ditch, 
and the mound at the back with the earth taken out of 


it. This fence, when well executed, is faid to laft a 
confiderable time. 


The ha-ha, or funk fence, very nearly refemblcs the The ha-ha, 
mound of earth with the perpendicular facing of turf, f erK e. 
with this difference, that the facing of the ha-ha is of 
ftone. The height of both depends almoft entirely up¬ 
on the depth of the ditch ; both of them in truth con- 
fift of the kind of ditch already mentioned, of which 
the one fide Hopes while the other is perpendicular, 
and differ from it chiefly in this refpeft, that the per¬ 
pendicular fide is faced with turf or ftone. The ftone- 
facing is made either of dry ftone, or of ftone and lime. 

In the Agricultural Report of Cromarty, the mode of 
making the funk fence is thus deferibed: “ Upon the 
line where this fence is intended, begin to- fink your 
ditch, taking the earth from as far as eight feet out¬ 
ward, and throwing it up on the iufide of the lines. 

This 
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h "Fences. This ditch and bant is not made quite perpendicular; 
but inclining inward towards the field as it rifes^'to 
this is built a facing of dry ftone, four fee*.? til a half 
in height, one foot and three quarters^broad at bot¬ 
tom, and one foot at top, over which a coping of turf 
is laid: the ditch or funk part forms an excellent drain. 
The whole of this is performed, when the ftone. (\ve 
fhall fuppofe) Can be procured at a quarter of a mile’s 
diftance, for 6d. per yard.” The principal defe£t of the 
funk fence conftfts in this, that unlefs the bank at the 
back of it is confiderably fteep, or has a railing at the top, 
it forms a kind of fnare on that fide for cattle, as they 
rnuft always be apt to tumble over it in dark nights. 

Palings or timber fences are, in many places, much 

Paliag*- ufed, though they never can be confidered with pro¬ 
priety as forming permanent enclofurcs. Of whatever 
materials they are formed their decay commences from 
the inftant they are erected. This decay begins with 
the part of the paling that is put into the ground, 
which is fpeedily rotted by the moifture, or confumed 
by worms or other animals that attack it. To guard 
as much as poflible againlt this caufe of decay, various 
devices have been adopted. It is a very general prac¬ 
tice to burn the furface of that part of the ftandards of 
the paling which is meant to be driven into the earth. 
It is alfo cuftomary to cover the fame part of the wood 
with a ftrong coat of coarfe oil paint, and Lord Dun- 
donald’s coal varnifh has been recommended with this 
view. The points of the ftandards that are to be fixed 
in the earth, ought to be dipped in the varnifh while 
it is boiling hot. Common tar or melted pitch have 
alfo been ufed with tolerable fuccefs to defend the ex¬ 
tremities of the ftandards of paling. In fome cafes, 

wher$ 
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•■■’here tlie expence could be afforded, large ftones have Fences. ^ 
bees**. funk into the earth, with holes cut into them 
of a fize’ -edjipted to receive the ends of the pofts of 
the paling. Tne durability of the wood in this cafe is 
greater, but it bears no proportion to die additional 
expcnce incurred. When polls for paling can be .ob- 
hr.nc'f confifting of branches of trees, with the bark 
ftill upon them, this natural covering enables them to 
remain uncorrupted for a longer period than can be 
accomplilhed by any artificial coating. It is no objec¬ 
tion to this, that a part of the uncovered wood, or the 
bottom of the flake or poll muft be inferted in the 
earth; for it is not at the bottom the flakes or pofts be¬ 
gin to decay, hut at the uppennoft place at which the 
earth touches them, or between the wet and the dry ar. 
it is called. Of die kinds of paling it is unneceflary to 
lay much. 

The Ample nailed paitng of rough timber, coiifilts of 
pofts or flakes inferted in the earth, and crofled with 
three, four, or more horizontal bars or flabs, as they are 
called in Scotland. It is die moft common of all, and 
is ufed to protect young hedges, or to ftrengthen ditches 
when ufed as fences. 

The jointed horizontal paling confifts of mafiy fquate 
poles driven into the earth, and having openings cut in¬ 
to them for the reception of the extremities of the ho¬ 
rizontal bars. Thcfe openings, however, weaken the 
poles much, and caufc them foon to decay; but this 
kind of paling has a very handfome and fubftantial ap¬ 
pearance. 

The upright lath paling is formed by driving ftrong 
piles of wood into the earth, and eroding thefe at top 
ind bottom, with horizontal pieces of fimihr ftrength. 

Upon 
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. Fcnc-*- Upon thefe lafl are nailed, at every 6 or 12 inches . 

fiance, laths or pieces of fawn wood, of the fha^'and 
ii/.e of the laths ufcd for the roofs of tilcd l.^afes. This 
kind of paling prevents cattle from putting their heads 
through to crop or injure young hedges or trees. 

The horizontal paling of firs or the weedings of otlu^ 
young trees, does not differ from the palings a.*“ 0 i«fy 
deicribed, unlefs in this refpecl, that the materials of 
which it is formed, conlift not of timber cut down for 
the purpofe, but of the thinnings of woods or belts of 
planting. Such palings are ufually more formidable to 
cattle than any other, becaufe, when the lateral twigs 
that grow out of large branches are lopped off in a coarfe 
manner, the branch (till retains a roughnefs which keeps 
cattle at a diltance. 

Chain The chain horizontal fence is made by fixing ftrong 

piles of wood in the earth in the direction in which 
the fence is to run, and fixing three chains at regular 
diftances, extending horizontally from pile to pile, in- 
Head of crofs bars of wood. Inftead of polls of wood, 
pillars of mafon work are fometimes ufed, and between 
thefe the chains are extended. A chain fence will con¬ 
fine horfes or cattle, but is unfit to confine flieep or 
hogs. From its expenfive nature, it can only be ufed 
in public walks, or for ftretching acrofs ftreams or pieces 
of water, where the enclofure can be completed in no 
other way. 

The net fence is ufed for pleafure ground, and in¬ 
ftead of chains, as in the former cafe, it confifts of a 
ftrong net extended between upright piles. Such a fence 
may be a very pretty ornament, but could be of little 
ufe. againft the horns of cattle. 

The rope fence is conftru&ed like the chain fence, 

an^ 
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and differs from it only in the ufe of cords inftead of i Fences. 
meed chains, and has the fame defect of beiilg ufelefs 
ngainft'V ”*ne and llicep; 

The moveable wooden fence, or flake or hurdle Hurdle 

fence. 

fence, confifts of a kind of moveable paling, ufed for 
Vonfining Iheep or cattle to a certain fpot when feeding 
upon turnip field ; and, in this view, it is extremely 
ufeful: for if the cattle were allowed to range at large 
over the field, a great quantity of the turnips would be 
dellroyed by having pieces eaten from them, which 
would immediately fpoil and rot before the remainder 
could be confumed; whereas, by the ufe of thofe move- 
able palings, the (beep or cattle having only a certain 
quantity of food allotted to them at a time, are compell¬ 
ed to eat it clean up without any lofs. 

The offer or willow fence, or wattled fence, is made Live fences, 
by driving, in the direction of the fence, flakes of wil¬ 
low or poplar, of half the thicknefs of a man’s wrift, into 
the earth, about 18 inches afunder. They are then 
bound together with fmall twigs of the willows or po¬ 
plars twilled and interwoven with them. If the upright 
flakes have been recently cut down, and if the fence is 
made about the end of autumn, they will take root and 
grow in the fpring. If their new lateral branches arc 
afterwards properly interwoven and twilled together, 
they will become in two or three years a permanent and 
almoft impenetrable fence. 

The paling of growing trees, or rails nailed to grow¬ 
ing polls, is formed by planting beech, larch, or other 
trees, at the dillance of a yard from each other, in the 
dire£tion in w^ich the fence is wanted. When 10 or 
12 feet high, they mud be cut down to 6 feet. The 
t utting of the tops will make them pull) out a great 
2 number 
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Fence*, number of lateral branches, ■which may be interwoyprf 
with the upright part of the tree, as in the cafe «£ the 
willow fence already mentioned. 

shingle The horizontal and upright lhingle fence is formed 
in this manner', flout piles are driven into the earth,/ 
and deals of from half an inch to an inch thick, ar/» 
nailed horizontally upon them, in fuch a way, tVantfne 
under edge of the uppermoft deal projects over the up¬ 
per edge of the one immediately below it, like Hates or 
tiles upon houfes. In like manner, the lhingles or boards 
may be placed perpendicularly, and bound together by 
being nailed to horizontal bars of wood. 

The warped paling confifts of pieces of wood driven 
into the earth, which arc twilled and interwoven with 
each other, fo as to form a very open net-work; the tops 
of the pieces of wood being bound together by willow 
or other twigs. 

The light open fence with thorns, or branches of 
trees wove into it, is nothing more than a common 
paling, whofe interftices are filled up with thorns .or 
branches of trees. It is a very effectual fence while it 
tails. 

Dead Dead hedges are made of the prunings of trees or 

° ’ the tops of live hedges that have been cut down. They 
are fometimes made upon the top of the mound of 
C3rth taken out of a ditch, by inferting the thick ends 
of the twigs in the earth, and making them reft in an 
oblique manner. Sometimes the ftronger pieces or 
flakes are fixed in the eanh, and the fmaller twigs are 
ufed to fallen them together at top, by a kind of net¬ 
work. -What is called the ftakc and ru* fence in Scot¬ 
land, confifts of a dead hedge or fence, formed of up¬ 
right polls, the intervals between which are filled up 

with 
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c-ith twigs woven horizontally. All thefe, however. Fences. _ 
eari' tnly be regarded as fences of a very temporary na¬ 
ture, whi: Vl ^re conftantly in want of repairs, and there¬ 
fore requiring a continual expence. 

Before planting live hedges, it is proper to confider 
^ie nature of the land, and what forts of plants will planting 
thrive 'Deft: in it; and alfo, what is the foil from whence hc ‘ J S es ‘ 
the plants are to be taken. As for the ftze, the fets / 

ought to be about the thickncfs of one’s little finger, and 
cut within about four or five inches of the ground; they 
ought to be freih taken up, ftraight, fmooth, and well- 
rooted. Thofe plants that are railed in the nurfery are 
to be preferred. 

In planting outfide hedges, the turf is to be laid 
with the grafs-fide downwards, on that fide of the ditch 
on which the bank is defigned to be made ; and fome of 
the belt mould fbould be laid upon it to bed the quick, 
which is to be fet upon it a foot afunder. When the 
firft row of quick is fet, it mull be covered with mould ; 
and when the bank is a foot high, you may lay ano¬ 
ther row of fets againft die fpaces of the former, and 
cover them as you did the others : the bank is then 
to be topped with the bottom of the ditch, and -a dry 
or dead hedge laid, to fhadc and defend the under¬ 
plantation. Stakes fhould then be driven into the loole 
earth, fo low as to reach the firm ground; thefe are to 
be placed at about two feet and a half diftance: and 
in order to render the hedge yet ftronger, you may ed- 
der it, that is, bind the top of the (takes with fmall 
long poles, and when the eddering is finiflied, drive the 
flakes anew. • 

The quick mult be kept conftantly weeded, and fc- Of man*, 
cured from being cropped by cattle; and in Februaryhawihora. 

it 
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, fences, it will be proper to cut it -within an inch of the ground, 
which will caufe it ftrike root afrefh, and help it jtffuch 
in the growth. , 

Of the crab. The crab is frequently planted for hedges; and if 
the plants are raifed from the kernels of the fmall wild / 
crabs, they are much to be preferred to thofe raifcj 4 
from the kernels of all forts of apples without liift.Ac¬ 
tion ; becaufe the plants of the true fmall crab never 
Ihoot fo ttrong as thofe of the apples, and may there¬ 
fore be better kept within the proper compafs of a 
hedge. 

Black The black thorn, or floe, is frequently planted for 
hedges; and the belt method of doing it, is to raife 
the plants from the ftones of the fruit, which fliould 
be fown about the middle of January, if the weather 
will permit, in the place where the hedge is intended; 
but when they are kept longer out of the ground, it will 
be proper to mix them with fand, and keep them in a 
cool place. The fame fence will do for it when fown, 
as when it is planted. 

Hotly. The holly is fometimes planted for hedges; but 

where it is expofed, there will be great dilficulty in 
preventing its being deftroyed: otherwife, it is by far 
the mod beautiful plant; and, being an evergreen, will 
afford much better (belter for cattle in winter than any 
other fort of hedge. The belt method of raifing thefe 
hedges is to fow the ftones in the place where the 
hedge is intended; and, where this can be convenient¬ 
ly done, the plants will make a much better progrefs 
than thofe that are tranfplanted: but thefe berries 
(hould be buried in the ground feveral months before 
they are fown. The way to do this, is to gather the 
berries about Chriftmas, when they are ufually ripe, 

and 
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and put them into large flower-pots, mixing fome fand , Fences _ 
with them ; then dig holes in the ground, into which 
the pota mull be funk, covering them over with earth, 
about ten inches thick. In this place they mull re¬ 
main till the following October, when they fliould be 
s^ken up, and fown in the place where the hedge is 
intended to be made. The ground fliould be well 
trenened, and cleared from the roots of all bad weeds, 
bulhes, trees, &c. Then two drills fliould be made, 
at about a foot diftance from each other, and about two 
inches deep, into which the feeds fliould be fcattered 
pretty clofe, left; fome fliould fail. When the plants 
grow up, they mull be carefully weeded: and if they 
are defigned to be kept very neat, they fliould be cut 
twice a year, that is, in May and in Auguft; but if 
they are only defigned for fences, they need only be 
ftieered in July. The fences for thefe hedges, while 
young, fliould admit as much free air as poflible; the 
beft fort are thofe made with polls and rails, or with 
ropes drawn through holes made in the polls; and if 
the ropes are painted over with a compofition of melted 
pitch, brown Spanifli colour and oil, well mixed, they 
will laft feveral years. 

Hedges for ornament in gardens are fometimes o f g» r<Jet > 
planted with evergreens, in which cafe the holly i s hedses- 
preferable to any other: next to this, moll people 
prefer the yew -, but the dead colour of its leaves 
renders thofe hedges lefs agreeable. The laurel is 
one of the moll beautiful evergreens •, but the Ihoots 
are fo luxuriant that it is dillicult to keep it in any 
tolerable fhape; and. as the leaves are large, to pre¬ 
vent the difagreeable appearance given them by their 
being cut through witli the Iheers, it is beft to prune 
Vol. II. K k them 
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. Fe ” ce *- , them with the knife, cutting the (hoots juft down to a 
leaf. The lauruftinus is a very fine plant for this pur- 
pofe; but the fame objection may be made to'fhis as 
to the laurel: this, therefore, ought only to be pruned 
with a knife in April when the flowers are going off; 
but the new (hoots of the fame fpring mult by no mean^" 
be (hortened. The fmall-leaved and rough-leaved 
laurultinus are the beft plants for this purpofe. * ? The 
true phillyrea is the next beft plant for hedges, which 
may be led up to the height of 10 or 12 feet; and if 
they are kept narrow at the top, that there may be 
not too much width for the fnow to lodge upon them, 
they will be clofe and thick, and make a fine appear¬ 
ance. The ilex, or evergreen oak, is alfo planted for 
hedges, and is a fit plant for thofe defigned to grow 
very tall. The deciduous plants ufuallv planted to form 
hedges in gardens are, the hornbeam, which may be kept 
neat with lefs trouble than moll other plants. The 
beech, which has the fame good qualities as the horn¬ 
beam ; but the gradual falling of its leaves in winter 
caufes a continual litter. The fmall-leaved Englifh elm 
is a proper tree for tall hedges, but tliefe Ihould not be 
planted clofer than eight or ten feet. The lime-tree 
has alfo been recommended for the fame purpofe ; but 
after they have flood fome years, they grow very thin at 
bottom, and their leaves frequently turn of a black dis¬ 
agreeable colour. 

Ot flower- Many of the flowering (hrubs have alfo been planted 
ru s - j n lv e dges, fuch as rofes, honeyfuckles, fwcet briars, &c. 
but thefe are difficult to train ; and if they are cut to 
bring them within compafs, their flowers, which are 
their greatefl beauty, will be entirely deftroyed. A 

correfpondent 
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rotrefpondent of the fociety for improving agriculture Fences, 
in Scotland, however, informs us, that he tried with 
fuccefs the eglantine, fweet-briar, or dog-role, when 
all the methods of making hedges pradtifed m Effex 
and Hamplhirc- had been tried in vain. His method 
was to gather the hips of this plant, and to lay them 
in a tub till March: the feeds were then eafily rub¬ 
bed out; after which they were lowed in a piece 
of ground prepared for garden peafc. Next year they 
came up, and the year after they were planted in the 
following manner. After marking out the ditch, the 
plants were laid about 18 inches afunder upon the fide 
grafs, and their roots covered with the firft turfs 
that were taken off from the furface of the intended 
ditch. The earth fide of thefe turfs was placed next to 
the roots, and other earth laid upon the turfs which 
had been taken out of the ditch. In four or five 


years thefe plants made a fence which neither horfes 
nor cattle of any kind could pafs. Even in two or 
three years none of the larger cattle will attempt a 
fence of this kind. Sheep indeed will fometimes do 
fo, but they are always entangled to fuch a degree, 
that they would remain there till they died unlefs re¬ 
lieved. Old briars dug up, and planted foon, make an 
excellent fence; and, where thin, it may be eafily 
thickened by laying down branches, which, in one year, 
will make (hoots of fix or feven feet. They bear clip¬ 
ping very well. 


Dr Anderfon, who hath treated the fubje£t of hedg-Dr Ander- 
ing very particularly, is of opinion, that fome other * rec * 
plants befides ihofe above mentioned might be ufefully 


employed in the conftru&ion of hedges. Among thefe 


Kk 2 


he 
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Ffnccs. he reckons the common willow *. This, he fays, by 
ho means requires the wetnefs of foil which is common¬ 
ly fuppofed. “ It is generally imagined (fays he), 
that the willow can be made to thrive nowhere except 
in wet or boggy ground : but this is one of thofe vul¬ 
gar errors, founded upon inaccurate obfervation, toy 
often to be met with in fubjefts relating to rural af¬ 
fairs ; for experience has fufficiently convinced me, 
that this plant will not only grow, but thrive, in any 
rich well cultivated foil (unlefs in particular circum- 
ftances that need not here be mentioned), even although 
it be of a very dry nature. It could not, however, in 
general be made to thrive, if planted in the fame man- 
uer as thorns; nor would it, in any refpetl, be proper 
of the to train it up for a fence in the fame way as that plant. 
wiUow. w jjj 0Wj as a f encCj could fddom be fuccefsfully 

employed, but for dividing into feparate inclofures any 
extenfive field of rich ground: and, as it is always ne- 
ceffary to put the foil into as good order as pofliblc be¬ 
fore a hedge of this kind is planted in it, the eafieit me¬ 
thod of putting it into the necefl'ary high tilth, will be 
ro mark off the boundaries of your feveral fields in the 
winter, or early in the fpring, with a defign to give a 
complete fallow to a narrow ridge, fix or eight feet broad, 
in the middle of which the hedge is intended to be plant¬ 
ed the enfuing winter. This ridge ought to be frequent¬ 
ly ploughed during the fummer fcafon, and in the au¬ 
tumn to be well manured with dung or lime, or both 
(for it cannot be made too rich), and be neatly formed 
into a ridge before winter. 

“ Having 


I EJayt on Agriculture, vol. i, p. 54. &.C. 
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** Having prepared the ground in this manner, it will K<-nc«. 
be in readinefs to receive the hedge, which ought to be 
planted as early in winter as can be got conveniently 
done; as the willow is much hurt by being planted late 
in the fpring.” 

The fame author alfo gives the following ufeful direc- of planting 
tions for planting hedges in fituations very much expofed g_ 
to the weather, and recovering them when on the point manors, 
of decaying. “ Thofe who live in an open uncultivated vcr j n; . 
country, have many difficulties to encounter, which 
others who inhabit more warm and Iheltered regions 
never experience; and, among thefe difficulties, may be 
reckoned that of hardly getting hedges to grow with 
facility. For, where a young hedge is much expofed 
to violent and continued guits of windymo art will ever 
make it rife with fo much freedom,^ g?ow with fuch 
luxuriance, as it would do in a more Iheltered fituation 
and favourable expofurc. 

“ But although it is importable to rear hedges in this 
fituation to fo much perfection as in the others, yet they 
maybe reared even there, with a little attention and pains, 
fo as to become very fine fences. 

“ It is advifeable in all cafes, to plant the hedges up¬ 
on the face of a bank; but it becomes abfolutely necef- 
fary in fuch an expofed fituation as that I have now de- 
feribed : for the bank, by breaking the force of the wind, 
fereens the young hedge from the violence of the biaft, 
and allows it to advance, for fome time at lirft, with 
much greater luxuriance than it otherwife could have 
done. 

« But as it*may be expe&ed foon to grow as high 
as the bank, it behoves the provident hufhandman to 
prepare for that event, and guard, with a wife forecalt, 

Kk 3 ’ again!! 
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againft the inconvenience that may be expe&ed to arife 
from that circumftancc. 

“ With this view, it will be proper for him, inilead 
of making a finglc ditch, and planting one hedge, to raife 
a pretty high bank, with a ditch on each fide of it, and 
a hedge on each face of the bank; in which fituation, 
the bank will equally flieltcr each of the two hedges 
while they are lower than it; and, when they at length 
become as high as the bank, the one hedge will in a man¬ 
ner afford fhelter to the other, fo as to enable them to 
advance with much greater luxuriance than either of 
them would have done fingly. 

“ To effectuate this Hill more perfectly, let a row of 
fervice trees be planted along the top of the bank, at 
the diltance of 18 inches from each other, with a plant 
of eglantine between each two fervices. This plant will 
advance, in fome degree, even in this expofed fituation; 
and by its numerous fhoots, covered with large leaves, 
will effectually fereen the hedge on each fide of it, which, 
in its turn, will receive fome fupport and fhelter from 
them } fo that they will be enabled to advance all toge¬ 
ther, and form, in time, a clofe, Itrong, and beautiful' 
fence. 

“ The fervice is a tree but little known in Scotland, 
although it is one of thofe that ought, perhaps, to be 
often cultivated there in preference to any other tree 
whatever, as it is more hardy, and, in an expofed fitua¬ 
tion; affords more fhelter, to other plants, than al- 
moft any tree I know} for it fends out a great many 
ftrong branches from the under part of the flem, which, 
in time, affume an upright direction, and continue to 
advance with vigour, and carry many leaves to the very 
bottom, almoft as long as the tree exifts ; fo that if it is 

not 
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not pruned, it riles a large clofe buih, till it attains the Fences, 
height of a forcft tree. 

“ It is of the fame genus with the mountain alh, 
or rawn-tree, and has a great refemblance to it both 
in flower and fruit; its branches are more waving and 
pliant; its leaves undivided, broad, and round, fome- 
what refembling the elm, but white and mealy on the 
under fide. It deferves to be better known than it is at 
prefent. 

« But if, from the poornefs of the foil in which, 
your hedge is planted, or from any other caufe, it 
(hould fo happen, that, after a few years, the hedge 
becomes fickly, and the plants turn poor and Hunted 
in appearance, the eafieft and only efi'etlual remedy for 
that difeafe, is to cut the items of the plants clean over, 
at the height of an inch or two above the ground ; af¬ 
ter which they will fend forth much Hronger ihoots 
than they ever would have done without this opera¬ 
tion. And if the hedge be kept free from weeds, and 
rrained afterwards in the manner above deferibed, it 
will, in alrnoft every cafe, be recovered, and rendered 
frefh and vigorous. 

« This amputation ought to be performed in autumn, 
or the beginning of winter; and in the fpring, when 
the young buds begin to lhow themfelves, the Humps 
ought to be examined with care, and all the buds be 
rubbed off, excepting one or two of the Hrongeff and 
beH placed, which fliould be left for a Hem. For if the 
numerous buds that fpring forth round the Hem are al¬ 
lowed to fpring up undtHurbcd, they will become in a 
few years as weak and Hunted as before ; and the hedge 
will never afterwards be able to attain any confiderable 
height, Hrength, or healthfulnefs.—I have feen many 
K k 4 hedges. 
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hedges, that have been repeatedly cut over, totally ruin¬ 
ed by this circumltance not having been attended to in 
proper time. 

“ If the ground for 16 or 20 feet on each fide of the 
hedge be fallowed at the time that this operation is per¬ 
formed, and get a thorough dreffing with rich manures, 
and be kept in high order for fome years afterwards by 
good culture and meliorating crops, the hedge will pro- 
fper much better than if this had been omitted; efpeci- 
ally if it had been planted on the level ground, or on the 
bank of a lhallow ditch.” 

Mr Miller greatly recommends the black alder as 
fuperior to any other that can be employed in moift 
foils. It may either be propagated by layers or trun¬ 
cheons about three feet long. The bell time for plant¬ 
ing thefc laft is in February or the month of March. 
They ought to be lharpened at their large!! end, and 
the ground well loofened before they are thru!! into 
it, left the bark ftiould be torn off, which might occa- 
fion their mifearriage. They ihould be fet at leaf! two 
feet deep, to prevent their being blown out of the 
ground by violent winds after they have made ftrong 
ilioots ; and they fliould be kept clear of tall weeds 
until they have got good heads, after which they will 
require no farther care. When raifed by laying down 
the branches, it ought to be done in the month of Oc¬ 
tober j and by that time twelvemonth they will have 
roots fufficient for tranfplantation, which mult be done 
by digging a hole and loofening the earth in the 
place where the pla'nt is to (land. The young fets 
mull be planted at leaft a foot and a half deep; and 
their top ftiould be cut off to within about nine inches 
of the ground by which means they will fhoot out 

many 
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many branches. This tree may be trained into very , Fences. 
thick and clofe heges, to the height of 20 feet and 
upwards. It will thrive exceedingly on the • fides of 
brooks; for it grows belt when part of its roots are 
in water; and may, if planted there, as is ufual for 
willows, be cut for poles every fifth or fixth year. 

Its wood makes excellent pipes and (taves; for it will 
laft a long time under ground qr in water: and it is 
likewife in great eftimation among plough-wrights, 
turners, &c. as well as for making fcveral of the uten- 
fils neceflary for agriculture. Its bark alfo dies a good 
black. 

The birch is another tree recommended by Mr Mil- of the 
ler as proper for hedges; and in places where the lnriil 
young plants can be eafily procured, he fays, that the 
plantation of an acre will not cod 40 (hillings, the af¬ 
ter expence will not exceed 20 (hillings: fo that the 
whole will not come above three pounds. A(h trees 
ought never to be permitted in hedges, both becaufe 
they injure the corn and grafs by their wide extended 
roots, and likewife on account of the property their 
leaves have of giving a rank tafte to butter made from 
the milk of fuch cattle as feed upon the leaves. No 
a(h trees are permitted to grow in the good dairy coun¬ 
ties. 

Where there is plenty of rough flat Hones, the Of hedge* 

fences which bound an ellate or farm are frequently of 

made with them. In Devonflnre and Cornwall it isft° ne 

fences. 

common to build, as it were, two walls with thefe (tones 
laid upon one another; firft two and then one be¬ 
tween : as the wall rifes they fill the intermediate fpace 
with earth, beat the. (tones in flat to the fides, which 
Wakes them lie very firm, and fo proceed till the 

whole 
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Fences, whole is raifed to the intended height. Quick hedges, 
and even large timber trees, are planted upon thefe 
walls, and thrive extremely well. Such enclofures are 
reckoned the beft defence that can be had for the 
ground and cattle 5 though it can fcarce be fuppofed 
but they mult be difagreeable to the eye, and Hand in 
need of frequent repairs, by the ftones being forced 
out of the way by cattle. The beft way to prevent 
this is to build fuch wall in the bottom of a ditch 
made wide enough on purpofc, and Hoped down on 
each fide. Thus the deformity will be hid; and as the 
cattle cannot Hand to face the wall fo as to attempt to 
leap over it, the ftones of which it is compofed will be 
lei's liable to be beaten down. The earth taken out of 
the ditch may be fpread on the adjacent ground, and its 
fidcs planted with fuch trees or underwood as will beft 
fuit the foil. By leaving a fpace of feveral feet on the 
infide for timber, a fupply of that valuable commodity 
may be had without doing any injury to the more va¬ 
luable pafture. 

conilr°5t f The following is an excellent method of making a 
ing .,n. x- durable and beautiful fence in grafly places. Dig 
fence in pieces of turf four or five inches thick, the breadth of 
grafiypl.i- fp a de, and about a foot in length. Lay thefe turfs 
even by a line on one fide, with the grafs outward, at 
the diftance of ten or twelve inches within the mark 
at which the ditch afterwards to be dug in the folid 
ground is to begin. Then lay, in the fame manner, 
but with their grafs fides turned out the contrary way, 
another row of turfs, at fuch a diftance as to make a 
breadth of foundation proportioned to ‘ the intended 
height of the bank. Thus, even though the ground 
ftiould prove defective, the bank would be prevented 

from 
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from giving way. A ditch may then be dug of what 
depth and breadth you pleafe ; or the ground may be 
lowered with a Hope on each fide; and, in this cafe, 
there will be no lofs of paflure by the fence ; becaufe 
it may be fowed with lvay-fecds, and will bear grafs 
on both fides. Part of the earth taken out of the 
ditches or Hopes will fill the chafm between the rows 
of turf, and the reft may be fcatte,yed over the adjacent 
ground. Three, four, or more layers of turf, may be 
thus placed upon one another, and the interval be¬ 
tween them filled up as before till the bank is brought 
to its defiled height j only obferving to give each fide 
of it a gentle Hope for greater ftrength. The top of 
this bank ihould be about tv. o feet and a half wide, 
and the whole of it filled up with earth, except a fmall 
hollow in the middle to retain feme rain. Quickfets 
Ihould then be planted along this top, and they will 
foon form an admirable hedge. By this means a bank 
four feet high, and a Hope only two feet deep, will 
make, befidc the hedge, a fence fix feet high, through 
which no cattle will be able to force their way : for 
the roots of the grafs will bind the turf fo together, 
that in one year’s time it will become entirely folid; 
and it will yet be much ftrongcr when the roots of the 
quick ihall have fhot out among it. The only pre¬ 
cautions neceflary to be obferved in making this bank 
are, i. Not to make it when the ground is too dry; 
becaufe', if a great deal of wet Ihould fuddenly fol¬ 
low, it will fwell the earth fo much as, perhaps, to 
endanger the falling of fome of the outfide; which, 
however, is eafily remedied if it Ihould happen. 2. If 
the Hope be fuch as fheep can climb up, fecurc the 
young quicks, at the time of planting them, by a fmall 

dead 
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dead hedge, either on or near the top, on both fides. 
If any of the quick fliould die, which they will hard¬ 
ly be more apt to do in this than in any other fitua- 
tion, unlefs perhaps in extremely dry feafons, they 
may be renewed by fome of the methods already men¬ 
tioned. Such fences will anfwer even for a park; ei'pe- 
cially if we place pofts and rails, about two feet high, 
a little floping over thp fide of the bank, on or near its 
top: no deer can creep through this, nor even be able 
to jump over it. It is likewife one of the bell fences 
for fecurrng cattle ; and if the quicks on the banks be 
kept clipped, it will form a kind of green wall pleafing 
to the eye. 

In the firft volume of the Bath Papers we find elms 
recommended for fences; and the following method 
of railing them for this purpofe is faid to be the beft. 
When elm timber is felled in the fpring, few the chips 
made in trimming or hewing them green, on a piece 
of ground newly ploughed, as you would com, and 
harrow them in. Every chip which has an eye, or 
bud-knot, or fome bark on it, will immediately Ihoot 
like the cuttings of potatoes; and the plants thus 
raifed having no tap-roots, but fliooting their fibres 
horizontally in the richeft part of the foil, will be more 
vigorous, and may be more fafely and eafily tranfplant- 
ed than when raifed from feeds, or in any other me¬ 
thod. The plants thus raifed for dm fences have 
greatly the advantage of others ; as five, fix, and fome- 
times more. Items will arife from the fame chip ; and 
fuch plants, if cut down within three inches of the 
ground, will multiply their fide Ihoots in proportion, and, 
make a hedge thicker, without running to naked wood, 
than by any other method yet praftifed. If kept clip* 
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ped for three or four years, they will be almoft impene- Fences, 
trable. 

In the fecond volume of the fame work, we meet Obferva- 
with fevcral obfervations on quick hedges by a gentle-quirk"* 
man near Bridgewater. lie prefers the white and black^S* 5 - 
thorns to all other plants for this purpofe; but is of 
opinion, that planting timber trees in them at proper 
intervals is a very eligible and proper method. He 
raifed fome of his plants from haws in a nurferyj 
others he drew up in the woods, or wherever they 
could be found. His banks were made flat, and three 
feet wide at the top, with a doping fide next the ditches, 
which laft were dug only two feet below the furfacc, 
and one foot wide at bottom. The turfs were regu¬ 
larly laid, with the grafs downwards, on that fide of 
the ditch on which the hedge was to be raifed, and 
the belt of the mould laid at top. The fets were 
ftraight, long, fmooth, and even growing ones plant¬ 
ed as foon as poffible after taking up. They were 
planted at a foot diftance; and about every 40 feet 
young fruit-trees, or thofe of other kinds, fuch as alb, 
oak, elm, beech, as the foil fuited them. A fecond 
row of quickfets was then laid on another bed of frelb. 
earth at the fame time, and covered with good mould ; 
after which the bank was finifhed and fecured properly 
from injuries by a dead hedge well wrought together, 
and fattened by ftakes of oak-trees on the top of the 
bank at three feet diftance. Wherever any of the 
quickfets had failed or were of a dwindling appearance, 
he had them replaced with frefh ones from the nurfery, 
as well as luch of the young trees as had been plant¬ 
ed on the top of the hank ; and cleared the whole from 
weeds. 
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Fen ces. With regard to the advantage arifing from hedges, 

Cyder (ra t- our au, h° r obferves, that “ if they were of no farther 

trees re- u f e than as mere fences, it would be the farmer’s inte- 

commend- 

*d in reft to keep them up carefully } for the better they are, 
the more fecure are his cattle and .crops. But if a ju¬ 

dicious mixture of cyder fruit-trees were planted in 
hedges, the profit arifing from them only would abun¬ 
dantly repay the coft. of the whole without any lofs of 
ground. It may poflibly be objected by fome, that 
the hedges would often be hurt by the boys climbing 
up to get the fruit; but tliofe who make it fliould re¬ 
member, or be told, that the belt kinds of cyder-fruit 
are fo hard and aultere at the time of their being ga¬ 
thered, that nobody can eat them, and even hogs will 
hardly touch them. But the greateft benefit, where 
no fruit-trees are planted, arifes from the thorns and 
wood which quick hedges yield for the fire and other 
purpofes.” 

Medio.-? of The author of the Eflay on Hufbandry recommends 

failing J J 

hornbeam the hornbeam plant as one of the bell yet known for 

Ctrmana ma ^ n g fences, according to the method praclifed in 
Germany, where fuch fences are common. “ When 
the German liulbandman (fays he) eredls a fence of this 
nature, he throws up a parapet of earth, with a ditch 
on each fide, and plants his hornbeam fets in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that every two plants may be brought to interfeft 
each other in the form of St Andrew’s crofs. In that 
part where the two plants crofs each other, he gently 
fcrapes off the bark, and binds them with draw thwart- 
wife. Here the two plants confolidate in a kind of in- 
difibluble knot, and pulh from thence horizontal flant- 
ing fiioots, which form a fort of living palifado or cbe- 
vaux de frife ; fo that fuch a prote&ion may be called a 
I rural 
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rural fortification. The hedges being pruned annually. Fences, 
and with difcretion, will in a few years render the fence 
impenetrable in every part. 

“ It fometimes happens (fays Dr Anderfon) that a Dr Ander- 
hedge may have been long neglcdted, and be in general oT" 
in a healthy ftatc, but full of gaps and openings, or fo 
thin and draggling, as to fomi but a very imperfedf hedges, 
fort of fence. On tliefe occafions, it is in vain to hope 
to fill up the gaps by planting young quicks ; for thefe 
would always be outgrown, choked, and ftarved, by 
the old plants : nor could it be recovered by cutting 
clear over by the roots, as the gaps would dill continue 
where they formerly were. The only methods that I 
know of rendering this a fence are, either to mend up 
the gaps with deal wood, or to pliijh the hedge; which 
laft operation is always the molt eligible where the 
gaps arc not too large to admit of being cured by this 
means. 

“ The operation I here call plajhing, may be de¬ 
fined, “a wattling made'of living wood.” To form 
this, fome Hems are fird feledled, to be left as Hakes at 
proper didances, the tops of which are all cut over at 
the height of four feet from the root. The draggling 
fide-branchcs of the other part of the hedge are alfo 
lopped away. Several of the remaining plants are then 
cut over, clofe by the ground, at convenient didances; 
and the remaining plants are cut perhaps half through, 
fo as to permit them to be bent to one fide. They 
are then bent down almod to a horizontal pofition,* 
and interwoven with the upright dakes, fo as to retain 
them in that .pofition. Care ought to be taken that 
thefe be laid very low at thofe places where there were, 
formerly gaps which ought to be farther drengthened 

bv 
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Fence-!, by fome dead flakes or truncheons of willows, whidh 
will frequently take root in this cafe, and continue to 
live. And fometimes a plant of eglantine will be able 
to overcome the difficulties it there meets with, (trike 
root, and grow up fo as to ilrengthen the hedge in a 
molt effe£tual manner. 

“ The operator begins at one end of the field, and 
proceeds regularly forwards, bending all the Items in 
one dire&ion, fo that the points rife above the roots of 
the others, till the whole wattling is completed to the 
fame height as the uprights. 

“ An expert operator will perform this work with 
much greater expedition than one who has not l'een it 
done could cafily imagine. And as all the diagonal 
wattlings continue to live, and fend out flioots front 
many parts of their flems, and as the upright flioots that 
rife from the flumps of thofc plants that have been cut 
over quickly rufh up through the whole hedge, thefe 
ferve to unite the whole into one entire mafs, that forms 
a llrong, durable, and beautiful fence. 

“ This is the bell method of recovering an old 
neglected hedge that hath as yet come to my know¬ 
ledge. 

“ In fome cafes it happens, that the young (hoots of 
a hedge are killed every winter; in which cafe it foon 
becomes dead and unfightly, and can never rife to any 
confiderable height. A remedy for this difeafe may 
therefore be wifhed for. 

* “ Young hedges are obferved to be chiefly affe&ed 
with this diforder; and it is almoil always occafioned 
by an injudicious management of the hedge, by means 
of which it has been forced to fend out too great a 
number of (hoots in fummer, that arc thus rendered fo 

fmall 
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ihrull and weakly as to be unable to refill the fevere wea- Fence* ^ 
ther in winter. 

“ It often happens, that the owner of a young hedge, 
with a view to render it very thick and clofe, cuts it over 
with the flieers a few inches above the ground the firft 
winter after planting -, in confequence of which, many 
fmall (hoots fpring out from each of the Items that has 
been cut over :—Each of which, being afterwards cut 
over in the fame manner, fends forth a ftill greater num¬ 
ber of ihoots, which are fmaller and finaller in propor¬ 
tion to their number. 

“ If the foil in which the hedge has been planted is 
poor, in confequence of this management, the brandies, 
after a few years, become fo numerous, that the hedge 
is unable to fend out any {hoots at all, and the utmoft 
exertion of the vegetative powers enables it only to put 
forth leaves. Thefe leaves are renewed in a fickly ftate 
for fome years, and at laft ceafe to grow at all—the 
branches become coveredwith fog, and the hedge perilhes 
entirely. 

“ But if the foil be .very rich, notwithftanding this 
great multiplication of the Hems, the roots will ftill 
have fullicient vigour to force out a great many fmall 
(hoots, which advance to a great length, but never 
attain a proportional thickriefs. And as the vigour 
of the hedge makes them continue to vegetate very 
late in autumn, the frofts come on before the tops of 
thefe dangling (hoots have attained any degree of 
woody firmnefs, fo that they are killed almoft entirely 
by it; the whole hedge becomes covered with thefe 
long dead (hoots, which are always di (agreeable to 
look at, and ufually indicate the approaching end of the 
hedge. 

, Vol.II. LI 
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“ The caufes of the diforder being thus explained, it 
will readily occur, that the only radical cure is amputa¬ 
tion •, which, by giving an opportunity to begin with 
training the hedge anew, gives alfo an opportunity of 
avoiding the errors that occafioned it. In this cafe, care 
ought to be taken to cut the plants as clofe to the ground 
as poffible, as there the Hems will be lefs numerous than 
at any greater height. And particular attention ought 
to be had to allow very few (hoots to arife from the 
Items that have been cut over, and to guard carefully 
againft fliortening them. 

“ But as the roots, in the cafe here fuppofed, will 
be very ftrong, the (hoots that are allowed to fpring 
from the items will be very vigorous, and there will be 
fome danger of their continuing to grow later in the 
feafon than they ought in fafety to do 5 in which cafe, 
fome part of the top of the (hoot may perhaps be kill¬ 
ed the firft winter, which ought, if polhble, to be pre¬ 
vented. This can only be effectually done by giving 
a check to the vegetation in autumn, fo as to allow the 
young (hoots to harden in the points before the winter 
approaches. If any of the leaves or branches of a tree 
are cut away while it is in the date of vegetation, the 
whole' plant feels the lofs, and it fuffers a temporary 
check in its growth in proportion to the lofs that it 
thus fuftains. To check, therefore, the vigorous vege¬ 
tation at the end of autumn, it will be prudent to 
choofe the beginning of September for the time of 
lopping off all the fupernumerary branches from the 
young hedge, and for clipping off the (ide-branches 
that have-fprung out from it; which will, in general, be 
fulHcient to give it fuch a check in its growth at that 
feafon, as will prevent any of the (hoots from advancing 

afterwards. 
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afterwards. If the hedge is extremely vigorous, a few Fences. ^ 
buds may be allowed to grow upon the large ftumps in 
the fpring, with a view to be cut off at this feafon, 
which will tend to flop the vegetation of the hedge 
ltill more cffc&ually. 

“ By this mode of management, the hedge may be 
preferved entire through the firft winter. And as the 
llioots become lefs vigorous every fucceflive feafon, 
there will be lefs difficulty in preferving them.at any fu¬ 
ture period. It will always be proper, however, to trim 
the fidcs of a very vigorous hedge for fome years while 
it is young, about the fame feafon of the year, which 
will tend powerfully to prevent this malady. But when 
the hedge has advanced to any confidetable height, it 
will be equally proper to clip it during any of the win¬ 
ter-months, before Candlemas.” 

Lord Kaimes, in his work entitled the Gentleman Lord 
Farmer, gives feveral directions for the railing and^f‘™“_ s 
mending of hedges confiderably different from thofc t ' uns - 
above related. For a deer-park he recommends a wall Fence for 

1 deer-park, 

of ftono coped with turf, having laburnums planted 
clofe to it. The heads of the plants are to be lopped 
off, in order to made the branches extend laterally, and 
interweave in the form of a hedge. The wall will pre¬ 
vent the deer from breaking through; and if the hedge V 
be trained eight feet high, they will not attempt tb 
leap over. He prefers the laburnum plant, becaufe 
no bcaft will feed upon it except a hare, and that only 
when young and the bufli tender. Therefore, no ex¬ 
traordinary care is neceffary, except to preferve them 
from the hare for four or five years. A row* of alders 
may be planted in front of the laburnums, which no 
hare nor any other beaft will touch. The wall he re- 

L 1 2 commend? 
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commends to be built in the following mariner, as be* 
ing both cheaper and more durable than one conftru£t- 
ed entirely of Hone. Raife it of ftone to the height 
of two feet and a half from the ground, after which it 
is to be coped with fod as follows: Firit, lay on the 
wall, with the grafly fide under, fod cut with the fpade 
four or five inches deep, and of a length equal to the 
thicknefs of the wall.. Next, cover this fod with loofe 
earth rounded like a ridge. Third, prepare thin fod, 
call with the paring fpade, fo long as to extend be¬ 
yond the thicknefs of the wall, two inches on each fide. 
With thefe cover the loofe earth, keeping the graffy 
fide above; place them fo much on the edge, that 
each fod ihall cover part of another, leaving only about 
two inches without cover: when 20 or 30 yards are 
thus finiflted, let the fod be beat with mallets by two 
men, one on each fide of the wall, ftriking both at the 
fame time. By this operation, the fod becomes a com- 
pa& body that keeps in the moifture, and encourages 
the grafs to grow. Laftly, Cut oft' the ragged ends of 
the fod on each fide of the wall, to make the covering, 
neat and regular. The month of Oftober is the pro¬ 
per feafon for this operation, becaufe the fun and 
wind, during fuinmer, dry the fod, and hinder the grafs 
from vegetating. Moift foil affords the belt fod. 
Wet foil is commonly too fat for binding; and, at 
any. rate, the watery plants it produces will not thrive 
in a dry fituation. Dry foil, on the other hand, be¬ 
ing commonly ill bound with roots, fliakes to pieces in 
handling. The ordinary way of coping with fod, 
which is to lay them flat apd Angle, looks as if intend¬ 
ed to dry the fod and kill the grafs; not to mention 

that 
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that the foil is liable to be blown off the wall by every Fences. 
high wind. 

The advantages of a thorn hedge, according to our Advan- 
author, are, that it is a very quick grower, when thorn ° * 
planted in a proper foil; fhooting up fix or feven feet^^fi' - - 
in a feafon. Though tender and apt to be hurt by 
weeds when young, it turns ftrong, and may be cut; 
into any fliape. Even when old, it is more difpofed 
than other trees to lateral {hoots; and laftly, its prickles 
make it the moft proper of all for a fence. None of 
thefe thorns ought to be planted in a hedge till five 
years of age, and it is of the utmoft importance that 
they be properly trained in the nurfery. The belt 
foil for a nurfery, his lordlhip obferves, is between 
rich and poor. In the latter the plants are dwarfilh : 
in the former, being luxuriant and tender, they are, 
apt to be hurt during the feverity of the weather; and 
thefe imperfections are incapable of any remedy. An 
effential requifite in a nurfery is free ventilation. “How Old pro. 
common (fays his lordfhip) is it to find nurferics in[?" r "“fl^ 
hollow fheliered places, furrounded with walls and high tlie P laats 
plantations, more fit for pine-apples than barren trees! 

The plants tluuft out long {hoots, but feeble and ten¬ 
der : when expofed in a cold fituation, they decay, and 
fometimes die. But there is a reafon for every thing : 
the nurferyman’s view is to make profit by faving 
ground, and by impofing on the purchafer tall plants, 
for which he pretends to demand double price. It is fo 
difficult to purchafc wholefome and well nurfed plants, 
that every gentleman farmer ought to raife plants for 
himfelf. 

“ As thorns will grow pleafantly from roots, 

have long pra&ifed a frugal and expeditious method of the roots 

T , .. of old 

I' 1 3 ralfin g hedges 
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Fences.' raifing them from the wounded roots that mud be cut 
off when thorns arc to be fet in a hedge. Thefe roots 
cut into fmali parts, and put in a bed of frefh earth, 
will produce plants the next fpring no lefs vigorous 
than what are produced from feed; and thus a perpe¬ 
tual fucceffion of plants may be obtained without any 
more feed. It ought to be a rule, never to admit into 
a hedge plants under .five years old; they deferve all 
the additional fum that can be demanded for them. 
Young and feeble plants in a hedge are of flow growth; 
and, befides the lofs of time, the paling neceffary to 
fecure them from cattle mud be renewed more than 
once before they become a fence. A thorn hedge may 
be planted in every month of winter and fpring, unlefs 
it be froft. But I have always obferved, that thorns 
. planted inOclober are more healthy, pufh more vigorouf- 
ly, and fewer decay, than at any other time. In pre¬ 
paring the thorns for planting, the roots ought to be left 
as entire as pofiible, and nothing cut away but the rag¬ 
ged parts. 

thod of me * “ a *k° rn hedge fuffers greatly by weeds, the- 
planting, ground where they are planted ought to be made per¬ 
fectly clean. The common method of planting, is to 
leave eight or nine inches along a fide of the intended 
ditch, termed a fearfement s and behind the fearfement 
to lay the furface foil of the intended ditch, cut into 
fquare fods two or three inches deep, its graffy furface 
under. Upon that fod, whether clean or dirty, the 
thorns are laid, and the earth of the ditch above them. 
The grafs in the fearfement, with what weeds are in 
the moved earth, foon grow up, and require double di¬ 
ligence to prevent the young thorns from being cho¬ 
ked. The following method deferves all the addition¬ 
al 
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al trouble it requires. Leaving a fcarfement as above Fence*, 
of 10 inches, and alfo a border for the thorns, broad 
or narrow according to their fize; lay behind the 
border all the furface of the intended ditch, champed 
fmall with the fpade, and upon it lay the earth that 
fell from the fpade in cutting the faid furface. Co¬ 
ver the fcarfement and border with the under earth, 
three inches thick at leaft; laying a little more on 
the border to raife it higher than the fcarfement, in 
order to give room for weeding. After the thorns are 
prepared by fmoothing their ragged roots with a knife, 
and lopping off their heads to make them grow bufhy, 
they are laid fronting the ditch, with their roots on 
the border, the head a little higher than the root. 

Care muft be taken to fpread the roots among the fur- 
face-earth taken out of the ditch, and to cover them 
with the mouldery earth that lay immediately below. 

This article is of importance, becaufe the mouldery 
earth is the fineft of all. Cover the ftems of the thorns 
with the next ftratum of the ditch, leaving always an 
inch at the top free. It is no matter how poor this 
ftratum be, as the plants draw no nourifhment from it. 

Go on to finifh the ditch, prefliug down carefully eve¬ 
ry row of earth thrown up behind the hedge, which 
makes a good folid mound impervious to rain. It is a 
fafeguard to the young hedge to raife this mound as 
perpendicular as poffible; and for that reafon, it may 
be proper, in loofe foil, when the mound is raifed a foot 
or fo, to bind it with a row of tough fod, which will 
fupport the earth above till it become folid by lying. In 
poor foil more care is neceHary. Behind, the line of 
the ditch the ground intended for the fcarfement and 
border (hould be fummer-fallowed, manured, and clear- 

L 1 4 e 4 
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FgBCe? - ed of all grafs roots ; and this culture will make up for 
the inferiority of the foil. In very poor foils, it is vain 
to think of planting a thorn hedge. In fuch ground 
' there is a neceflity for a {tone fence. 

“ The only reafon -that can be given for laying 
thorns as above defcribed, is to give the roots fpace to 
pulh in all directions; even upward into the mound of 
earth. There may be fome advantages in this; but, 
in my apprehenlion, the difadvantage is much greater 
of heaping fo much earth upon the roots as to exclude 
not only the fun, but the rain which runs down the 
Hoping bank, and has no accefs to the roots. Inttead 
of laying the thorns fronting the ditch, would it not 
do better to lay them parallel to it •, covering the roots 
with three or four inches of the belt earth, which 
would make a hollow between the plants and the Hop¬ 
ing bank ? This hollow would intercept every drop of 
rain that falls on the bank, to link gradually among 
the roots. Why, at any rate, fliould a thorn be put in¬ 
to the ground (loping ? This is not the practice with 
regard to any other tree } and I have heard of no ex¬ 
periment to perfuade me that a thorn thrives better 
Hoping than erect. There occuvs indeed, one objec¬ 
tion again!! planting thorns creCt, that the roots have 
no room to extend themfelves on that fide where the 
ditch is. But does it not hold, that when, in their 
prdgrefs, roots meet with a ditch, they do not pulh on¬ 
ward ; but, changing their direction, pulh downward 
at the fide of the ditch ? If fo, thefe downward roots 
will fupport the ditch, and prevent it from being moul¬ 
dered down by froft. One thing is evident without ex¬ 
periment, that thorns planted erect may fooner be made 
a complete fence than when laid Hoping as ufual. Iu 
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the latter cafe, the operation is confined to thorns that Fences. 
do not exceed a foot or fifteen inches ; but thorns five 
or fix feet high may be planted ere£l ; and a hedge 
of fuch thorns, well cultivated in the nurfery, will in 
three years arrive at greater perfection than a hedge 
managed in the ordinary way will do in twice that 
time.” 

After the hedge is finifhed, it is abfolutely neceffa- Offccunng 
ry to fecurc it for fome time from the depredations of a ;- 1t . r £ j, 
cattle ; and this is by no means an .eafy matter. “ The P ,aritL<1 ' 
ordinary method of a paling (fays his lordfliip) is no 
fuificient defence againft cattle : the moft gentle make 
it a rubbing poll, and the vicious wantonly break it 
down with their horns. The only effectual remedy is 
expenfivc } viz. two ditches and • two hedges, with a 
mound of earth between them. If this remedy, how¬ 
ever, be not palatable, the paling ought, at leait, to be 
of the ftrongeft kind. I recommend the following as 
the befl I am acquainted with : Drive into the ground 
ttrong flakes three feet and a half long, with intervals 
from eight to twelve inches, according to the fize of 
the cattle that arc to bo encloled ; anti all preeifely of* 
the fame height. Prepare plates of wood lawed out 
of logs, every plate three inches broad and half an 
inch thick. Fix them on the head of the flakes with 
a nail driven down into each. The flakes will be 
united fo firmly, that one cannot be moved without 
the whole ; and will be proof accordingly againft the 
rubbing of cattle. But, after all, it is no fence againft 
vicious cattle. The only proper place for it is the fide 
of a high road, or to fence a plantation of trees. It 
will indeed be a fuflicient fence againft fheep, and en¬ 
dure till the hedge itfclf becomes a fence. A fence 

thus 
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Tepee*. thus completed, including thorns, ditching, wood, 
nails, &c. will not much exceed two lhillings every 
fix yards.” 

nplcdges 8 lordlhip difapproves of the ordinary method of 

training hedges by cutting off the top and fliortening 
the lateral branches in order to make it thick and 
bulhy. This, as well as the method of cutting off the 
Items two or three inches above the ground, indeed 
produces a great number of flioots, and makes a very 
thick fence, but which becomes fo weak when bare of 
leaves, that cattle break through it in every part. To 
determine the belt method g^rproceeding in this cafe. 
Iris lordlhip made an experiment on three hedges, 
which were twelve years old at the time he wrote. 
The firlt was annually pruned at the top and fides; the 
fides of the fecond were pruned, but not the top •, and 
the third was allowed to grow without any pruning. 
The firlt, at the time of writing, was about four feet 
broad, and thick from top to bottom; but weak in 
the Hems, and unable to refill any horned bead: the 
fecond was llrong in its Hems, and clofe from top to 
• bottom: the third was alfo drpng in its Items, but 
bare of branches for two feet from the ground ; die 
lower ones having been deprived of air and rain by the 
thick lliadc of thofe above them. Hence he directs 
that hedges fhould be allowed to grow till the Hems 
be five or fix inches in circumference, which will be 
in ten or twelve years ; at which time the hedge will 
be fifteen feet or more in height. The lateral branches 
next the ground mull be pruned within two feet of the 
Hera; thofe above mud be made Ihorter and fhorter in 
proportion to their diftance from the ground; and at 
five feet high they mull be cut clofe to the Hem, leav- 
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jng all above full freedom of growth. ' By this drcf- Fences. 
fing the hedge takes on the appearance of a very fteep 
roof; and it ought to be kept in that- form by. pruning. 

This form gives free accefs to rain, fun, and air: every 
twig has its (hare, and the whole is preferved in vi¬ 
gour. When the Items have arrived at their proper 
bulk, cut them over at five feet from the ground, where 
the lateral branches end. This anfwcrs two excellent 
purpofes: the firft is to ftrengthen the hedge, the fap 
that formerly afeended to the top being now diftti- 
buted to the branches; the next is, that a tall hedge 
ftagnates the air, and poifons both corn anti grafs near 
it. A hedge trained in this manner is impenetrable 
even by a bull. 

With regard to the practice of phtjbing an old hedge Pluming of 
recommended by Dr Anderlon, his lordlhip obferves, 
that “ it makes a good interim fence, but, at the long 01 - 
run, is deftrudtive to the plants; and accordingly there 
is fcarcely to be met with a complete good hedge 
where plalhing has been long pra£tifed. A thorn is a 
tree of long life. If, inllead of being mafiacred by 
plalhing, it were raifed and dreffed in the way here 
deferibed, it would continue a firm hedge perhaps 500 
years. 

In the fourth volume of Mr Young’s Northern Tour, * 
the author recommends the tranfplanting of old hedges, 
which his cOrrefpondent Mr Beverly fays he has tried 
with prodigious fuccefs. 

Mr Bakewell, we arc told, is very curious in his Mr rake- 
fences, and plants his quicks in a different manner from * r s j' 5 


A-metis of Agriculture, vol. vi. p. 357. ib. p. 494. 
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Fences, what is common in various parts of the kingdom. He 
plants one row at a foot from fet to fet, and making his, 
ditch, lays the earth which comes out of it to form a 
bank on the fide oppofite to the quick. In the com¬ 
mon method, the bank is made on the quick fide above 
it. Reafons are not wanting to induce a preference of 
this method. The plants grow only in the furface 
earth uncovered from the atmofphere, which mult ne~ 
ceffarily be a great advantage; whereas, in the ufiial 
way of planting, that earth, which is always the belt, 
is loaded by a thick covering obliquely of the earth 
out of the ditch. If the roots fhoot in the beft foil, 
they will be out of the reach of the influences of the 
air; the confequence of which is, that they cannot 
have fo large a fpace of that earth as if fet on the flat. 
The way to have a tree or a quick thrive in the bell 
manner pofhble, is to fet it on the furface without any 
ditch or trench, that cuts off half its pafture. But if 
a ditch is neccflary, the next beft way mull of courfe 
be ftill to keep it on the flat furface; and the worft 
way to cover up that furface, by loading it with the 
dead earth out of a trench. To fay that there arc 
good hedges in ihe common method is not a conclufive 
argument, unlefs both were tried on the fame foil and 
expofure. 

Of hedges j n t ] le vo i ame 0 f the fame work, a correfpon- 
ami gravel- dent, who figns himfelf M. M. obferves, that notwith- 
lyiojis. ftanding all the improvements that have been made 
in the conftru&ion of hedges and fences, there are 
many foils in England, which, from their fandy and 
gravelly natures, are little adapted to any of the plants 
in common ufe, and are therefore fubjeft to all the 
inconveniences of dead hedges and gaps. Of this kind 

are. 
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are all the fandy and gravelly enclofures, which con- Fences, 
ftitute fo large a part of many diftri&s in the ifland. ' 

For thefe our author recommends a triple row,of furze •, 
though, notwithftanding its advantages, he fays it is 
liable to be dellroyed by fevere winters, contrary to 
the affertion of Lord Kaimes above related. “ It is 
liable (fays he) to be fo completely cut off by a fevere 
winter, that I have feen trails of many hundred acres 
laid open in the fpace of a few weeks, and reduced to 
as defencelefs a flate as the furrounding wades. On 
fiich foils therefore he recommends the holly ; the only 
difadvantage of which, he fays, is its flow growth. On 
mod of thefe foils alfo the black thorn will rife fpon- 
taneoufly ; and even the quick, though flowly, will ad¬ 
vance to a fufficient degree of perfection. The birch, 
however, he particularly recommends, as growing 
equally on the dried and on the wetted foils, propa¬ 
gating itfelf in fuch numbers, that, were they not de- 
ftroyed, all the fandy wades of this kingdom would 
be quickly covered with them. He recommends par¬ 
ticularly the keeping of a nurfery for fuch plants as 
are commonly ufed for hedges. • “ I generally (fays Of a proper 
he) pick out a bit of barren land, and after plough- nuilciy ‘ 
ing it three or four times to bury and dcdroy the 
heath, I find it anfwer extremely well for a nurfery. 

Into this fpot I tranfplant quick, hollies, and every 
tree which I ufe for fences or plantations. By efta- 
blilhing fuch a nurfery, a gentleman will always be 
able to command a fufficiency of itrong and hardy 
plants which will not deceive his expectations. 1 look 
upon .thorns of five or fix years old, which have been 
twice tranfplanted from the feed-bed, to be the bed 
©f. all; but as it may be neceflary to fill up cafual gaps 
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. 'renew, in hedges that have been planted feveral years, a pro- 
vilion ihould be made of plants of every age, to twelve, 
or fourteen years old. All plants which are intended 
to be moved, ihould be tranfplanted every two, or at 
moil three years; without this attention, they attach 
themfelves fo firmly to the foil as renders a fubfequent 
operation dangerous. All who tranfplant quicks or 
hollies ought to begin their labours as early as conve¬ 
nient in the autumii; for I have found, by repeated ex¬ 
perience, that neither of thefe plants fucceeds fo well 
in the fpring.” 

of repjur- Where the fences of a trad: of ground are in a very, 

ing ruinous _ . ° 

hedges. ruinous condition, it is abfolutely neceflary to fcouv 
the ditches, throw up the banks, and fecure the whole 
immediately by the firmeft dead fences we can procure. 
If there is a total want of living plants, the cultivator 
can do nothing but plant new hedges ; but if, as is ge¬ 
nerally the cafe, the banks are fumiihed with a multi¬ 
tude of old Hems, though totally unconnected as a fence, 
the time and labour requifite for the intended improve¬ 
ment will be confiderably abridged. All the ftraggling 
branches, which add no folidity to. the fence, are to be 
cut off; after which the reft of the Items muft be fliort- 
ened to the height of three or four feet. The method 
of cutting down every thing to the ground, which is 
now fo general, our author highly condemns. ** Such 
a fence (fays he) has within it no principle of ftrength 
anil connection j it is equally expofed in every part to 
depredations of cattle and fportfmen; and even fliould 
it efcape thefe, the fivft fall of fnow will nearly demo- 
lifh it. On the contrary, wherever thefe vegetable pa- 
lifades can be left, they are impenetrable either for man 

or 
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or horfe, and form fo many points of union which fup- f«ncr«. 

■ port the rett.” ' ' J 

Another method of ftrengthening defective fences is, 
to bend down fome of the lateral (hoots in a horizon¬ 
tal direction, and to fprcad them along the line of the 
farm, like efpalier trees in a garden. A Angle Hem, 
when it rifes perpendicularly, will not fecure a fpace 
of more than two or three feet, but when bent longi¬ 
tudinally, it will form a barrier at leaft fuflicient to 
repel all cattle but hogs for twelve or fourteen on one 
fide. By bending down, our author does not mean pi a fln>, p (t f 
. the common plajhmg method, which is very injurious applet” 
to the plants; but the fpreading two or three of the 
moil convenient branches along the hedge, and fatten¬ 
ing them down either by pegs or tying, without in¬ 
jury to the ftem, until they habitually take the pro- 
pofed direction. Thofe who make the^experiment for 
the firft time will be aftonilhed how fmall a number 
of plants may be made to fill a bank, with only trifling 
intervals. The birch is particularly ufeful for this pur- 
pofe ; being of fo flexible a nature, that ihoots of ten 
or twelve feet in length may be eafily forced into a 
horizontal direction j and if the other (hoots are pru¬ 
ned away, all the juices of the plant will be applied to 
nourifh the fele£ted few: by which means they will 
in a few years acquire all the advantages of polls and 
rails, with this material difference, that inftead of de¬ 
caying, they become annually better. It is befides 
the property of all inclined branches to fend up a mul¬ 
titude of perpendicular (hoots; fo that by -this hori¬ 
zontal inclination, if judicioudy made, you- may ac¬ 
quire almott all the advantages of the thickeil fence; 
but when the items are too old and brittle to bear this 

operation. 
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Fences. 


In what 
cafe the 
cutting 
down of 
hedges is 
proper. 


operation, it will be advifeable to cut off all the ufelefa 
ones clofe to the ground, and next fpring they will be 
fucceeded by a number of young and vigorous ones. 
Seledt the beft of thefe to be trained in the manner 
already directed, and extirpate all the roll, to increafc 
their vigour. The (hoots of fuch old items as have 
been juft now deferibed will attain a greater fize in three 
or four years than any young ones that can be planted 
will do in twelve. 

It frequently happens, fays the fame writer, that the 
fences of a eftate have been neglected for many years, and 
exhibit nothing but ragged and deformed items at great 
intervals. In this cafe, it will be proper to cut them all oft 
level with the ground: the confequencc of this is, that 
next year they will put forth a great number of (hoots, 
which may be laid down in every direction, and train¬ 
ed for the improvement of the fence. When this ope¬ 
ration is performed, however, it ought always to be. 
done, with an axe, and not with a faw; it being found 
that the latter inftrument generally prevents the vege¬ 
tation of the plant. All the (hoots laid down in this 
manner (liould be allowed to remain for feveral years, 
that they may be (irmly rooted. Thus they will make 
prodigious advances; and it is to be obferved, that 
the more the parent plant is diverted of all fuperfluous 
branches, the greater will be tire nourilhment tranfmit- 
ted to the feions. 

Our author, however, is inclined to fufpe£t that 
the moil perfect forhr of a hedge, at lead in all but 
thofe compofed of thorns and prickly plants, is to 
train up as many Items as will nearly touch each other. 
The force of every fence confifts chiefly in the up¬ 
right items; where thefe arc fufficiently near and 

ftrongj 
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Strong, the hedge relifts all oppolition, and will equally Fence*, y 
repel the. violence of the bull, 'and the inlidious at¬ 
tacks of the hogs. . It is abfolutely proper - that all 
'hedges fhould be infpe&ed once a-year; when not 
only die ditch ought to be thrown out, and the bank 
-Supported, but die ftraggling fhoots of all the live 
plants ought to be pruned. By thefe are meant all 
fuch as project over the ditch beyond the line of the 
hedge, and which add nothing to its ftrength, though 
they deprive the ufeful ftems of part of their nourifh- 
ment. Where a hedge is compofed of plants of in¬ 
ferior value, it will be proper to train thofe in the 
'manner juft now recommended, and. to plant the bank 
with quick or holly. When . thefe laft have attained 
a Sufficient fize, the others may be extirpated ; which 
is belt done by cutting down all the {hoots repeated¬ 
ly in the Summer, and leaving the roots to rot in the 
hedge. 

In die 1 3th volume of the Annals of Agriculture, Mr Er- 
W. Erikine, Efq. gives an account of a method of*^ 
fencing very much refembling that recommended ™ nftru<a> 
by E°rd Kaimes. That gentleman is of opinion, 
that, in Some cafes dead Jlonc walls , as they are call¬ 
ed, are more advantageous than hedges. “ That 
hedges (fays he) are more ornamental, cannot be de¬ 
nied ; and they - arc generally allowed to afford more 
{belter; but the length of time, the conftant atten¬ 
tion, and continual expcnce of defending them until - 
they bear even the refemblance of a fence, induces 
many people in thofe places wlysre the materials are 
tafily procured, to prefer the dry ftone walls ; for though 
the firft coft is confiderable, yet as the farmer reaps the 
immediate benefit of the fence (which is undoubtedly 

Vol. II. Mm the 
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Fences, the moft fecure one), they are thought on the whole to 
be the leaft expenfive ; befides, the cattle in expofed 
(ituations, and efpecially in thefe northern parts, are fo 
impatient of confinement at the commencement of the 
lopg, cold, wet nights, that no hedges I have ever yet 
feen, in any part of this iiland, are fufficient to keep 
them in.” 

From confiderations of this kind, the late Sir George 
Suttie of E'afl Lothian was induced to think of a fence 
which might join the ftrength of the wall to the or¬ 
nament of the hedge. Ills thorns were planted in the 
ufual manner on the fide of the ditch : but inflead of 
putting behind them a poft and rail or paling on the 
top of the bank, lie erected a wail two feet and a half 
high} and being well iituated for procuring lime, lie 
ufed it in the conftrudfion of thefe walls which Mr Er- 
ikine greatly recommends; “ as the fatisfa&ion they 
afford, by requiring no repairs, and the duration of them, 
more than repay the expence : but, where the price of 
lime is high, they may be built without any cement, and 
anfwer the purpofe very well, if the work is properly 
executed.” 

In making a new fence of this kind, the furface of 
the ground fhould be pared off the breadth of the 
ditch, and likewife for two feet more, in order to pre¬ 
vent as much as poftible the thorns from being injured 
by the growth of grafs and weeds. The ditch fhould 
‘be-five feet broad, two and a half in depth, and one 
foot broad at the bottom. Leave one foot for an 
edging or, fcarfement, then dig the earth one fpit of 
a fpade fqr about one foot, and put about three inches 
of good eaTth below the thorn, which fhould be laid 
nearly horizontal, but the point rather inclining up¬ 
wards,. 
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Xvards, in order to let the rain drip to the roots; then ^cnceii. 
add a foot of good earth above it: leave three or four 
inches of a fcarfement before another thorn is planted j 
it malt not be dirc&ly over the lower one, but about 
nine inches or a foot to one fide of it: then'throw a 
foot of j»ood earth on the thorn, and trample it well 
down, and level the top of the bank for about three 
feet and a half for the bafe of the wall to Teft on. This . 
bafe fiiould be about nine or ten inches, but muft not 
exceed one foot from the thorn. The wall ought to 
be about two feet thick at the bottom and one foot at 
the top: the cope to be a fingle (tone laid flat; then 
"covered with two fods of turf, the grafs of the under- 
moft to^be. next the wall, and the other fod muft have 
the grafs fide uppermoft. ■ The fods fhould be of fome 
thicknefs, in order to retain moifture ; fo that they may 
adhere together, and not be eafily difplaced by the 
wind. The height of the wall to be two feet and a 
half, exclufive of the fods; which together fnould be 
from four to fix inches, by whjjrh means the wall would 
be near to three feet altogether. The expence of the 
fences cannot fo eafily be counted, on account of the 
difference of the prices of labour in different parts. Mr 
Erlkine had them done with lime, every thing included, 
from iOf to 13d. per ell (which is equal to 37 inches 
a parts), according to the eafe or difficulty of working 
the quarry, and the diftance of it from the place where 
the fence is ere&ed. The lime colts about 6d. per boll 
of about 4.0872667 bulhels ; and from 15' to 16 bolls 
of lime are ufed to the rood of 36 fquare ells Scots 
meafure 5 and- there are upwards of 43 Scots ells, or 
44 Englilh yards. When the. common round or flint 
ft ones are made ufe of, as they require more lime, it is 

M m 3 necefiary •_ 
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, Tenets. neceflary to ufe 30 or 35 bolls of lime to the rood. 

The thomS are fold from five to ten (hillings per thou-, 
fand, according to their age, xeckoning fix fcore to the 
hundred. Making the ditch, laying the thorns, and 
preparing the top of the wall, generally coft from 7d. 
to 8d. every fix ells. About 50 carts of ftoncs, each 
cart carrying from feven to nine cwt. will buifd a 
rood $ the carriage at ad. per Cart for half a mile’s di- 
ftance. 

Warmth is undoubtedly extremely beneficial to 
hedges; and the walls give an effectual (helter, which, 
in expofed fituations is abfolutely neceflary for rearing 
young hedges; and they likewife preferve a proper de¬ 
gree of moifture about the roots. If the hedges have 
been planted for fix or feven years before the wall is 
built, cut them over to two or three inches above the 
ground with a (harp tool, either in October or Novem¬ 
ber, or early in the fpring; and eredt the wall as 
. • quickly in that feafon as poffible (the fpring in this 
country can fcarcely faid to begin till the end of 
March. It is almoft impoflible to imagine the rapi¬ 
dity with which hedges grow in favourable fituations. 
Mr Erlkine had one cut over in the fpring, and by the 
end of the year it was almofi: as high as the wall. In ' 
three years he fuppofed, that not even the Highland 
(heep, who eafiiy overleap a wall of four feet and a half 
in height, would have been able to break through it. 

Notwithftanding the reafonB that have been given 
lUifons&r already againft the planting of timber trees in hedges, 
oilctu*! in we find th e pra&ice recommended by forae authors as 
hedges. one 0 f ^ bed fituations for railing (hip-timber. Hie 
reafons are, that the roots have free range in the ad¬ 
joining enclofures, and the top is expofed to the ex- 

ercife 
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ercife'of the winds j by which means the trees are qt Fence*. -„■ 
..once enabled to throw out ftrong arms, and have a 
>large fpreading head at the fame time; fo that we 
thus at once obtain quicknefs of growth with ftrength 
and crookednefs of timber. Well trained timber trees, 
it is alleged, are not prejudicial to hedges, though pol¬ 
lards and low fpTeading trees are deflru&ive to the 
hedge-wood which grows under them; neither are 
high trees prejudicial to corn fields like high hedges 
and pollards, which prevent a proper circulation of air; 
and in Norfolk, where the cultivation of grain is carried 
<Jn in great perfection, fuch lands are faid to be tvood- 
H'oundt But when a hedge is trimmed down to four or 
five-feeShigli, with oaks interfperfed, a circulation of , 
air is rather promoted than retarded by it: and a trim¬ 
med hedge will thrive quite well under tall-ftemmed 
trees, particularly oaks. For arable enclofures, there¬ 
fore, hedges are recommended of four or five feet high, 
with oak-timbers from 15 to 25 feet Item. Higher 
hedges are more eligible for grafs-lands : the grades af- 
fe£t warmth, by which their growth is promoted, and . 
confequently their quantity is increafed, though, per¬ 
haps, their quality may fuffer fome injury. Upon bleak 
hills, and in expofed fituations, it will be proper to have 
two or even three rows of hedge-wood, about four feet 
diftant from each other; the middle row being permit¬ 
ted to reach, and always to remain, at its natural height: 
whilft the fide tows are cut down alternately to give 
perpetual fecurity to the bottom, and afford a conftant 
fupply of materials for dead hedges and oth^r purpofes 
of underwood. . • 

“ Whins (furze) have been often employed, fays Dr Hedge* 
Anderfon, as a fence when fown upon the top of a£^ 0lf ' 
Mm3 bank. 
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'enees. bank. They are attended with the convenience of 

” v coming very quickly to their perfection, and of grow- # 
ing upon a foil on which few other plants could be* 
made to thrive; but in the way that they are common¬ 
ly emplo/ed, they are neither a ftrong nor a lading 
fence. The firft of thefe defers may, in fome mea- 
fure, be removed, by making the bank upon which 
they are fowed (for they never Ihould be- tranfplanted) 
of a confiderable breadth •, in order that the largenefs 
of the aggregate body, confidered as one mafs, may, in 
fome meafure, make .up for the want of ftrength in 
each individual plant. With this, view, a bank may life . 
raifed of five or fix feet in breadth at the top, \viiri o 
large ditch on each fide of it; railing the .bank as high 
as the earth taken from the ditches will permit; the 
furface of which ihould be fowed pretty thick with 
whin feeds. Thefe will come up very quickly; and, 
in two or three years, will form a barrier that few ani¬ 
mals will attempt to break through, and will continue 
in that ftate of perfection for fome years. But the 
greateft objection to this plant as a fence, is that, as 
it advances in fize, the old prickles always die away ; 
there being never more of thefe alive at any time upon 
the plant, than thofe that Jiave been the produce of the ' 
year immediately preceding j and thefe thus gradually 
falling away, leave the Items naked below as they ad¬ 
vance in height; fo that it very foon becomes an ex¬ 
ceeding poor and imlightly fence; the Items being en¬ 
tirely bare, and fo Sender withal as not to be able to 
make a fufficient refinance to almoft any animal what¬ 
ever. To remedy this great defcCt, either of the two 
following methods may be adopted. The firft is to 
take care to keep the bank always ftored: with young 

plants \ 
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plants ; never allowing them to grow to fuch a height 
as to become bare below: and it was principally to ad¬ 
mit of this, without lofing at any time the ufe of the 
fence, that I have advifed the bank to be made of fuch 
an unufual breadth. For if one fide of the hedge be cut 
quite clofe to the bank, when it is only two or thrdfe 
years old, the other half will remain as a fence till that 
fide become ftrong again; and then the oppoiite fide 
may be cut down in its turn ; and fo on alternately as 
long as you may incline: by which means the bank 
will always have a ftrong hedge upon it without ever 
becoming naked at the root. And, as this plant, when 
brttWgd, is one of the moft valuable kinds of winter 
food yecviuipwn for all kinds of doiqpftic animals; 
the young tops may be carried home and employed 
for that purpofe by the farmer; which will abundant¬ 
ly compenfate for the trouble of cutting, and the 
wafte of ground that is occafioned by the breadth of 
the bank. 

« The other method of preserving a hedge of whins 
from turning open below, can only be pra&ifed where 
flieep are kept; but may be there employed with great 
propriety. In this cafe it will be proper to fow the 
feeds upon a conical bank q£ earth, ihoved up from the 
furface of the ground on each fide without any ditches. 
If this is preferved from the fheep for two or three 
years at firft, they may then be allowed free accefs to 
it; and, as they can get up clofe to the foot of the bank 
upon each fide, if they have been accuftomed to this 
kind of food, they will eat up all the young {hoots that, 
are within their reach, which will pccafion them to fend 
out a great many lateral fiipots: and thefe being con¬ 
tinually browfed upon, foon become, as clofe as qould 
M m 4 be. 
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t renew- be defired, and are then in no fprt of danger of becoming 
naked at the root, although the middle part Ih'ould ad¬ 
vance to a coniiderable height. 

Where furze or whins are to be ufed either as 
a fence by themfeIves, or in afliftance to another, 
if is perhaps more proper to ufe the French feed 
' than that produced in Great Britain, as the former 

fcldom ripens in this country, and confequently can¬ 
not, like the latter, overrun the adjacent enclofures. 
It may be had at the feed-lhops in London, and one 
pound will fow 40 ftatute roods. When ufed as an 
affiftant to a hedge, it is more proper to fow it on th«r 
back of the bank than on the top of it; as in this '"die 
it is more apt to overhang the young plants in the face 
of the bank; whilft in the other it is better lituated for 
guarding the bank, and preventing it from being torn 
down by'cattle. The method of fowing is as follows : 

. Chop a drill with a fharp fpade about two-thirds Of the 
way up the back of the bank, making the cleft gape as. 
wide »s may be without breaking off the lip} and ha¬ 
ving the feed in a quart bottle, flopped with a cork and 
goofe quill, or with a perforated wooden ftopper, trickle 
it along the drill, covering it by means of a broom 
drawn gently above and ovgr the mouth of the drill.’ 
Clofing the drill with the back of the fpade, {huts up the 
the feeds too much from the air, and thus keeps them 
too long from riling. 

Coofeberrjr We do not know that any perfon has yet attempted 
^ edge ‘ to make ufe of the goofeberry for the purpofe of ma¬ 
king hedges, though few plants feem better adapted 
for that purpofe. It grows readily. Some varieties 
■of it,rife to a coniiderable height, and by the ftrength 
and pumber of its prickles, it would effectually prevent 
, any 
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any animal from breaking through. It is faid, that Fence*. ^ 
fome fpecies of the mulberry not only grow and thrive 
in England, but are capable of being reared to per¬ 
fection in Scotland, as has been experienced at Dal¬ 
keith? As die leaves of this plant are. the food of the 
CiVs-wotm, -which produces the xnoft. beautiful and va¬ 
luable of all the materials that can occupy the loom, it 
is perhaps worthy of attention how far it might be 
worth while to rear it as a fence in hedge-rows, with a 
view to its becoming the bafis of a valuable manu¬ 
facture. 


'** Dry Hone walls are fometimes erected of thofc round Fences of; 
aiicTvyiparently water-worn Hones which the plough - 

tlirosjis iLvtik^ud which may be gathered in every field. 

They are ufually coped with fod. This, however, is 
a very indifferent fence. In moH inflances it is erect¬ 
ed by common labourers, and is therefore ill conftrudl- 
ed, '^ras not even to be of an uniform thicknefs 
from top to bottom. The round figure of the Hones 
alfo prevents die building from being well bound to¬ 
gether. Even the cattle rubbing diemfelves agaiuH it 
are apt to make confiderable • gaps, which render con- 
Hant attention necefliiry to keep it in repair. It is 
cheaply executed, however*, and affords the means of 
at once fencing the land and clearing it of Hones. 

When dry Hone walls are fkilfully built by ma- 
fons, and made with quarried Hones finiflied with a 
good coping, they look well, and laH for many years; 
but the coping ought to be of Hone, and not of turf 
or mud. , 

To render Hone and lime walls valuable 'as fences, 
they fliould have a broad bafe, and have a foundation 


fufficiently deep to prevent their being injured by the 

loofening 
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FcncM. lopfening of the foil which is produced by froft. This 
fence is very durable, but it is alfo very expenfive. To 
be in perfe&ion, it ought to' be executed not with com¬ 
mon Hones gathered from the fields, but with Hones 
from the quarry : It ought to be fecured at the top with 
a coping of Hone of the flag-kind laid together in fuch a 
way as to render the wall narrow at the top like the roof 
of a houfe. If the coping is negle&ed, the moiHure 
foon finds its way into the heart of the wall, and it is 
alfo liable to various accidents from idle perfons climbing 
over it. 

The Gallo- The Galloway dike owes its name to the county iff 
\vdike. * ,, 

which it was firfi ufed. It confiHs of a broad building 

of dry Hones tapering upwards. Large A-**- Hafmas are 
then laid on like a coping, and project over the wall 
on each fide. Above thofe Hones large rugged round 
Hones are laid, arid fmaller Hones above thefe, fo as (o 
admit a free paflage to the winds which whifile tlUkugh 
them. The Galloway dike is never raifed very high, 
but its tottering appearance fo terrifies the cattle and 
flieep, that they dare not touch it j fo that it is a very 
effectual fence, though it neither affords fhelter nor or¬ 
nament to the country. It has the advantage, however, 
of being ereGed at a very trifling expence; it is not un- 
fuitablc to thofe lower parts of the country in which the 
(helter of high trees and hedges would prove pernici¬ 
ous to the corn crop, and where the confinement of the 
Hock is all that is required. 

Clay is fometimes ufed inficad of lime for binding 
Hone walls; but jt is a very defe&ive cement; for if 
frofi fuddejily fucceed to wet weather it is apt to fwcll 
and to tumble down at the next tha,w. To guard 
againfi the effeGs of moiHure, thefe Hone and thy 

walla 
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walls are fomctime 3 rough-call or coated over with 
lime. If the coating-is very thick and the wall proper¬ 
ly coped, it may lalt in this way as long as a wall of 
ftone and lime. 

For the fake of the appearance, dry-ftone walls have 
fometimes two or three inches at- the top of them on 
each fide lipped or walhed with lime, which adds nothing 
to their ftrength, but gives them the appearance of being 
built entirely with ftone and lime. With the fame 
view, and with the fame efFeQ, they are fometimes alfo 
broad-caft or coated with lime over their whole furface. 
’Dry-ftone walls, after they are finillied, are fometimes 
ptnAgd and harlcd, or rough-call, that is, the mafon fills 
up all ti.e-Juterfticos of the building with fmall Hones, 
and afterwards coats it over with lime, which adds con- 
fiderably to its durability. 

Low dry-ftone walls have fometimes a light paling at 
the tetp, which gives them a handfome appearance. 

Brick walls are fometimes ufed where Hones are ex¬ 
tremely fcarce, but they are chiefly employed for facing 
garden walls. 

Frame walls are conftru&ed in the following man-rrame 
ner. A frame of boards of the width and height in¬ 
tended for the future wall is placed upon the line that 
has been dug for a foundation. The frame is filled to 
the top with ftones.gathered from the adjoining fields, 
and a quantity of liquid mortar is poured in amongll 
them fuflicient to fill up every interftice. The whole 
is allowed to remain for a day or two, or longer, till 
the building is dried fo far as to have acquired fome 
liability. The frame is then removed, ar^i placed a 
little farther on the fame line, but in conta& witR .the 
lait-made piece of wall, and the operation is renewed. 

This, 
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Fences. This is fuppofed to have been a Very ancient mode, of 
"*building. 

Turf walls are found very ufeful in upland diftri&s 
for temporary purpofes, fuch as for folds, or for protedl- 
> ing young plantations or young hedges. Their ftrength 

is fometimes increafed, without augmenting the expence 
of the conftru&ion, by intermingling them with ftones, 
that is, by forming the wall of alternate layers of turf 
and (lone. 

Mod walls. Mud walls, with a mixture of draw, are very frequent 
in many places both of England and Scotland, and 
they are ufed not only for fences, but alfo for conftru£lv - 
ing the walls of farm houfes and offices, in the MBfiSr 
parts of the country. They are formed >u,th« "follow¬ 
ing manner. Straw and clay are incorporated with each 
other, like hair with plaifter lime, and formed into large 
pieces. A ftratum of thefe is laid at the bottom of the 
intended wall. The different pieces are then firmly 
. kneaded with the hand, and preffed at each fide with a 
flat board, which not only confolidatcs, but gives fmooth- 
nefs and uniformity to the work. Succeffive ftrata are 
added till the wall is reared to its intended height. If 
walls thus conftru&ed are properly coated with lime, 
to protect them againft moifture, they become very du¬ 
rable ; and their appearance is not inferior to that of a 
ftone and lime building. 

Compound Of compound fences, the molt ordinary is the Angle 
hedge and ditch, with or without paling. The modq 
of planting thefe hedges has been already Hated on the 
authority of Lord Kaimes and others; and we (hall only 
add, that if a hedge is wiflied to rife with rapidity, the 
fpotln which it is planted ought to be enriched with 
lime, compoft, or other manures, as hedge plants canri&t, 

any 
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any more than other plants,'fpring rapidly without cul- Traces. . 

, tivation. Where a hedge is planted at the top of a * 
ditch, it may alfo be remarked, that it is doubly necefiary 
to give the ditch a proper degree of Hope, that it may 
not be undermined by any accident, which would have 
the effeCi to lay bare the roots of the hedge, or entirely 
to bring it down. Where it is wifiied to render lands' 
enclofed with hedge and ditch cheaply fencible at once, 
a kind of Galloway dike, confiding of fome rows of 
large coarfe loofe (tones, may be placed upon the top of 
the bank, which will have the efFeCt of protecting the 
h&dge againft cattle. 

’ihe double ditch, with a hedge in the front of each, 
is now praSifed, particularly on cold lands, in many 
parts of Great Britain. It may be remarked, that where 
thefe double ditches are wanted for drains, it is undoubt¬ 
edly a proper practice } but, in other (ituations, it is ex¬ 
ceptionable, as laying out unprofitably a large portion of 
the foil. 

When a hedge and ditch is ufed, whether (ingle or 
double, the hedge is fometimes placed not at the bot¬ 
tom of the bank, which is the ufual way, but in the 
middle of it, at fome height above the ordinary furface 
of the field. In fuch a mode of planting, the hedge is 
expofed to great injury from the bank mouldering down, 
and from want of proper nourishment; but the practice 
is fometimes necefiary upon wet lands, where hedges 
would not thrive, if placed upon the common furface. 
Sometimes the face of a natural declivity is cut down, 
in a (loping direction, to within 18 or 20 inches of the 
bottom. Here a bed is made and covered 4 ith good 
earth, in which the plants are inferted. A hedge plant¬ 
ed Jh this way looks formidable, from the fide facing 

the 
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fence*, the bank; but it is expofed to more accidents, from a 
failure of its foil in confequence of frofts, than if planted, 
at the bottom of the bank. 

Hedge and Sometimes what is called a hedge and bank, or hedge 
bank fence. Qn ^ tQ p Q f a j s mai l e u f e 0 f. It conflfts of a 

bank of earth taken from the adjoining grounds, broad 
at bottom and tapering towards the top, along the fum- 
mit of which the hedge is planted. Such hedges are 
extremely liable to decay, in confequence of the artifi¬ 
cial mound on which they ftand, being unable to retain 
fufficient moifture for their fupport, or being wafhed 
away from about their roots. 

‘Devon(hire The DevonIhire fence refembles the one now de¬ 
fence. "nr, ' 

feribed. It confifts of an earthen mourd 4 airen feet wide 

at bottom, and four feet at the top, and five in height. 

In the middle of the top of it a row of quicks is planted ; 

and on each fide at two feet diftance a row of willow 

flakes, of about an inch in diameter each, and from 

eighteen inches to two feet in length, is ftuck in floping 

a little outwards. Thefe ftakes take root, and form a 

kind of live fence for the prefervation of the quicks in 

the middle. 

Palings are frequently employed for the protection 
of young hedges, whether planted on the plain foil or 
on the top of a ditch : dead hedges, of the kinds for¬ 
merly mentioned, are alfo employed for the fame pur- 
pofe. The dead hedge is preferable to the paling, as 
it fhelters the young plants from the inclemency of 
the weather. The dead hedge, however, ought al¬ 
ways to be at fome diftaflee from the living one, to al¬ 
low the iiatter freely to put forth its branches. As al¬ 
ready noticed, walls of different kinds are fometimes 
creEted, whether Galloway dikes or of ftone and tyme, 

for 
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ior the protection of young hedges; but there is a Fences. 

, mode of making a hedge in the middle or in the face Hedge in 
of a wall which deferves attention. It is executed in tl,e *?f e °* 
the following manner : The face of the bank is firft 
cut down not quite perpendicular, but nearly fo. A 
facing of ftone is then begun at the bottom, and carried 
up regularly in the manner that ftone walls are ge¬ 
nerally built. When it is railed about eighteen inches 
or two feet high, according to circumftances, the 
fpace between the wall and the bank is filled up with 
good earth, well broke and mixed with lime or com- 
pcft. The thorns are laid upon this earth in fuch a 
raanii-jr. as that at leaft four inches of the root and ftem 
{hall reft upon-she earth, and the extremity of the top 
fhall project beyond the wall. When the plants are 
thus regularly laid, the roots are covered with earth, 
and the wall continued upwards, a hole having been left 
which each plant peeps through. As the wall ad¬ 
vances upwards, the fpace between it and the bank is 
gradually filled up; when completed the wall is finiihed 
with a coping of fod or of ftone and lime. When the 
plants begin to vegetate, the young fhoots appear in 
the face of the wall, riling in a perpendicular dire£tion. 

If is faid, that Sir James Hall of Dunglafs has adopted 
.this mode of enclofing to a confiderable extent in Eaft 
Lothian; that the hedges have made great progrefs ; 
and that they exhibit, upon the whole, an extremely 
handfome appearance. 

Whatever may be thought of the propriety of plant- Belts 0 r 
ing trees in hedge-rows, there can be no doubt that in plaatlns 
certain fituations the addition to a hedge, or itedge and 
ditch, of a belt of planting is ‘a valuable acqyifition to 
its Vwner and to the country. It is certain, however, 


as 
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t as formerly Hated, that in low rich foils where corn is 
chiefly cultivated, particularly when furrounded by 
hills, belts of planting are not only uuneceilary, but 
even hurtful. to the crop. But there are other iitua- 
tions in which they are of the higheft value. The 
peninfula, which forms the county of Caithnefs, is faid 
to be a proof of this. Its foil is of a good quality, but 
its value is greatly impaired by its being expofed to 
fea-winds, whofe feverity checks all vegetation. Many 
tra&s throughout the il'land are nearly in the fame fi- 
tuation ; and in all of them nothing more is wanted to 
improve the country than to interfile!: it in a judicious- 
manner with hedges and belts of planting. ..inhere 
belts of planting are meant to remain-os an efficient 
fence, they ought to be of a conlidcrable breadth. In 
poor and cold fituations the breadth ought to be fuch 
as to allow fpace for planting a great number of trees, 
which, from the flicker they mutually allbrd, may pro¬ 
tect each others growth ngainft the feverity of the cli¬ 
mate. With the fame view, in cold and expofed fitun- 
tions, the young trees fhould be planted very thick; 
perhaps four or five times the number that can grow 
to a full fize fiiould be planted. This practice affords 
a choice of the moll healthy plants to be left when the 
plantation is thinned. In belts of planting an error is 
fometimes committed of mingling firs, larcHes, and pines, 
with oaks, allies, &c. with the intention that the ever¬ 
greens fhould protect for a certain time the other trees 
and thereafter be removed. Tire effect of which too 
frequently is, that when the evergreens are taken away, 
their growth is not only checked for feveral years; 
but being unable, after experiencing fo much fhelter, 
to refill the feverity of the climate, they die allege- 
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ther. This is the more likely to happen in confe- Fences. 
, quence of the rapidity with which the firs and larches 
grow; for the oaks and other trees are drawn up along 
with them, and acquire, in fome meafure, the nature of 
hot-houfe plants, unfit to encounter the blaffs of a 
northern climate : hence belts of planting ihould either 
be made altogether of evergreens, or altogther of de¬ 
ciduous plants, fueh as oak, afh, &c. If the ever¬ 
greens are at all introduced among thefe laft, it 
ought to be fparingly, and at the outlide of the belt, 
with the view to afiord only a moderate degree of 
11.niter. 

'V/to fields are meant to remain conftantly in pa- 
fturage, the lyfits may be made in a ferpentine, and 
fometimes in a circular form, both for the fake of or¬ 
nament, and to afford more complete lhelter; but this 
cannot he done where the plough is meant to be in¬ 
troduced. Upon a north expofure, the belts Ihould 
crofs each other at proper difiances, to afford more 
complete flicker. Upon a fouth expofure, they ought 
to run from fouth to north, to afford a defence againll 
the eall and well winds, which are the ftrongeft in this 
country. Belts of planting require themfelves to he 
fenced. A fence, which is merely intended to protect 
their growth, may confift of a mud wall; but if a per¬ 
manent fecurity is wanted, a hedge and ditch will be 
neceffary. 

In fome fituations, inftead of the belt of planting, it is 
ouftomary to plant only the corners of the fields; and 
this plan is advifable, where the country requires but a 
moderate degree of lhelter, added to that wlijch it maj 
derive from thriving hedges. 

has been propofed, that on all flieep farms of any 
Vol. II. N n extent. 
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extent, there ought to be one or more circular belts of 
planting, enclofing a fpace of about an acre or an acre 
and a half in the centre, with a ferpentine road leading 
through the belt into this enclofure, the ufc of which is 
evident. In heavy falls of fnow numerous flocks are 
fometimes buried, and the lives of the (hepherds are 
not unfrequently loft in attempting to drive them to a 
place of fafety. On fuch occaflons, the enclofures we 
have now mentioned would be of the utmoft value. 
When a ftorm threatened, the llieep might be driven 
to thefe enclofures, where the fnow could never be 
piled up by driving winds \ and they might there b* 
fed and remain with entire fafety. If due care^ivere 
taken to litter the place, a quantity of ^vjluable dung 
might be colle&ed, if die ftorm Ihould remain for any 
length of time. 

The reed fence has hitherto been only ufed in gar¬ 
dens. It confifts of a kind of wall, formed by fewing 
with wrought yarn bundles of reeds, applied perpendi¬ 
cularly to a railing. This fence feems well adapted for 
giving temporary fhelter to cattle, but as the materials 
of it cannot be everywhere found, its ufe mult be very 
limited. 

The entry to every enclofure ought to be fecured by 
gate-poftswhich, if circumftances will peVmit, ought 
always to be of ftone, and, if poffible, of hewn ftone, 
as thefe, when properly conftru&ed, will never fail. 
Trees are fometimes planted for this purpofe, and, 
when they have acquired a certain fize, they are cut 
over about ten feet above the furface of the ground. 
Thefe forn» the molt durable of all gate-pofts. They 
fometimes, however, mifgive; in which cafe it is dif¬ 
ficult to repair the defeat. When gate-pofts are mfl&e 
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of dead timber, they fliould be ftrong, and the wood Fen ce;, 
well prepared by a coat of oil paint, as already men¬ 
tioned. 

Of gates for enclofures there are different kinds. Gates * 
What is called the /whig-gate that'erodes the whole 
breadth of a carriage road, and is of one piece, is by 
no means an advifable form. The length of its bars 
renders it expenfive, and its great weight with which 
it pulls againft the gate-pod, overdrains its own hinges, 
and is apt to bring down the fide of the gate, unlefs it 
is ere&cd in a very collly and folid manner. For this 
V^afon, a gate with two folding doors is preferable: it 
liaif^: upon the gate-poll only with half its weight, 
in confequei.'oe of its being divided into two parts. Its 
hinges are not fo liable to be hurt by draining, nor are 
its joints fo liable to be broke. What is called the Jlip- 
bar gate, confiding of three feparate bars which are 
taken out, and put into the gate-pods every time the 
entry to the fields is opened and fliut, is the bed kind 
of gate, fo far as cheapncfs and durability are concern¬ 
ed *, but it does not admit of being locked, which ren¬ 
ders it unfit for ufe near a publick road, and the open¬ 
ing and Ihutting of it are alfo attended with a confidcr- 
able degree of trouble. 
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